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TEXAS TO THE FRONT. 



No. 1 



BY J. BALDWIN. 



TTTEXAS must have a school system 
1 equal to the best. From Texar- 
kana to Brownsville, and from El Paso 
to Galveston, the people demand it. 
Our educational patrimony is immense 
— almost equal to that of all the other 
States; yet one half of our 800,000 
school children are growing up without 
school privileges, and we are suffering 
from a school system inferior to those 
of Russia and Japan. 

Our marvelous state, within three de- 
cades will be the home of ten millions 
of people, and our school population 
will have become four millions; with a 
skeleton school system that does not 
and cannot educate, are these millons to 
be to sink into the ignorance and insig- 
nificance of a Mexico or a Spain? Or, 
will Texas, like far-sighted Germany, 
construct a broad educational highway 
from the primary school to the univer- 
sity, and as free to every youth as the 



air of her boundless plains? Texas is 
rapidly becoming the highway of na- 
tions.. Our genial climate, our vast 
areas of the richest acres, and the won- 
derful adaptability of our soil and cli- 
mate for almost all products, render this 
the most inviting of all lands. Only 
our defective school system stands in 
the way to repel immigration and check 
a boundless prosperity. 

We cannot well afford to swindle 
even ourselves; much less can we afford 
to defraud the rising generations. Look 
it over! No school districts; few and 
miserable school houses; no appara- 
tus; no possibility to organize perma- 
nent schools; no right of local taxation; 
no directing head; no supervision; no 
encouragement to teachers ; poor schools 
from two to four months annually; half 
our children growing up in ignorance. ' 
Such is the pitiable condition of our 
rural districts. Texas cannot afiord to 
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thus merit the contempt and scorn 
of the world. The people demand a 
change. With unanimity, they demand 
what is necessary and all that is neces- 
sary to make our school system equal to 
the best. 

Rhetorical flourishes and \isionarv 
suggestions, in the face of this stupen- 
dous problem arc simply criminal. The 
people demand measures, not speeches. 
Our legislators are practical men. They 
seek the highest good of Texas. Let 
the Eighteenth Legislature but adopt 
this single measure, and each member 
will deserve an enduring monument. 

Make each justice precinct a School 
District with the right of local taxation. 
A School Board, elected by the citizens 
of the precinct, should be required to 
maintain a central school, of such grade 
as they may determine, and as many 
other schools as may be found necessary. 
The teacher of the Central School 
should be made principal of all the 
schools in the precinct, thus securing the 
best possible supervision without extra 
cost. Each precinct should be required 
to maintain its schools at least five 
months annually. Our rural districts 
would thus secure as good schools as 
our town and cities. 

This measure is the key to an efficient 
school system. Having enacted a law 
embodying this measure, the Eighteenth 
Legislature might safely adjourn. More, 
much more, is sadly needed, but with 
the foundation well laid, we can afford 
to wait. 

Texas works in the light of sixty cen- 
turies. Profiting by the thought and 
experience of the race, she may easily 
create a school system superior to any 
in existence. Let this be done, and no 
prophetic eye is needed to penetrate the 
future. It is 19 lo. Texas has a popu- 



lation of ten millions, and an army of 
school children four millions strong. 
Every Texan is justly proud of her 
boundless wealth, her boundless acres, 
and her boundless population ; but it is 
her school system, now the best in the 
world, her intelligent and virtuous mas- 
ses, and her great men and women, 
leaders in every field of human achieve- 
ment, which cause every Texan heart to 
bound with joy. He is unworthy the 
Texan Fathers and an enemy to the 
state, who will not do a. ly thing and 
everything in his power to realize this 
vision by making the Texas School 
System equal to the best. 



Parents can greatly assist -the school 
teacher by requiring such obedience from 
their children at home and abroad as thev 
wish them to be subject to at school. It 
is next to impossible to secure good gov- 
ernment at school over pupils who are 
allowed to run in the streets at will, 

quarrel and fight without fear of punish- 
ment, and continually to set at defiance 
the authority of their parents. This lack 
of home rule is the bane of our schools, 
society and political government. Chil- 
dren must be taught to respect the 
authority of their parents, of their teachers 
and of their rules, or they and the com- 
munity must sutler. 

"Who discriminates well, teaches well," 
is an old saying. Acute discrimination, 
then, is a necessary requisite of a good 
teacher. The clear, logical head will re- 
ject all writings in which the author has 
hidden his addle-brain behind a turgical 
style. Who takes delight in such writ- 
ings, seals his own perdition, is lost to the 

education of our vouth. 

./ 

Not what you teach, but hov: you 
teach, and what you ar^, — this will de- 
termine your rank in the sphere of edu- 
cation. — Dicstcrzvecr, 
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MEETING OF SCHOOL SUPER- 
IXTENDENTS. 



FROM SAN ANTONIO TO HOUSTON. 



The night was beautiful as we rolled 
across broad and undulating savannas, 
crossed here and there with belts of 
timber, and as we looked out from the 
Pulman car the whole scene in the sil- 
ver sheen of the moonli^fht seemed a 
placid lake, bounded by a band of clouds 
that rose from the horizon like distarit 
snow-capped mountains. After passing 
well ordered farm;s, thriving villages 
and towns the Sunset train brought us 
into the bustling city of Houston at the 
breakfast hour. After breakfast we re- 
paired to the ofHce of W. II. Foute, 
Superintendent of the Houston schools, 
where we joined the meeting of 

SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 

and as the Houston Sun says, from 
which we copy the follov/ing report: 

AN IMPORTANT MEETING OF PROMIN- 
ENT EDUCATORS. 

The meeting of School Superinten- 
dents of city schools convened on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 28, 1S82, at 10 o'clock, in the 
office of Prof. W. H. Foute, city hall. 
The following delegates were present 
when the meeting was called to order: 
Prof. J. Baldwin, Principal of the Sam 
Houston Normal Lnstitute, Huntsville; 
Hon. Ashbel Smith, President of the 
Board of Regents of the State Univers- 
ity; Prof. H. B. Gwyn, Superintendent 
Public Schools, Galveston; Prof. W. H. 
Foute, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Houston; Prof. J. E. Winn, Superin- 
tendent Public Schools, Austin; Prof. 
W. H. Colman, Palestine; Prof. P. G. 
Hallyburton, Superintendent Public 
Schools, Bryan; Prof. Rote, Superinten- 
dent Schools, San Antonio; Prof. A. 



^'^^to? Superintendent Schools, Fort 
Worth;Prof. J. E. McGuire, Superin- 
tendent Schools, Brenham; Prof. J. W. 
Clark, Superintendent Schools, Nava- 
sota. 

On motion of Prof. W. H. Foute, 
Prof. Rote, of San Antonio, was called 
to the chair. He thanked the gentle- 
men for the honor conferred, and looked 
upon the meeting as one of great im- 
portance to the State. The organiza- 
tion about to be perfected was one cal- 
culated to work out great results in the 
cause of public education. He heartily 
indorsed the movement, and would do 
all in his power to further its interests. 
On his suggestion that the next business 
in order was the selection of a secretary, 
Mr. D. D. Brvan was nominated for 
that position and was made the tempo- 
rary secretary. 

The chair then called upon Dr. Bald- 
win to express his views regarding the 
objects of the meeting. That gentle- 
man responded by stating that in his 
opinion the organization would be the re- 
sultant of incalculable good to the public 
schools of the State, especially those in 
the country. The centers of ^ucation 
in the State were, as a rule, all right, 
but their good influence should be made 
to extend into the country precincts. 
The country schools as a general thing 
were in a deplwable condition, and if 
the influence consequent upon thorough 
organization and good management in- 
cident to the city schools did not extend 
to them the ignorance prevailing 
throughout the country would soon 
reach the cities and sap the very founda- 
tion of their best educational institu- 
tions. 

Prof. Rote thou«:ht that one of the 
first things to be done was to establish 
some uniform it}' of school reports 
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throughout the State by introducing a 
system of uniform blanks. Those now 
used do not conform to the requirements 
of all of the school communities. In all 
of the city schools especially the same 
form of blanks should be used. 

Prof. Hogg thought 'that the first 
business before the meeting was that 
of permanent organization. 

Prof. Gwyn moved that a committee 
of three be appointed on permanent or- 
ganization to report at 3 p. m. The 
motion prevailed, and the chair ap- 
pointed Profs. Gwyn, Foute and Mc- 
Guire on that committee. 

Dr. Baldwin suggested that a commit- 
tee be appointed on conformity of school 
reports and blanks. 

Prof. Gwyn thought that a committee 
to map out the work for the convention 
was the next thing in order, and moved 
that a committee of three be appointed 
for that purpose to report at 3 o'clock. 
The motion prevailed, and the chairman 
appointed on this committee Professors 
Hogg, Winn and Baldwin. 

Prof. Foute was of the opinion that 
the question of changes in the school 
law was that of the most importance to 
to the convention, and thought that a 
memorial upon this subject should be 
prepared and submitted to the next Leg- 
islature. Such a memorial strongly 
written would, he thought, be productive 
of very positive results. 

Prof. Hogg sugg-ested that the sug- 
gestion of such a memorial would be 
included in the report of the Committee 
on Work. 

The chairman thought it well that 
the convention resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to give an expres- 
sion of the sentiment of the meeting, 
• which would greatly facilitate the Com- 
mittee on Work in making their report. 



Prof. Hogg moved that Dr. Baldwin 
read a paper prepared by him, and 
which he had in his possession. The 
motion prevailed, and Dr. Baldwin, 
with a few prefatory remarks, read the 
following very aWe paper: 

TEXAS SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

During the past three years three 
great conventions — the Press Association 
at Houston, the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation at Tyler and the Democratic 
State Convention at Galveston---gave 
emphatic expression to the educational 
sentiment of the people. 

Remarkable unanimity characterizes 
the utterances of these representative as- 
semblies. It is the work of our legisla- 
tors to wisely embody public sentiment 
in law, and thus convert our present 
sadly defective makeshift into an 

EFFICIENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The people of Texas work in the 
light of all human achievement. Their 
school system should embody the 
thought and experience of the race. Ten 
years of earnest work will give to our 
immense State the best school system 
on the continent. The essentials are: 
First, an economical financial scheme; 
second, a graded system of graded 
schools; third, efficient supervision. Ju- 
dicious expenditurn is the true economy. 
Money invested in education pays the 
largest dividends. Narrow parsimony 
here is supreme stupidity. A practical 
people demand an efllicient as well as 

AN ECONOMICAL FINANCIAL SCHEME. 

Here we find substantial agreement 
all along the line: 

First, the wisest management of our 
immense educational patrimony; second, 
a State school tax of not less than one- 
eighth of one per cent; third, the privi- 
lege of a limited county school tax; 
fourth, the privilege of a limited pre- 
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cinct school tax, the same as is now 
granted to towns and cities, for the pur- 
pose of building and furnishing school 
houses and extending the school term. 
Each precinct should be required to sus 
tain its schools at least five months an- 
nually in order to be entitled to the 
State fund for the succeeding year. 
The second desideratum is a graded 

SYSTEM OF GRADED SCHOOLS. 

We need, first, graded elementary 
schools for all; second, graded high 
schools for graduates of the elementary 
schools; third, graded normal schools 
for the graduates of high schools, acade- 
mies and seminaries; fifth, the Univer- 
sity, for the graduates of colleges. 

THE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

Making each Justice Precinct a school 
district is the key to an efficient school 
system. The precincts will need to be 
readjusted for school purposes and the 
boundaries permanently fixed. The 
Precinct School Board, elected by the 
people, will be charged with the estab- 
lishment and management of the 
schools. In sparsely settled counties, 
two or more precincts may combine for 
school puiposes. 

PRECINCT SCHOOLS. 

Each precinct school board shall be 
required to establish and maintain a 
central school and as many elementary 
schools as may be needed. The cen- 
tral school shall be free to all pupils in 
the precinct who reach a prescribed ad- 
v^an cement. 

The missing link in nearly all States 
and countries is a graded system of 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

These must be within the reach of 
all the people. The course of study 
must be intensely practical. The com- 
mon schools now embrace the high 
school. The culture of these schools 



is needed to enable our people to com- 
pete in all fields of human effort. 

First, the Precinct Central School 
may ultimately be required to give two 
yeai*s of the High School course; sec- 
ond, the County High School will give 
the full High School course, and will 
be free to all graduates of the precinct 
schools. The high schools of cities and 
towns give the same course. 

Two courses of study may be so ad- 
justed that all graduates of high schools, 
academies and seminaries will be admit- 
ted without examination to our 

COLLEGES. • 

These will consist of, first, the Col- 
lege. Arts and Sciences of the State 
University, and, second, the various pri- 
vate colleges in the State. 

By a convention of the various col- 
lege presidents, and the University re- 
gents, the standard for admission to our 
colleges may be made uniform, and thus 
a limit fixed to the High School course. 

Without efficient teachers no system 
can be successful. Hence all educa- 
tional States and countries have found 
it necessary to establish 

GRADED NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

These are essentially professional 
schools. We need, first, four or more 
State Normal Schools to prepare teach- 
ers for our elementary schools. Here 
the work has been wisely planned, and 
a good beginning made. The State 
might be divided into four normal dis- 
tricts and one school might be safely 
added each two years, till we reach 
four; second, the Normal College of 
State University, ranking with the Law 
College, Medical College, Agricultural 
College, etc., is needed to professionally 
educate college presidents and profes- 
sors, city superintendents, principals, etc., 
etc.; third, normal departments of pri- 
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vate colleges can greatly aid in educat- 
ing our teachers; the Professor of Men- 
tal and Moral Science may also be made 
Professor of Didactics ; fourth, a system 
of normal institutes is a prime necessity. 
A normal institute in each Senatorial 
district, with an annual session of four 
weeks, will reach all the teachers. A 
graded course of sudy, extending 
through three years, will compel all 
teachers to move up or move out. We 
will thus secure the sinews for the war 
against ignorance and vice, and a graded 
system of graded schools, with graded 
course of §tudy, extendig from the pri- 
mary school to the imiversity . To crown 
the system and to give it vitality we 
must have 

EFFICIENT SUPERVISION. 

All experience demonstrates that 
schools are efficient in the direct ratio of 
the intelligence and thoroughness of the 
supervision. This principle is accepted 
as an educational axiom, and the Texan 
fathers have made the application easy. 
Here we need as an organizing and 
directing head, first, a State Superinten- 
dent. For this position we will require 
one of the grandest men of the State, 
one with commanding Abilities to organ- 
ize and direct. As the arms of the 
directing head we need in each Sena- 
torial district, second, a District Super- 
intendent. These superintendents may 
be nominated and elected at the same 
time as State Senators, or appointed by 
the State Board. They may be directly 
charged with the organization and man- 
agement of the schools of their respect- 
ive districts. The best man in the dis- 
trict will be needed to organize and pop- 
ularize the s*chool work. We can af- 
ford to make the salaries of these super- 
intendents $2,000, as their work will 
double the value of every dollar expen- 



ded for school purpose?. As executing 
hands, we need everywhere local super- 
vision. 

Third, City and Village Superinten- 
dents arc secured by our present law. 
Their jurisdiction may well be extended 
to all schools in their respective pre- 
cincts. A supreme need is the efficient 
supervision of county schools. This 
may be admirably accomplished by mak- 
ing, fourth, the Principal of each Pre- 
cinct Central School the Principal of 
all the schools in his precinct. Under 
the directions of the Precinct School 
Board and the District Superintendent, 
he will organize and direct the educa- 
tional work of the precinct, as well as 
teach the central school. As he receives 
his pay as a teacher, the best possible 
supervision is secured without extra cost. 

Fifth, a county educational council, 
consisting of the precinct principals, city 
and village superintendents and the 
County Judge, with the District Super- 
intendent as president, could meet quar- 
terly to examine teachers and plan the 
educational work of the county. 

Sixth, the State Educational Council, 
consisting of the District Superinten- 
dents and the State Board of Education, 
with the State Superintendent as presi- 
sident, could hold an annual session. 
This, Council could do much to remove 
friction, and it would be competent to 
suggest measures for the perfection of 
the school system. 

The Texas school system, as thus out- 
lined, is the product of the best thought 
of our 

STATESMEN AND EDUCATORS. 

Our educators have laid under contri- 
bution all thought and all experience to 
devise a system from the standpoint of 
childhood and fitted to develop a grand 
manhood. Our Statesmen have pro- 
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foundly studied the problem of adapt- 
ability, in order to devise a system suf- 
ficiently flexible to meet the wants of 
every section of our wonderful State, 
and so efficient as to produce a cultured 
people, second to none on all the broad 
earth. 

All now cheerful!}' and hopefully 
turn to the 

EIGHTEENTH LEGISLATURE. 

The people are ready for the great 
forward movement. Sixty centuries 
will look down upon the public repre- 
sentatives. Profitting by the thought 
and experience of all the ages, they may 
easily place Texas at once in the front 
rank. Seldom have men been called to 
a greater work. They will legislate for 
untold millions. Realizing that every 
forward movement is a compromise, may 
they bring to the task every noble 
power. May they grasp the mighty 
problem in all its details. May they be 
wise enough and strong enough to give 
to Texas the best school system the 
world has ever seen. 

SCHOOL TAXATION. 

The question of school taxation was 
then discussed at some length, the gen- 
eral sentiment prevailing that local taxa- 
tion would best subserve the interest of 
the public schools of Texas. 

Prof. Rote was of the opinion that 
the State school tax should be fixed at 
a minimum amount, but that the main 
stay of the public schools must come 
from local taxation. Communities would 
then better appreciate and guard the in- 
terest of their schools when they had 
to pay for them directly. Communities 
not able to stand a local tax could be 
supported by the State tax. As it is 
now the benefits are unequal, as popu- 
lous cities send up to Austin as their pro \ 
rata of the State school tax about four 



or five times as much revenue as they 
get back. 

Professor Hogg was also of the qpin- 
ion that local taxation was the only sal- 
vation for the schools. He did not 
exactly understand the manipulation of 
the diflferent State school funds, and 
therefore could not speak advisedly 
upon the subject of school finances. 

Dr. Ashbel Smith was then called 
upon for an expression of his views. He 
asked permission to remove his coat, but 
denied any intention of belligerent mo- 
tives, and would say from the start that 
he did no intend an infliction of a long 
speech. He, like Professor Hogg, «. ould 
not speak with exactness as to figures, 
but he did not regard one-fourth of the 
public revenue as the main /support of 
the schools, but would rather rely upon 
local taxation for aid. He thought like 
Professor Rote, that the people would 
take more interest in the schools when 
they had to pay for them directly. Later 
on he would like to speak to the conven- 
tion upon the subject of the State uni- 
versity. 

COUNTY OR PRECINCT MANAGEMENT. 

Dr. Baldwin said that he would be 
glad to have an expression of opinion 
regarding the jurisdiction of school com- 
munities, whether they be by counties 
or precincts. 

Prof. Gwyn thought that each pre- 
cinct should have its own school man- 
agement. 

Prof. Foute suggested that the paper 
upon this subject read by Dr. Baldwin 
be referred to a memorial committee for 
a report. 

Prof. Colman moved that a memorial 
committee be appointed, but he with- 
drew his motion at the suggestion of 
Prof. Hogg, who thought it best that 
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suggestion of this committee be left 
with the committee on work. 

Pr. Baldwin suggested that the only 
opposition to precinct organization was 
that poor precincts would be unable to 
support their schools properly, and that 
the collection of taxes in so many pre- 
cincts would be in a manner impracti- 
cable. 

Capt. E. W. Taylor favored county 
organization. Precinct organizations 
would require too many special school 
managements, and the machinery would 
thus be rendered very cumbersome. To 
test the sense of the meeting, Prof. 
Foute offered a resolution to the effect 
that the present law which permits in- 
corporated towns and cities to levy a 
special local tax for school purposes by 
a two-thirds vote of the tax-payers 
voting, be so amended as to permit each 
precinct of a county to levy a similar 
tax by a similar vote. 

Prof. Hal ly burton moved to amend 
by inserting a majority instead of a two- 
third vote. 

Dr. Smith seconded the amendment, 
and it was accepted by Prof. Foute. 

Dr. Baldwin offered to amend by in- 
serting " that each justice precinct in a 
county be made a school district, with a 
board of directoi*s elected by the peo- 
ple." The amendment was approved 
of and accepted. 

After some discussion as to the num- 
ber of directors, Prof. Gvvyn moved 
that the number be three, which mo- 
tion prevailed. 

The resolution was then adopted, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That each justice precinct 
of a county be made a school district, 
each district to be under the control of a 
board of directors; consisting of three 
members, to be elected by the people. 



Second, That the present law which 
permits incorf)orate cities and towns to 
levy a special local tax for school pur- 
poses by a two-third vote, shall be so 
amended as to permit each precinct of a 
county, as provided in this resolution, to 
levy a similar tax by a majority vote of 
all the tax payers voting. 

COUNTY OR DISTRICT SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

Upon the subject of school superin- 
tendents outside of city school communi- 
ties. Dr. Baldwin stated his preference 
to be in favor of having a superintend- 
ent for every Senatorial district rather 
than for every county. In this way 
better salaries could be paid and better 
men gotten. 

Dr. Smith also favored the system of 
district superintendents. The economy 
of the plan was its main feature, and 
one that would have its weight with the 
Legislature. In selecting superintend- 
ents for each Senatorial district men 
could be secured who would devote 
their entire time to the work, and could 
be well compensated for it. On motion 
adjourned to 3 p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Prof. Rote again assumed the chair. 

MEETING OF SCHOOL SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

The first business called up was the 
report of the Committee on Work, 
which was read as follows: 
To the President and Members of the 
State Superintendents' Association : 
Your committee to whom was refer- 
red the plan of work for this meeting 
beg leave to respectfully report the fol- 
lowing: 

1 . Report of permanent organization. 

2. Election of officers as provided by 
said report. 

3. The appointment of a committee 
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to draft and report to this association to- 
inoiTow morning an outline of public 
school system suited to the wants of 
Texas, and also report a plan for bring- 
ing this matter favorably before the 
Eighteenth Legislature. 

4. A committee on uniformity of 
school reports, 

5. A committee on proper examina- 
tions and the manner of conducting them 
for teachei-s and pupils. 

6. A committee on coinses of study, 
text books, etc. 

7. That the Committee on Uniform- 
ity of School Reports, on Proper Ex- 
amination for Teachers and Pupils, and 
on Courses of Study and Text Books 
be requested to report to-morrow, but 
if necessary further time may be srranted 
as determined by this meeting. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. Hogg, 
J. B. Winn, 
J. Baldwin. 

The report was adopted and the com- 
mittee on 

permanent organization 
reported as follows: 

Gentlemen: — Your committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose of preparing 
and presenting a plan of permanent or- 
ganization for the school superintend- 
ents of Texas, beg lea^'e to respectfully 
report as follows: 

1. That this orsranization shall be 
known as " The Texas Superintendents' 
Association." 

2. That all superintendents of schools 
in the State may be members, and that 
distinguished educators may be also 
elected honorary members. 

3. The officers shall be a president, a 
vice-president, a secretary and an execu- 
tive committee of three members. 
These officers shall hold their office one 
year, or until their successors are elected 



and installed, provided that the officers 
first elected shall hold office until July 
1,1883. 

4. The object of this association shall 
be, first the union of superintendents of 
the State upon a common purpose, the 
introduction of progressive methods of 
teaching, the introduction of a uniform 
method of reporting school statistics, 
the establishment of uniformity as to 
rules and regulations for teachers or pu- 
pils, the attainment of more systematic 
grading of schools, the maintenance of 
higher standard of qualification in the 
examination of teachers, and a more 
uniform and accurate standard for the 
examination and promotion of pupils; 
the interchange of thought and opinion 
in educational topics in general assem- 
blies, and through the medium of the 
press, and finally for bringing into act- 
ive and vioforous exercise the zeal, talent 
and executive ability of the superintend- 
ents of the State to the general and 
permanent building up of the school 
system of Texas. 

5. Two meetings shall be held annu- 
ally, one during the Christmas holidays 
and the other during the session of the 
State Teachers' Association, notice of 
the date and place being sent to each 

member by the secretary. 

H. B. Gwyn. 

W. H. FOUTE. 

J. E. McGuiRE. 
The report was accepted, and consid- 
erable discussion followed as to the 
name and qualifications of members. 
The name finally decided upon was the 
"Texas Association of Superintendents 
of Education." As a qualification mem- 
bers could elect any distinguished edu- 
cator to membei*ship instead of making 
him an honorary member. This was 
done to permit such gentlemen as Prof. 
Baldwin, Dr. Ashbel Smith and Prof. 
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Dow, the principal of the Houston 
high school, to become active members. 
On the adoption of the report these 
gentlemen and Prof. Ragsdale, of 
Salado, were elected active members. 
It was left with the executive committee 
to determine upon the duties of officers. 

ELECTION. OF OFFICERS. 

Officers were elected imder the re- 
port as follows: 

President, Prof. W. C. Rote. 

Vice President, Prof. A. Hogg. 

Secretary, W. H. Foute. 

Executive Committee, Profs. Gwyn, 
Colman and Winn. 

It was decided that the Secretary 
should also act as Treasurer when the 
occasion required. 

Under the report on work Profs. 
Baldwin, Hallyburton, McGuire and 
Dow were appointed the committee to 
formulate a plan for the best system of 
schools adapted to Texas and the best 
way of getting the matter before the 
Legislature. 

Prof. Hogg offered the following re- 
solution, which was adopted without dis- 
sent : 

Resolved, That it is the senke of this 
association that a public school system 
suited to the State of Texas should pro- 
vide for a complete education, beginning 
with the primary school and ending 
with the university, embracing elemen- 
tary iand high school instruction for all 
— the normal school for the training of 
professional teachers — the industrial 
school for technical and practical educa- 
tion and the Universitv for liberal and 
professional instruction. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet at the Capitol Hotel at 8 p. m. 

NIGHT SESSION. 

■ 

At the night session most of the time 
was occupied in discussing the formula 



of school reports and blanks, with the 
view of adopting a uniformity in the 
superintendent's reports. 

As the system of education best 
adapted to the requirements of Texas 
the report, of Dr. Baldwin, published 
above, was adopted and indorsed by 
each member, with the expression that 
the appointment of a State Commis- 
sioner of Public Instruction, the estab- 
lishment of a definite State school tax, 
and the right of local taxation were 
amendments to the present law essential 
to the welfare of the schools. 

A resolution by Prof. Hogg was 
adopted in effect, indorsing the bill of 
Senator Blair, appropriating and distri- 
buting $10,000,000 on the basis of illite- 
racy to the several States to better pro- 
mote the interest of the schools and re- 
questing our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress to use their influence 
in behalf of this bill or in the support of 
some similar measure. 

The convention will meet again at 9 
o'clock this morning, at the school super- 
intendent's office. 

SECOND DAY. 

The Convention of Public School 
Superintendents met again yesterday 
morning, pursuant to adjournment, at 
the office of School Superintendent 
Foute. Nearly all of the buvsiness of 
the convention having been transacted 
the first day, there remained but little to 
be done in bringing the business of the 
meeting to a close. 

APPROVING A SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Before the meeting was called to or- 
der the members present were engaged 
in subscribing their names to the paper 
read bv Dr. Baldwin before the convcn- 
tion on Thursday, giving in detail that 
gentlemen's idea of a school system 
adapted to all of the requirement of this 
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State. (See in previous part of this 
report.) The convention has thus in- 
dorsed the report and an appeal will be 
made to the Legislature to carry out the 
suggestions it contains. 

PLAIN MR. GWYN. 

The Superintendents meeting proper 
being called to order Prof Gwyn, of 
Galveston, moved that as the title pro- 
fessor was being depreciated by its gen- 
I eral application to all kinds of quacks, 
and he took occasion to offer the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted: 
I Resolved, That the title professor be 
dropped from the address of teachers, 
excepting in the case of those teachers 
who are entitled to such title by virtue 
! of a professorship in an institution auth- 
orized to confer degfrees. 

Prof. Foute, in speaking to the reso- 
lution, very sensibly suggested that it 
was as useless to try and effect a reform 
in this particular as it would be to place 
a premium on military titles in this coun- 
try, where everybody who is not a cap- 
tain or a major is nobody. 

TO BRING GOOD RESULTS. 

The committee appointed to suggest 
a plan of bringing the school question 
before the Legislature reported as fol* 
lows : 

Houston, Dec. 29, 1882. 

To the President and Members of the 
Texas Association of SuiDcrintendents 
of Education : 

Gentlemen — Your committee, to 
whom was referred the duty of report- 
ing an outline of public school system 
suited to the wants of Texas and a plan 
for bringing the matter favorably be- 
fore the Eighteenth Legislature, after 
having heartily approved and indorsed 
ithe system as suggested in the able re- 
port of Dr. Baldwin, the President of 
the State Normal Institute, would re- 



commend as the best means, in their 
judgment, of placing the matter before 
the next Legislature the following. 

1. That each member of the associa- 
tion be requested to impress upon the 
member and senator from his district 
the necessity for the changes proposed 
in the school law and constitution. 

2. That an advisorv committee on 
education, consisting of five members, 
be appointed by the chair. 

3. That the executive committee be 
authorized to prepare a brief and 
pointed memorial, copies of which shall 
be mailed to every teacher who can be 
reached, with the request that the sig- 
natures of tax payers who are favorable 
be secured, and the memorial forwarded* 
to the legislature and asking the active 
personal influence of teachefs with their 
members. 

4. That the members of the associa- 
tion are requested to use every means 
possible to secure the active coperation 
of the press of Texas in securing the 
changes in the school law as recom- 
mended. 

Respectfully^ submitted. 

Prof. Baldwin. 
Prof. Hallyburton. 
Prof. McGuire. 
Prof. Dow. 

The report was adopted and the fol- 
lowing Advisory Committee was ap- 
pointed, as provided by the report: 
Prof. Rote, chairman; Profs. Ragsdale, 
Hogg and fialdwin and Mr. Gwyn. 

programme for next year. 

Mr. Gwyn, the chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to map out a pro- 
gramme for next year, submitted the 
following report specifying the different 
papers to be read before the next meet- 
ing of the convention, which takes 
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place at Galveston on June 27, 1883: 

Qualification of teachers, Prof. Rote. 

Promotion of pupils, Prof. Foute. 

Teachers' library. Prof. Colman. 

Preparation for school work, Mr. 
Gwyn. 

Normal Institutes, Prof. Baldwin. 

The State Normal School, Prof. 
McGuire. 

School Exhibitions, Prof. Hallybur- 
ton. 

The school session, Prof. Clark. 

Physical exercises in school. Prof. 
Winn. 

School inspection. Prof. Hogg. 

On motion. Prof. Foute was appoii>t- 
ed a committee of one to report upon a 
uniformity of school blanks at the next 
meeting. 

On motion, the convention adjourned 
to meet in Galveston on the 27th of 
June, 1883. 

FROM BUSINESS TO REFRESHMENTS. 

From the superintendent's office the 
gentlemen adjourned to the Capitol Ho- 
tel, to the room of Mr. A. H. Wilkins, 
where several bottles of champagne had 
been sent with the compliments of Mr. 
I. Japhet, also a box of fine cigars, 
There the convention was closed amid 
sentiment and the best of feeling, and 
afterwards the gentlemen present ac- 
cepted the invitation of Mr. A. H. Wil- 
kins to a dinner at the hotel, which was 
another pleasant culmination of a very 
pleasant and it is hoped profitable re- 
union. 
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EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL ASSOCIATION. 

At the meeting which had adjourned 
from Wednesday afternoon, Dr. Bald- 
win took the chair and Professor 
Foute read the following as the report 
of the committee appointed the evening 
before : 



Resolved, That it is the unanimous 
opinion of this convention of school sup- 
erintendents that a Journal of Education 
is both a popular and a professional ne- 
cessit}'^ to the State. Further that we 
would be glad to continue the publica- 
tion of the present Texas Journal of 
Education. Further, that inasmuch as 
Col. O. N. Hollingsworth has made an 
oflfer to sell his interest in said Journal 
to a printing stock company to be here- 
after formed and chartered, we agree 
upon the following plan for organizing 
the company and carrying on the Jour- 
nal: 

First, that the chairmah of the meet- 
ing appoint a committee of three and 
authorize them to obtain a charter for 
the organization, to be known as the 
Texas Journal of Education Company; 
to execute the necessary papers whereby 
the company will obtain possession of 
all the rio^ht and title and interest of O. 
N, Hollingsworth in the propert}^ and 
good will of the Texas Journal, for 
which they are to pay the sum of $500, 
said Hollingsworth to remain in charge 
of the official and State News depart- 
ment of the Journal. 

Further, the said committee to be in- 
structed to issue certificates of stock, 
placing the amount of each share at $1 2 ; 
and they shall prepare a circular letter 
and send a copy of same to every teacher 
in the State, setting forth the plan of 
conducting the journal and soliciting sub- 
scriptions to the journal and the stock. 
Further, the said committee is instructed 
not to consummate the purchase of the 
journal until stock to the amount of 
$2500 has been guaranteed, and 25 per 
cent, thereof paid in, and not until a con- 
tract has been made with a competent 
person as to the preparation of matter, 
etc., printing, proof reading, and general 
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supervision, at not less than $250 per 

year. Further, the said committee is 

charged with the duty of assigning to 

the several stockholders the editorial 

work which each is required to perform, 

such assignments to continue for one 

year, and all contributions to be sent in 

by a certain fixed date in each month. 

Further, that the full amount of stock 

be limited to $5000. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. B. GwYN, 
H. B. FouTE, 
J. B. Winn. 

The report being open to discussion, 
Prof. Rote said that nearly a j'ear ago 
he had started the School Journal at San 
Antonio, and had now nearly 1000 sub- 
scribers for it. He conducted the work 
more as a labor of love than for gain, 
and he proposed to stay in the field. He 
did not ask a cent from the association, 
but would increase the size of his paper 
and place it in the hands of professional 
teachers at a nominal price with the pro- 
per encouragement. 

Prof. Rote was asked to submit a pro- 
position in writing, and the convention 
adjourned till 3 p. m. 

In the afternoon the report of the 
Journal Committee was again taken up 
and amended so as to pay Mr. HoUings- 
worth $250 in cash and $250 in thirty 
clays for the Journal, and to increase the 
capital stock from $5000 to $10,000. 
As amended the report was adopted. 
The chair appointed on the Executive 
Committee, as provided for in the re- 
port, Profs. Gw}^, Foute and Winn. 
The committee also reported that $1200 
had already been subscribed to the capi- 
tal stock. 

It was determined that five directors 
should be elected as the dircctorv of the 
Journal Association, iind on nomination 
Professors Gwvn, Foute, Winn, Col man 



and Ragsdale were elected the director 
from among the stockholders. 

Professor Rote said he had had a pro- 
position to make to the stockholders, but 
he feared the matter had gone too far. 
He considered his Journal more valuable 
than the Texas Journal of Education, 
and thought it a better investment if the 
convention wanted a paper. 

Mr. Wilkins, one of the stockholders 
who was present, sifbmitted a proposi- 
tion to the company that he would sub- 
scribe $3000 of the capital stock if the 
remainder of the stockholders would 
subscribe the other $2000, he to have 
the editorial control of the paper and 
consolidate it with Prof. Rote's School 
Journal. The proposition was accepted 
and the report reconsidered, and the 
capital stock again fixed at $5000. Prof. 
Caiman resigned from the directory in 
favor of Mr. Wilkins, but that gentle- 
man preferred that the vacancy in the 
board be left unfilled. Prof. Winn 
thought the paper should be issued from 
Austin. This was left with the Board 
of Directoi*s. On motion, it was substi- 
tuted in the report that the editor of of- 
cial statistics and State news, should be 
changed to read "the Secretary of the 
State Board of Education" in place of 
O. N. Hollingsworth. 

The meeting of the Journal Associa- 
tion then adjourned. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. * 

On Friday, Dec. 30, before the meet- 
ing of the Superintendents' Association 
a meeting was had of the Texas Edu- 
cational.Journal Publishing Company, 
at which the articles of incorporation 
were read. The name of the corpora- 
tion was fixed as the " Texas Educa- 
tional Journal Publishing Company." 
The object is to transact a printing and 
publishing business. The places of bu • 
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siness of the corporation to be San An- 
tonio and Houston. Term of incorpo- 
ration 50 years — capital stock $5000, 
divided into 500 shares of $10 each. 
Under the articles of incorporation a 
new board of directors were elected, 
consisting of Professors Gwyn, of Gal- 
veston, Foute, of Houston, Rote, of 
San Antonio and Messrs. A. Wilkins, 
of Houston, and Nic. Tengg, of San 
Antonio. The petition was sent up to 
Austin yesteixlay for a charter. 



THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

PROPOSED BY THE SUPER- 

INTENDENTS. 



Houston, Dec. 29, 18S2. 

At a call meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Texas Educational 
Journal Publishing Co., Prof. W. H. 
Foute was elected president, protem, 
and W. C. Rote, secretary protem. 
Upon motion of Mr. A. H. Wilkins, 
the following directors were nominated 
and elected for permanent officers of 
the Company, viz : H. B. Gwyn, presi- 
dent, Galveston; W. H. Foute, vice- 
president, Houston; W. C. Rote, secre- 
tary, and Nic. Tengg, treasurer, San 
Antonio. 

Resolved^ That the secretary be au- 
thorized to publish the Journal and to 
put himself in correspondence with all 
the educators to get them to assume a 
department of literary and scholastic 
work of the Journal and such occasional 
articles as they may chose to furnish. 
That the president be authorized and 
directed to call a meeting of the direc- 
tors upon the written ^ request of three 
directors. That the officers above 
elected shall hold office until July i, 
1883, and until their successors are 
elected and installed. 

On motion meeting adjourned. 
Attest: W. H. Foute, 

W. C. Rote, Vice-.Pres. 

Sec'y. 



Editor School yournal: 

On an ordinary point of ward, city or 
state politics certain newspapers may be 
justly accepted as censors, whose criti- 
cisms are worthy of attention and con- 
sideration. The advice of such journals 
is most admirable in party conventions 
and other political meetings, and they 
are looked upon by certain people not 
only as beyond censure, but as beyond 
the possibility of failure. In some 
spheres, however, other than political, 
the unprejudiced eye can discover many 
fallacies in their opinions, and being con- 
vinced of the ad captandum character of 
many of the utterances, feel called upon 
to deny their infallibility. A late edit- 
orial in an Austin paper, (which, in said 
editorial, practically denies further claim 
to the name of Statesman^) is an illus- 
tration of what has just been said. This 
is by no means intended as a reply to 
the article mentianed, since it would be 
first necessary that it be made grammat- 
ical, and then logical. These qualities 
being absent, there remains nothing to 



answer. 



Fearing, however, lest a few of that 
limited circle which feeds upon the lucu- 
bration of the paper aforesaid, or that 
a still larger fraction of the people may 
read the article referred to in ' some pa- 
per of circulation and influence, like the 
Galveston News or the Houston Post, 
it is proper that a "plain, unvarnished 
tale" should be given of the adoption of 
the plan of education, which was en- 
dorsed by the Convention of Superin- 
tendents lately held in Houston — a plan 
which seems to strike the "Statesman- 
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like" editor as the very acme of the ridi- 
calous and the impossible. Without at- 
tempting, then, any criticism of the 
author of this brilliant (?) effusion, 
which the Post has already treated to 
such a "trouncing" as he perhaps never 
gets (though he perhaps deserved it) 
when a school-boy; without a comment 
on the evident need of the writer of 
some of the educational advantages he 
would deny to the present generation — 
without pausing to point out that his 
statements are but bold assertions — his 
reasoning thoroughly shallow, and his 
twaddle about "official army," "satraps," 
etc., mere clap trap, appealing to the 
most ignorant of the population, and 
finally without referring to the fact 
(which must be patent to all) that the 
sentiments expressed in this article, are 
utterly at variance with the spirit of the 
age, and opposed to the resolutions pas- 
sed by the convention of editors held in 
Houston last vear. 1 Let us examine for 
a moment the actual facts, upon which 
the critic has exercised his splenetic 
pen. 

The proceedings of the Superintend- 
ent's convention at Houston were efiven 
general publicity, thanks to the gener- 
osity of the city press, and it is only 
necessary to refer to them, to prove that 
every measure voted upon or adopted 
was the subject of the utmost care and 
deliberation. The gentlemen compos- 
ing the convention were representatives 
of the practical educational mind of the 
State, who came to its sessions, fresh 
from daily contact with teachers, trus- 
tees and citizens — who realized more 
forcibly than any outsider could do ( the 
editor of the Statesman^ of course, al- 
I ways excepted) the absolute necessity 
for a change in the manner of adminis- 
tering* the public school system; and 



who formulated the best system that 
could be desired for the organization 
and maintenance of efficient schools. 
It was hoped, not that the plan sug- 
gested would be passed into a law " in 
toto," but at least that any change made 
would partake of the spirit of that 
plan, and secure a system whose future 
usefulness would be commensurate with 
the resources and greatness of the State. 

All the provisions finally recom- 
mended were canvassed and discussed 
from various standpoints, and in no case 
was the " hobby " of any teacher grati- 
fied by the insertion of a " pet scheme." 
The writer's idea, that the whole scheme 
is gotten up to make some particular 
gentleman State Superintendent is the 
most sensational stuff ever published. 
Of one thing there is no doubt, viz : 
That should the Legislature pass the 
law creating a State Superintendent 
and appoint a committee to select a 
" grand man " for the position, it is 
altogether unlikely that his seat upon 
the tripod will be disturbed. Mr. 
Editor, I yield to no man in admiration 
for the Press, or in devotion to it as an 
educational and elevating power in the 
land, but cannot refrain from express- 
ing decided disapprobation when the 
deliberations of a set of honest, capable 
and experienced men are not only 
called " chimerical," but treated to vul- 
gar ridicule, and the motives of those 
men impugned on the flimsiest pretext. 

The fact is, the crying evil in modern 
journalism, the evil which is . calling 
forth the very sharpest criticism in the 
magazines, and which contains the seeds 
of its approaching loss of influence, is in 
the readiness of those who conduct 
newspapers to attack an enterprise on 
general principles, and after cursory ex- 
amination, and to bolster up a weak ar- 
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gument against such enterprise by at- 
tacks upon the personal character or 
motives of its promoters. 

Every member of the Superinten- 
dent's Convention will echo the hope of 
the writer, that the i8th Legislature 
will immortalize itself by giving to the 
State not a perfect, not an extravagant, 
not an impractical school system ; but a 
system partaking of the best features of 
other States, as extensive in its opera- 
tion and as generous in its support as 
the ability of her prosperous State will 
justify. Seneca. 



ECONOMY OF TIME AND EF- 

FORT IN TEACHING 

READING. 



The old way was to learn the alfha- 
het^ first orally and then pictorialiy. Af- 
ter that came the primer and the reader 
and children groped in the darkness or 
were led step by step, by the teacher.' 
This cumbrous method was unsatisfac- 
tory to intelligent teachers and one, more 
fortunate than his fellows, tore off the 
disguise which veiled the word method^ 
and thus secured an important advan- 
tage. The alphabetic is nothing more 
than the word method hidden under the 
absurd practice of recognizing and nam- 
ing the letters, which give no key to 
the combination, before attempting to 
recognize and name the word as a 
whole. Both processes going on to- 
gether, there is a great loss of time and 
a great expenditure of effort, both of 
which might be directed into channels 
of mind development. So the excellent 
word method gained supporters and 
grew in favor. It was the forerunner 
of something better. From words pu- 
pils soon learned frequenth' recurring 



syllables and utilized their acquisition. 
Finally was elaborated the phonic me- 
thod^ and thus more time was gained 
and more force conserved, for wise, pro- 
gressive teachers learned to use what is 
best in all. 

I may at some future time, discuss all 
of these methods more fully. I have 
another object now in view. The usual 
practice, in city schools, (which are al- 
ways supposed to lead in educational af- 
fairs) is to use book, blackboard and 
chart. This, to a certain extent, is right. 
But, I find that though the board is used 
freely in giving instruction, it is gene- 
rally used simply to fix the words found 
in book and chart — to give first impres- 
sions. The words, in these board les- 
sons, being printed on the board by the 
teacher. Then the chart or book is 
used for the rest of the instniction. Now, 
I do not like this clinging to printed 
forms of letters. I think it a great loss 
of time. Not only that; it also, carries 
with it a difficulty hard to overcome and 
works an injury in a cognate branch. 
Let us digress a moment. The board 
should be the teacher's main de- 
pendence in the first few months' work 
and should not be discarded during the 
first three years. The board and chart 
should be used for illustration. The 
teacher should not only use the pictures 
on the chart for fixing words, but should 
draw pictures on the board for the same 
purpose. Then, she should confine her- 
self to script forms ^ writing the words 
and, afterwards, the sentences, on the 
board. The child recognizes script as 
readily as the print forms. (Right 
here, let me caution vou — the teacher 
should always write well for her class's 
inspection. You know Dr. Page says: 
" It is not respectable for a teacher to 
write badly.") The pupil learns to do 
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then what children ordinarily are unable ' 
to do after four or five years' study — to 
read script readily. I will tell of its ef- 
fect upon penmanship in another paper. 
My experience has been that pupils 
readily pass fr6m reading script to print 
in a few lessons — most, unconsciously — 
with perfect ease. Not so with the 
old way. You all know how difficult it 
is to pass from print to script. Many 
"readers," recognizing the difficulty, try 
to remedy the evil hy inserting letters, 
in script. They should go a step fur- 
ther and make all the first half years' 
work script and in the rest of the course 
use both forms. This also economizes 
time and labor of both teacher and pupil. 
In putting supleraentaiy exercises on 
the board no time is lost if script be 
used. In fact, the teacher may dq it 
readily in the reading period. Often it 
is necessary to do this. It would be 
folly to try the slow and awkward 
prifiting process at such an hourfbr too 

much time would be thrown away. 
Bv adootins: rational methods of in- 

struction in reading, by discarding use- 
less work, by substituting script for 
print in the beginning and using both 
forms later, by using ample supplemen- 
tary reading and by making the study 
attractive, a child should be so well 
taut^ht that he might be able to read in 
any Jirst reader^ whether tiic exercises 
be printed or written, and thus at least 
a half year be gained. There tl:c aver- 
age school life of a child is lc,';s than 
three years, it behooves teachers to save 
every moment and direct every energy 

aright. 

Carried on simultaneouslv is writing]:, 

so that at'the end of the time the child 

not only reads script well hut writes it 

legibly. This is gained without loss of 

time, in connection with the reading 

lesson. The old practice, still in vogue, 



is to have pupils print the reading ex- 
ercises to impress them. Thus the child 
does what is of no use to him after- 
wards. Nay, more — this printing of 
letter forms, tends strongly to affect in- 
juriously his penmanship long after- 
wards, giving the teacher serious trouble. 
Experience has convinced me that the 
suggestions so hurriedly and cruelly put 
together redound to the pupil's gain and 
the teacher's advantage. 

Henry B. Gwyn, 

Sup't City Schools, Galveston. 
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Remarks. — We will be glad to enter all 
our City Schools, monthly, in this tabular 
form. Send in your statistics of schools for 
JanuarV and it will appear in the February 
number. 



CONSOLIDATION. 



Bv an arrancrement of the Texas 
Educational Publishing Company, the 
Texas yournal of Education was pur 
chased and consolidated with the Texas 
School Journal, and now published 
under the title of the Texas School 
Journal and Journal of Educa- 
tion. The Journal continues the form 
of the Texas School Journal, but it 
is considerably enlarged and the price 
of subscription has been reduced to 
one dollar, It promises to be one of 
tiie best and cheapest Educational Jour- 
nals published in the United States. 
Send in your subscriptions at once. 
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Xemis, #x.oo per year. In Advance. 

We send forth the Texas School 
Journal and Journal of Educa- 
tion on the wings of hopefulness, since 
the leading teachers and educators of 
the State have put their shoulders to 
the wheels of progress in establishing 
for themselves a medium that shall be 
co-extensive with the State itself. In 
every village and town there will be 
stockholders, and each will feel a pride 
in pushing this enterprise that the 
teachers representing a most potent, in- 
telligent and learned body of noble men 
and women may be heard, and thereby 
become a power to mould and shape the 
destinies of this great commonwealth. 
Texas has a right to be prou'd of its re- 
presentative men in educational circles, 
and from whom in this alliance, form- 
ing a stock company for the publication 
of an educational Journal, we may ex- 
pect ^ serial that will not be surpassed 
by any published. We know that the 
teacher is often regarded as a nonentity 
because he does not enter into the slums 
and brawls of politics, but his demure- 
ness and meekness is only a reserve 



force when occasion permits. The oc- 
casion is given, and the interests are 
vital, the Journal is your medium and 
upon the amelioration of the school 
system of Texas depends the prosperity, 
greatness and power of the State. Let 
every one speak his sentiments. The 
times demand it We turn aside from 
the consideration of school work for 
the nonce to discuss great and vital 
questions that may ultimate in a grand 
school system. The eighteenth legisla- 
ture is in session. Let us give them our 
moral support, and do battle for the 
grand and true. 



This edition of the Journal does 

not appear quite as early as was ex- 
pected, owing to the tardiness of some 
of the matters of the yournal of JSd- 
ucation. 

The current articles on Numbers, on 

Geography, and on a Course of -Study, 
were crowded out in this number, but 
will appear hereafter. 

Teachers, you have now a Journal 

which you can call your own. Do not 

forget that all successful enterprises 
must have a good financial basis. Send 
in your subscriptions and your ^ money. 
Over four hundred shares of the 
stock have been sold. Order stock 
soon or it will be gone. Shares ten 
dollars, of which twenty-five per cent 
must be paid in. 

Publishers, booksellers, dealers in 

furniture, school apparatus and school 

supplies, will now find, by / this '; grand 
alliance, the Journal to]rbe the best 
possible medium for advertising. And 
as teachers and publishers of the Jour- 
nal are jointly interested all patronage 
will be favorably regarded. The edi- 
tion for this month will be two thousand 
copies, and about that number will be 
issued monthly. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS. 



BV MRS. S. J. MERRICK, 
Of the San Antonio Schools. 



FOURTH PAPER.— 



^TTSIA extends from Cape Severo in 
yi North latitude 78° (/. e. 6° farther 
north than the northern part of North 
America and 7° farther north than the 
northern part of Europe) to Cape Ro- 
mana, 1° north, being in the same lati- 
tude as the central part of Borneo and 
Sumatra, northern part of Equador, 
northern part of the mouth of the 
Amazon, and the unexplored regions of 
Africa. In longitude it extends from 
the western part of Asia Minor, 26° 
east, to 169° west, or 191° east. 

COAST LINE. 

Siberia ^is one or the most desolate 
regions on the face of the globe. It is 
Ixiunded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean, the shores of which are barred 
by almost perpetual ice and snow. 
Commmencing at the northwest point. 



-ASIA, SITUATION. 

(See table, p. 21.) north 69°, 67° east, 
is the Sea of Kora. From this sea to 
the Gulf of Obe, which receives the 
River Obe at its southern extremity, the 
direction of the coast is north and east. 
To the east of the Gulf of Obe is the 
Gulf of Yenesei, formed by the junc- 
tion of Yenesei River and the Arctic 
Ocean. From this gulf the coast ex- 
tends northeast to Cape Severo, which 
is the most northern point of Asia. 
From here the coast extends southeast 
with a number of smaller indentations 
and just beyond the 130th Meridian 
forms the Gulf of Lena. From this 
gulf the coast extends east, bearing 
south to East Cape, which is the most 
eastern point of Asia. Here the conti- 
nents of Asia and America approach 
nearest each other, being separated bv 
Behring's Strait, which is but fortv 
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miles wide. There is a remarkable 
l»imilarity in this part of both continents. 
They are both without wood, the coasts 
are low but receeding from the sea rise 
into mountains. Southwest of East 
Cape is the Gulf of Anadir, From 
this the coast has a general direction 
southwest to Cape Lapatka, forming 
the east boundary of Peninsula Kam- 
schatka. From Cape Lapatka the 
coast extends north, forming the west- 
ern shore of the same peninsula. This 
peninsula is remarkable for its extreme 
cold, which is lengthened by a mountain 
chain that extends throughout its whole 
length. The sea of Okhotska forms on 
the north three gulfs, and on the west 
a deep gulf extending to the 1 37th Me- 
ridian. This sea has bold and rockv 
shores, and the country arises with a 
steep ascent till a mountain range is 
formed. Leaving the Sea of Okhotska, 
we pass into the channel of Tartary, 
thence into the Sea of Japan, and the 
general direction of the coast is south- 
west to Corea. The rivers and coasts 
abound in fish, Jind the pearl fishery is- 
carried on by the government. The 
Strait of Corea connects the Sea of 
Japan with the Yellow Sea. The Pen- 
insula of Corea is rich and fertile in the 'The seas on the eastern coast of Asia 



of Petchelee to the island chain the 
coast is generally flat and in many 
places so little elevated above the sea 
level as to be extensively inundated dur- 
ing a continuance of strong winds. 
From Chusan the coast is rocky, bold 
and precipitous to the mouth of the 
Si, or Canton river, from here fiats 
occasionally, interrupted by bold, head- 
lands. Nanking, 91 miles from the 
mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang has an 
extensive trade and exports satin and 
crape of the finest quality, also Nankeen 
from which it receives its name. Here 
is the famous porcelain tower 261 feet 
high. Canton, 70 miles from the mouth 
of the Si river is the greatest commer- 
cial emporium. The Chinese sea which 
lies east and south of Farther India 
forms the gulfs of Tonquin and Siani, 
the shores of which are rich^ alluvial 
plains. The coast of Anam is gener- 
ally bold and abounds in some of the 
best harbors in the world. The south- 
ern point is Cape Camholia, 9° north 
latitude, 105° east longitude. The 
Gulf of Siam penetrates deeply into the 
land. Bankok is at its head. The 
country is flat and swampy. The coast 
then extends southeast to Cape Romana. 



south but barren in the north. The 
"western shore is quite irregular and is 
washed by the Yellow Sea, which forms 
in the northwest the Gulf of Petchelee. 
This sea is gradually becoming shal- 
lower by the large quantities of allu- 
vium brought down by the Hong Ho 
and the Yang-tse-kiang rivers. This 
sea receives its name from the color of 
its waters near the shore. Its coast line 
forms an angular curve for nearly 
25,00 miles. One of its peculiar fea- 
tures Is the many island groups, with 
which it is bordered. From the Gulf 



are land locked. Of these there is no 
less than five, all of which are of con- 
siderable size. Passing around the 
Cape Romana you come to the penin- 
sula Molacca and the Bay of Bengal. 
An immense sea separating the two 
great peninsulas of southern Asia. It 
forms the Gulf of Martaban on the 
east, and receives several important 
rivers. Calcutta, 23° north latitude, 
89° east longitude, on the Hoogly, one 
of the mouths of the Ganges, is the 
capital of the Bntish Dominions in the 
Indies, It extends six miles alonsr the 
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rrver and presents a fine appearance. THE SPELLING BOOK. 
Hindostan has the shape of a triangle 

with its base at the Himalaya mountains tt , 1 . . 1 1. i- .1 

.. ^ ^ " . rr^ Under this caption the e<iitor of the, 

and its apex at Cape Comorin. ine ^. ^i,-r ^ r ^^ . r 

,,,. , ^ , ^ . . , New England Journal of Education, of 

coasts of rlindostan are deficient in har- .^ ^ f 00 

, , . , ^ , ^ . , Nov. 1 6th, 1802, states his views upon 

bors and inlets. Two only of the lat- , « r 1 • / 

J. , . ■; - ... the "use or non-use of this ( to me use- 

ter are of much size, namely the eulf of , . 1. , 1 . tt • 

^ , , ^ , . " ^ less) part of school equipment, lie is 

Cambay and Cutch on the west. On , ., .^ -. .,1. 

, " ^ , . . . . 1 , , heartily m favor of its use, provided it 

the oast Calcutta is the principal harbor. "^ , . , , tt • 

^ , ^ , ^ . comes up to his standard. He gfives as 

Un the Coramandal coast the moun- .. , . , 

, , , . - . reasons, zises tt has not and pzvposes it 

tains are bare and the wide maratime , .,. , ^t. 1 • . 1 

, . „ , , ^, -» , cannot accomplish. His editorial was 

plains are generally parched. The Ma- 1,1.. . . r .i_ t^ 

, , . 1 , . evoked by the recent action of the Bos- 

labar coast is rocky, but in many parts . , , - „ 

,, , . , , . .' ton supervisors, whom he quotes fully, 

well cidtiv^ated and its mountains cov- tt 1 r 1 • • 

J ^. , , , . , He takes one use from their report in 

'ered with forests form a continuous line , . , , >, , / rr^i 

., , , r 1 . . r.^, which he concurs, bo do we, ( i. "ihe 

510 miles lonff and 2000 feet hi ffh. The , , i. . ,.1- 1, ^ 

, - tV^, , . , , , , end sought for m any teachmo: of spell- 
sea coast of Beloochistan, formed by the . . . , .,,.,. „ 
A 1 . o , ,*. .. ^ , I'l^ IS ^to give the pupil ability to spell 
Arabian bea and gulf of Oman extends , ,i.,. 1, ,, 
I ,^ ., r.,1 TM . * ^ the words of his own vocabulary and 
due west 620 miles. 1 he Strait of Or- . ,. „ , " 

, ^ . ,^ . , . to tram him to spell cerrectly common 

mufs connects the Persian gulf with the , „ t^ , . 

,, , ^ rr.1 T^ . li.. words.' "But correctly written word- 

gulf of Oman. T be Persian gulf IS tc 20 . .,,,". 

... , . IT-,, forms are most easily and surely acquir- 

miles long and receives the Euphrates , , ^, , ^ , . , . 

Q , , ^Q , r,,, ed when the words are used m their na- 
m 30 north lat. 4S east long. The , . . 1 1 « 
, , , , . , , tural connection as expressing thought, 
neat on the narrow plains on the shores ^^^ ,.,,,,. 1 ./- 1 
of this gulf is BO great as to wither all ^^^' ^^'^^ ^^ believes that its first ob- 
vegetation. Its bed is carpeted with j^ct should be the "ability to • spell the 
a greenish coral, so that in calm weather words of his own vocabulary," he as- 
one seems to see extended beneath the signs other uses to spelling which have 
water, verdant forests and fresh plains, no connection with it. Mark this, (2. 
which form a contrast with the gloomy ^ n «• 1.7 . .7 . 77. 
monotony of the sandy and arid shores. "^* ^^"^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ simplest and best 
The Persian gulf is famous for its pearls fneans of increasing his vocabulary^'* 
which are found in clusters on rocks in and (3. "It would place in the teacher's 

the depths of the sea. Such places are hands the best instrument for the train- 
called banks. j^^ ^£ ^j^^ ^l^jjj j^ ^j^^ ^^g^ ^f ^j^ ^.^^j^^ 

LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE OF I'RINCI- *^ ^ « cj ir j x i* i 

tougue. Spelling does not accomplish 

PAL POINTS OF ASIA. . , _ , ' '^ _ . ^ , 

X, K, either end he proposes. It is not a fit 

Northwestern point (x) dear. 67 deir. • i. l. £. 1.1 \^r 

Cape severo , . . . 78 "107 " instrument for those purposes. VV e 

East Cape '... 67 " ir«\v " *. / \ t x 1 i i. / \ 

CapeLapatka 51 " 157E •' agree to ( 1 ). Let US look at ( 2 ) a mo- 

Southern point of Corea ic " 127 " , rr^i ii* i_ i • i 

AVt'stem point of P.jtchelee Gulf. . .^9 " iiS " mCUt. I hC SpeUlUg-bOOk IS ITiadc Up 

Canton 21 " 1 it " r -x 1 t r 1 r r^ 

Cape Cambodia 9 " 105 " of words — di'v, hfclcss forms, many of 

ciFciitfa""^.^"'^ .".*!!.".".!.'.'!..■ ■;!."'!.! 2.^ «' 'sj " which the child already knows and the 

C.»pe Comorin 8 "77 " i. i • r . • • . i • 

Mouthof Indus River z^% " (k " I'cst, rarely, if ever, entering into his 

Mouth of Euphrates w '♦ 4S " 1 t x i. £ iir i ^ 9 i 1 

cnp- Rtis-ai.ciad 22 " lo " spccch. 1 n f act, from Webster's bl ue- 

Str; it of Bahehnandeb 12 "44 " u 1 i* i r ^ ^ ^r*. . 

Suez 30 " 33 " back article of country store outfit, to 

CSel^ri^intof Caspian Sea ;■.!'. 37^ " 5^ .«' the latest publication, all contain alarger 

North of Ural River 47 " ki " ," c i i . 1 

Orsk . ,, 5i " ^9 ♦• proportion of words never used, than 
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lised by the child. Do we increase the 
child's working vocabulary by giving 
him these dry forms ? Is it not contra- 
ry to rational principles of teaching? If 
the teacher throw light on the word and 
fasten it properly, making it a part of 
the child's vocabulary, does he not use 
other means than the speller? Is not 
this teaching something else ? This is a 
thought and language lesson. Again, 
the word, when linked to the idea, and 
made an acquisition, is then of the child's 
vocabularv, and the child but learns to 
spell a "word of his own vocabulary." 
Are readers (and other text-books j so 
badly graded, so poorly written, that 
they do not accomplish one of their 
chief ends — the attainment of language- 
power. The building up of an intelli- 
gent vocabulary lies with them and the 
teacher. All we read adds its quota. 
Are teachers so barren of resources, so 
lacking in originality — in inventive 
power — as he implies? Good books, 
good object, science and language les- 
sons, wfth good teachers, accomplish 
just what he erroneously ascribes to the 
speller. Readers are, in fact, readers 
and spellers combined, the spelling dif- 
fering from that of the irrational 
"speller" in this: the words spelled are 
those the child is learning, or has learn- 
ed, the use of. They are carefully se- 
lected, * There is no dead or useless 
matter about it at all. The child learns 
to spell the words he uses and they are 
brought under the "eye-test'J continually. 
"Spelling is best learned in connection 
with the art to which it is applied," 
Word forms are best recollected when 
seen often in print and script — when the 
child writes them intelligibly. The eye 
is the best test of accuracy. Even in 
oral spelling the printed form is first re- 
called; the child pictures to himself — the 



minds eye sees — the word form before 
the attempt to spell is made. Oral 
spelling, without this aid, would never 
make good spellers, for there is no sug- 
gestion, in the names of the letters, of 
the sound of a combination. The editor 
says that "the copying of sentences, 
pieces of poetry and the like, may be a 
performance quite as perf unctor}; as the 
spelling of coltimns of words." This 
might be true, if children, under this 
system were put to writing what they 
do not understand, as is the case with 
the speller. They write what they un- 
derstand in order to fasten it. "Writing 
makes an exact man." Again, having 
learned the force of a word, in given sen- 
tences, they are taught to make others 
in which the words are correctlv used. 
This repetition, costing thought and ef- 
fort, tends to permanent acquisition of 
form and idea. 

He says : "It is practically better to 
have the selected words by themselves 
in a book, than scattered here and there, 
no one knows where, for the teacher, 
feradventure^ to light upon." What a 
commentary on intelligent teachers! 

The words used by us are as care- 
fully selected and as scientifically 
arranged as those used in spelling-books 
— in fact, more so, being based on right 
principles of instruction. 

Spelling is not " a fashion," as he as- 
serts, but an incident to the develop- 
ment of the word-and-form memory. 

In regard to his third purpose, no 
refutation is necessary. All can sec 
that he misses the mark. He confounds 
it with other studies, especially with 
reading and composition. It is not the 
purpose of spelling to train pupils in 
the use of their mother tongue. It has 
nothing to do with such training, which 

I 

is \\vz result of a combination of means. 
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Reading, composition (oral and writ- 
ten) grammar, etc., unite to accomplish 
that grand end. Spelling deals with 
forms £)nlv — word-forms. Its use is in 

mi 

reproducing these forms correctly, when 
necessar}' — in writing them accurately. 
Oi'al spelling alone cannot accomplish 
this. The ear is neither an accurate nor 
sufficient guide. Th^ eye, the form 
memory and the hand must be well 
trained. 

Practically, in writinj; only is there 
need for spelling — except occasionally 
to help others who ought to be able to 
help themsehes. Reading, composition 
and conyersation — and these only — ac- 
complish the other purposes (3 and 3) 
attributed to the spelling-book. 

Not only does the "speller" contain 
a lariJ^e number of words neyer mis- 
spelled and a larger number rarely used, 
but it has what appeal's another defect. 
Those that give the rules for spelling 
(and many do) follow the irrational 
plan followed in most of our text-kooks 
or arithmetics and on the natural exer- 
clses^ — stating the rule or law first and 
jl^iving the examples or facts afterward. 
That is not nature's way of teachin<£. 
It is reversinjjf her method. It is unat- 
tractive. Children are difficult to inter- 
est in it. Adequate results are not made. 
Much time, labor and mind is expended 
without adecjuate compensation in de- 
velopment and acquirement. 

In 4:he Galveston schools, since their 
\ (^ organization, written spelling has been 
prescribed and pupils have been taught 
to spell correctly the words of their 
own vocabulary, mastering word-forms 
as Ihev acquire words and putting to 
V, constant use their acquisitions. The 
work IS done svstematically and surely, 
not Icavins: the child's vocabulary '' at 
the mercy of a iruess" nor confiniu"; it 
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7\\\as School Jozirnal : 

Dear Friend: — I would like to say 
a word of praise on \'our first anniver- 
sary, I know of somethinjj: that you 
would appreciate more than to be in- 
formed that you have lifted many of us 
out of deep worn ruts and placed us 
upon a solid road bed. You convinced 
us that we were on the wrong track, 
and suggested a better way. You have 
directly and indirectly, nearly doubled 
the efTective teaching power of a num- 
ber of us. vSome teachers think you 






" to words he may pick up in the street 
or home " as the editor states though 
these words if proper to be used are 
taught aright. 

It is a notorious fact that pupils, who 
have conned the " speller *' over and 
oyer, kuowing it by heart orally, make 
continual mistakes in writing the same 
( words in ordinary letters and composi- 
tions.. This is not so with those who 
write the words they acquire. Oral - 
spelling is good as an occasional exer- 
«^. cise but cannot be depended upon alone. 
" Your subscriber having practiced 
this method with gratifying results, in- 
'troduced it in the Galveston schools 
when he organized them in October, 
1 88 1. lie discarded the old-fashioned 
spelling-book which, based on false 
principles and defective in method, did 
not accomplish the desired end. The 
/ results so far, are satisfactory. Better 
) still, they grow more encouraging 
1 month by month, showing that, in the' 
^ hands of a good teacher more good 
\ can be accomplished in this way than 
was formerly attained. 

H. B. GwYN, 
Supt. City Schools, Galveston, Tex. 
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impractical. We have found the con- 
verse true. Let me tell vou what you 
have done for us indirectly. 

You made us study principles and 
methods of teachings, and thus we pro- 
fited by the experience of othejs. We 
also tried to utilize our own experience 
hi a systematic manner. You recom- 
mended Johonnot's Principles and Prac- 
tice of Teaching. We obtained a copy, 
studied it, practiced it and profited by 
it. Never having had the advantage of 
a northern educator, a normal school, or 
a summer institute, we needed special 
assistance in applying those principles to 
each days work. Such assistance we 
obtained at a very slight cost. For in- 
stance, we found that teaching English 
grammer did not produce the desired 
results: i. e. did not teach pupils to speak 
and write correctly. W^e found too, 
that teaching grammar to children was 
contrary to established principles. Upon 
inquiry we found that a Mrs. Nellie 
Lloyd Knox had been teaching the 
teachers of Massachusetts. New York 
and Pennsylvania "how to teach" this 
'Subject. W^e sent for Mrs. Knox's 
Teachers' Manual. It gave that intelli- 
gent avSsistance in detail which we so 
much desired. It should be on every 
teacher's desk. 

You often spoke of object teaching as 
a means of cultivating the senses 
through which all knowledge of things 
exterior to ourselves must pass. The 
fact is we did not have any conception 
of what object teaching meant, although 
we thought we did. We sent for Shel- 
don's, Calken's, and Welch's Object 
Lessons. We were filled with enthusi- 
asm; it seemed to be contagious; the 
children caught it, the parents took it, 
and the whole community seem to have 



it. It extends to every subject taugl 
in school. 

Each lesson is to-day prepared foi 
to-morrow, both in matter and method^ 
We jot this preparation down in a note 
book. When to-morrow's work is dont 
we add suggestions and criticisms. This 
enables us better to prepare the nexl 
lesson, and will be of great assistance 
another year. The results are far mon 
than commensurate with our extra efn 
forts. Teaching is no longer a drudg-i 
ery for us, and attending school is n< 
longer a punishment to the pupils. All 
thanks to your dear Journal. 

T. A. Y. 



PLAIN PRACTICAL PENMAN- 

SHIP. 



BY THOMAS J. EASTERLING. 



[Continued from last number.] 

Finally, in order to teach penmanshi] 
with much success, the teacher must be 

CAREFUL. 

Nothing is so liable to occur, as that 

an error or a false idea should come int( 

the mind of the pupil of penmanshi] 

through negligence of the instructor; 

when we remember how much liberty 

there really is in the art, how^ much^ 

room there is for personal eccentricity 

we should be exceeding v careful ini 

1 

watching the effect of our instructionj 
upon each individual pupil under our' 
charge. Unless this be done vsome vic- 
ious mannerism or some personal fault] 
is almost certain to creep in. For in- 
stance one pupil will find, that at firstj 
he succeeds better in free-hand writing | 
with the cramped wrist movement than 
with the muscular or combined move- 
ment. Of com-sc, vou will illustrate 1 
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;hild creeps 
.; and also 
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pleasantly, how it is, that 
easier, at first, tliaii it wa 
von will explain how it i 
paildlcs easier than he swims. But you 
can explain tu^v it is by and hy. If the 
child should always creep he would 
grow up to be a misshapen eiipple. If 
a hov should always paddle in the 
water, he mav sometime lose his life 
through inability to swim for a few 
rods. Just so it is with the young pen- 
I man. He will never exet-l in the art of 
I writing till he teams to jnake nse of a 
free and easy rapid movement. 
Great care must he exercised on the 
[ part of the instructor that he dc 
permit his pupils to fall into a cr 
wrist movement of the pen while first 
bejfinning. Anil then there are a great 
many other little tilings in which he 
will be almost f;ure to go astrav, imless 
his teacher possesses this vigilant, close, 
watchful, careful spirit. Tiie careful 
instructor will always look to the indi- 
vidual pi-ogrcss of his pupils. lie will 
he careful for them. He may not get 
on so ra]iidlv with his course of lessons, 
ai a less responsible rival, but his success 
in the end will be incomparably greater, 
and lie will have a clear conscience with 
the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
(lone his duty faithfully. 

In conclusion — Ski//, faticurc, care. 
Possess and cultivate these qualities and 
vou will succeed as a professor of pen- 
n,..usbip. 



HOW MAV WE SECURE GOOD 

INSTRUCTORS FOR OUR 

I'UBLIC SCHOOLS ? 
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these words were uttei-ed. Tvfen every- 
where lalwr in hopes of a rewartl. And 
it is right that one should expect an 
equivalent for his labors. 

Knowledge like other things in life 
must be paid for, if it be gotten at all. 

It is not general that people are wil- 
ling to give something for nothing. 

The merchant says, "the ni:m who 
byys cheap clothing, oiust expect to get 

The rule is quite applicable in every 
capacitj- of life. School keepers; not 
scJtoo/ teachers, iii\ there is a va-st differ- ' 
ence, may he employed re^ily at low 
wages. But good, thorough, competent 
teachers, men who have sjjent years in 
preparing themselves for the. grand 
work, must be paid, 

I am persuaded that there are but few 
teachers, if any, so philanthropic as to 
teach wholly for the love of it. 

Is it true that tlie men who do the 
rough work of our cities are worth mure 
to us than the men who have to deal 
with, polish and guide the miiiils of o'ur 
children ? 

We do not hesitate to place ihcdiities 
and cares of the teacher side hy side 
with those of the parents. And is a 
tnist so sacred to Ije accompanied with 
less pay than that of the hod carrier ? 

Two teachers, the one boasts tliat he 
h.ts no school training and wh:it be has 
learned he picked up from the cMiiinions. 
The other has spent the best part nf his 
life in preparing himself for teaching; 
Ijoth are employed. Should they both rc- 
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nient for good able teacbei's. Let 
educators gi\'e good liberal wagc~. n 
the standard for examination bi;;li, 
then, Darwin like, let the littLstMlr^ 
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GOV. ROBERTS' MESSAGE ON 
PUBLIC FREE SCHOOLvS. 



The Old Alciildc, in his valedictory 
mcssaj^e to the Eighteenth Legislature, 
set forth his views on the subject of Pub- 
lic Free Schools. His first eleven para- 
graphs consist, merely, of quotatations 
from the constitution, which he knew, 
was made and provided to operate aji a 
bar against the development of an effi- 
cient system of pnblic schools. The 
framers of that instrument as a bodv, 
and at that time, were hostile to a gen- 
erous system* of public education. Their 
hostility was enjjendcred, very naturally, 
by a previous system and under a regime, 
that was better calculated for an abso- 
lute monarchy than for the requirements 
of a free people. It was managed by a 
centralized power, and the people did 
not even have a seeming voice in the 
establishment or direction of schools. 

He speaks of the legislature being 
pi^rmitted under the present constitu- 
tion to appropriate as much as one fourth 
of the public re^•enues for school pur|x>- 
ses, but all know very well • that he in- 
terdicted once such an appropriation, 
and that again by his cconojnic frinci- 
pies^ pay as you go^ which meant 
gather in all the revenues and hoard 
them as a miser, the treasury was over- 
flowing with the revenues of the State, 
and the question was. What shall be 
done with the hoarded wealth? Re- 
duce the State taxes, an<l a consequent 
reduction of the school fund followed, 
giving a mere pittance for the education 
of one half of the real scholastic popu- 
lation two or three months of the year. 

If there were any other way under 
the constitution and laws of the State, 
outside of our towns and cities, in well 
populated rural districts, to establish 



and maintain public schools, than b}' 
appropriation of part of the revenues 
the State I would heartily join Gov. Rob-^ 
erts in keeping the appropriations for' 
school purposes down to the minimum j 
standard, for I believe that revenues, col- 
lected by the people for school pni-j 
poses, will be more economically and, 
judiciously managed and disbursed, than] 
if, returned to them by the State and; 

used as a gratuity. 

He says that, "The law of 1876,^ 

passed by the^ legislature to carry out] 
these provisions, ( referring to the con-j 
stiti^tion ) and the amendments sinccj 
made to it, were shaped in harmony' 
with them by making the county judfjej 
the general director of the machineFv! 
for establishing the schools within hisj 
county." We grant the harmony, but] 
it is the harmony of a jewsharp, where- 
as the sons and daughters of 'lexiu^j 
should be exalted by a harmony whose! 
diapason closes full in man. A fiilll 
manhood is needed for the coming citi-l 
zen of Texas. To this harmony whichl 
the Old Alcalde lauds belong the or-l 
dinary branches of a common education,! 
as English grammar, composition, geo- 
graphy and arithmetic, all of which arc 
very necessary ; and I agree a respectablcl 
preparation for citizenship, but if thel 
Old Alcalde has as much knowledge ofl 
pedagogics as of jurisprudence, we askJ 
how are you to complete your ideal, un- 
der your proposed harmony, when it is al 
fact patent to every observer that the av- 
erage time schools can be maintained bv 
the State appropriation does not exceed 
three months per annum, and the 
scholastic period being six years, will 
srive a child ei^fhteen months of free 

tuition if he attends reijularlyl 

Eighteen months t«> acquire a fair] 

proficiency in English grammar, com- 
position, geography and arithmetic, do 
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you say? There must be some magic 
in your art, a secret, hidden from man- 
kind. I have always been taught that 
time was an important factor in educa- 
tion. The fact is Doctor Roberts, has 
neglected his arithmetic, and has forgot- 
ten, if he ever knew, the time and train- 
ing necessary to gain even a fair know- 
ledge of the subjects which he proposes 
above. 

Yet the governor has given hearty 
sympathy to the movement establishing 
the university. Did he build wiser than 
he knew, o'r did he foresee himself fill- 
ing one of its chairs, dispensing legal 
lore? I make the foregoing inquiry be- 
cause he ascribes such motives to those 
who favor a system of education as re- 
commended by the convention of. city 
superintendents at Houston. He says: 
"There are now seven thousand teachers 
of those schools, with a regular increase 
every year. This numerous body of 
teachers would be embodied in a com- 
mon purpose of self aggrandizement.^ 
Self aggrandizement! Three months 
teaching at twenty-five dollars a month! 
That was the ^^unkindest cut" of all. 

But I ask, how is the boy with his 
eighteen months training to enter the 
university ? Where is he to get his pre- 
paration so that he may pursue a course 
of study in one of the several depart- 
ments? 

This system which Gov. Roberts has 
outlined, lacks the connecting link be- 
tween the common schools and the uni- 
versity. 

He further says: "They (the edu- 
cators) habitually devise plans for gene- 
ral education, irrespective of the school 
in which it is to be taught, (as though 
the educators of Texas did not know 
infinitely more than this gQ vemor of 
such matters) whereas the object of the 



state (was that Gov. Roberts another 
Louis XIV, or is it the people?) in re- 
gard to each school is specific. In short 
he says, the common schools are for th6 
mass of the people, normal schools and 
summer normals for the training of the 
teachers; the agricultural and mechanical 
college for agriculture, and mechanic 
arts, and sciences connected therewith; 
the university for higher grades of 
learning, and the learned professions. 
Nothing is said about high schools or 
academies which form the connecting 
link between a good common school 
system and the university. 

The people are the rulers, and they 
have declared that this effete system 
lacking unity and efHciency shall be dis- 
placed by one formulated by men who 
have made school affairs and pedagogics 
a profession. The community system 
is based upon self-interest and caprice, 
now including these, then excluding 
those, having no unity and bounds; the 
examinations of teachers are mostly a 
farce; and the conduct of ^schools mostly 
a failure for want of intelligent and ex- 
perienced supervisors; no uniformity of 
text books, and no authority to institute 
it. Thus the people's money is squan- 
dered. 

Gov. Roberts does make one good 
suggestion in regard to levying a local 
tax for school purposes which is in con- 
sonance with the superintendents' me- 
morial. The basis of a good system 
lies in the optional organization of our 
justices precincts into school districts, 
with local control, and taxation for 
school purposes under certain restric- 
tions; including intelligent supervision, 
whether by pi*ecinct, county or district ; 
with a state department of education, 
having a superintendent or commissioner 
at its head, counseled by a state board. 
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composed not<of cx-officios, hut of men 
distiiiouishecl for their executive, schol- 
astic and financial ahility. We need not 
wait for the growth and development of 
a good school system, as in the New 
England, Middle, and Western States, 
hut profiting by their experience, the 
convention of Superintendents at tlons 
ton outline(1 a system, which if adopted 
would he the pride ami glory of Texas. 

Pl'RROS. 



THE "STATESMAN," 



THE PAN-HANDLE. 



The following model correspondence 
indicates the work beinj^: done in this 
vast region just received from the sav- 



ages: 



MoBEETiR, Wheeler Co.^ Tex., 

January 15, 18S3. 
Dr. J. Baldwin: 

Dear Sir: — Our city is three years 
old. We have just completed and paid 
for a $6000 stone school house. Our 
vSchool fund has been so invested as to 
bring us $2340 annually. We have 50 
}:)upils; many wealthy stockmen wish to 
educate their children here. We want 
you to send iis a superior teacher. \W 
will pay him a salary of $1000. 
Respectfully yours, 

F. M. Pattox, Co. Judge. 



Sam Houston Normal School, 
JIuxTsviLLE, Tex., Jan. 23, '83. 
Ti^DOE F. M. Patton: 

Dear Sir : -^Jt gives me special 
pleasure to send you Mr. W.B^ Ander- 
son. He would be considered a fii-st- 
class teacher in any »State. He goes to 
stay with you. He will buikl you up a 
school of which Texas will be proud, 
i. 1 Very truly yours, 

i J. ]^\LDWIX. 



Seymoir, Tex., Jan. 31, 1SS3. 

^(f, yournal of E ducat ioti : 

The illiberal and acnmonioits com- 
ments of the Aiistin Statesman on the 
proceedings of the school Superintend- 
ents greatly depreciate the vahte . and 
character of that paper, whose name 
should be an index to a broader and 
more enlightened policy. 

Sneering at "jx^dagogues" who simply 
advocate a more thorough distribution 
of educational means and . qdyftntages 
only betrays a want of sclx)lnstic culture 
or appreciation. 

While the woukl-be. official journal 
of the State capital is thus advocatinjj 
first-class crab-action in common school 
education, the majority of the State 
journals, keeping pace with an 
enlightened school sentiment, not 
only endorse the position of the 
Toi'RNAL OF Education and the School 
Superintendents, but take advanced 
ground for local taxation and improve- 
ment. Let not the lawmakers listen to 
the acerbity of the capital oracle, but 
<!o their duty to the risincr crcneration in 
making the school system as efficient as 
past liberality will justify. 

Arthtr Lee. 
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DtiriuGf a visit to Ensfland, Wales and 
Ireland, in 1876, I had the opportunity 
of learning: somethiher about the system 
of education there, not only as found in 
the public board schools, but also the 
private or select schools; for, the former 
I visited, and in one of the latter, tlic 
Collegiate Academy at Chapel Chool- 
ton, StofT. I taught, for a period of five 
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month*?, holdinii^ the jiosttion of Princi- 
pal tutor. - 

Since consi<lerable attention i« now 
directed to the Ptdilic School system of 
Texas, with a view to improve it, a 
binef . statement of the English system 
may not be amiss, thoiio^ji it is not to be 
commended as a whole. 

r 

THE BOARD SCHOOLS 

are what they term their public schools, 
(ierivin<^ the term from the fact that 
schools are managed by a Board, elected 
by tax-payers, men an<l women alike, 
heino^ voters, and likewise eligible to 
membership, the office being unsalarieil. 
It is stated as «:ood authority that the 
office is sought, eagerly, in London and 
principal towns, and men pa^^ two or 
three thousand dollars to secure the po- 
sitioni Where such a state of affairs 
exists, the natural consequence is* a dis- 
tortion of the ends of education, by 
favoritism in the elbction of teachers 
ntul the gradation and promotion of 
pupils through the seven grades estab- 
lished, as sO many stepping stones to the 
Universtiies. 

These schools aiV not free in the 
sense in whrch ours are, though the 
weekly dues of the children attendin<j 
are so light, not exceeding 75 cents a 
month, that they deem tliem so. The 
revenue whidi supports these schools is 
a government grant of about $4 per 
year to each pupil, a 'local tax and the 
prr capita dues above named. 

The salaries of teachers are regulated 
by grade partially, and by the amount 
of government aid which the <{chool af- 
fords, thus corresponding with the 
Texan -system in some respects. This 
feature, however, after thirteen years 
trial, has been found unequal and unjust 
and will be abandoned this year under a 
recent enactment. 



The reason is that only poor 
teachers were secured for poor 
schools, while in fact they need as 
•good, if not better teachei*s than the 
more advanced and better conflitioned 
schools. Salaries of head-masters are 
$900 to $ 1 200 and of Mistresses from 
$600 to $800, while the assistants rarely 
get more than $600 per year; and gen- 
erally the schools in the country are 
taught by some poor government pen- 
sioner or post-master of the place whose 
double salary affords him a respectable 
livinsr. 

These schools, thus manage^!, except 
in the Jarge towns, and manufacturing 
centres, are hardly worthy the name of 
schools. Fundamentally faulty, it is no 
wonder that those who are actually able 
to pay $ 1 25 to $ 1 50 per year for tuition 
and boarding send their children to the 
private schools which may be found at 
nearly every railway station, or conven- 
ient thereto. 

Owing also to the poor salaries paid 
teachers, the lack of proper text books 
and school apparatus, and the "red tape" 
of the system, many of the middle class 
r<?f use to patronize them. On the Other 
hand, they form voluntary associations, 
mostly relisrious or denominational and 
by contribution erect public schools, 
which they maintain. So that not one- 
half of the- children in England areedu- 
cated in the board schools. 

THE PRI\'ATK SCHOOLS 

are rivals of the board schools and con- 
tinually draw from them. In some re- 
spects they have the advantage. The 
principal either owns or leases the school 
and employs- his teachers. The salaries 
of head-masters in these are from $100 
to $150 per month, in to^vns. In the 
country assistant tutors are employed at 
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from $50 to $75 per month, when the 
school is prosperous. 

The cuiTiciikim of the schoots is gen- 
enillv the siiinc, for they are all sup- 
posed to he feeders of Oxford and cam- 
britlgc, iiiiil local examinations are held 
by committees from the universities, at 
which the candidates from all the schools, 
private, board and voluntary, arc exam- 
ined for PTitiy into the university classes. 
Months before these examinations take 
place, examination programmes, by 
topic, are i^^-^ued to the teachers, indicat- 
ing to Iheni in what respects to '■'■coacK^ 
candidates for the examinations. This 
is a pernicious practice, but it causes a 
sort of uniformity in the course of nation- 
al education^ a graduated puffing up! 

TEXT BOOKS 

are supplied in private schools by the 
principals nod in the board schools by 
the boards. These are generally of old 
style, unattractive and in harmony with 
the process of coaching. For example, 
no work on mental arithmetic is pub- 
lished in the vrhole kingdom, unless it 
be in Canada. The only progressive 
work found in the catalogues is a Scotch 
series and Colliers' histories. In mathe- 
matics the sum total is Euclid and from 
the time the boys can draw a figure on 
iheir slates they try to memorize Euclid 
though unable to comprehend the first 
principle. But it sounds lai^e! 

The use of outline maps,- the globe 
and the black-board is almost a mystery, 
except that a small black-board in each 
school room may be used by the teacher 
to write thereon his assignment of tasks 
by way of pimishment. The maps are 
merely ornamental, though the Scotch 
have learned the value of outline maps 
and are as usual ahead of their more 
passive English neighbors. 

In Ihe [^reparation of lessons, the 
school exercise book, which is a good 



thing, when properly used, enters as an 
important factor. But there being so 
many subjects of study and an anxiety 
to «show up big" at tBe end of the term, 
these books are filled with copied les- 
sons, the main p<nnt being the penman- 
ship. So far as the reason of the thing 
or the thorough knowledge of what is 
done, is concerned, no one cares; the 
exercise books are to be done up neatly 
and taken home at the end of the term, 
to show the parents or guardians haw 
much has been learned in a term, at that 

PASTIMES, *C. 

The sports of English boys at school 
are regulated as much as the length of 
the lesson. From the time they enter 
school until they leave they are under 
surveillance. A tutor greets them al 
the lavatory in the morning, conducts 
them to the study hall, watches them eat, 
goes with them to the play ground where 
cricket or hopping may be seen, and 
this continues until they retire to their 
beds to sleep. Their language, conduct, 
dress and everything are noted. In go- 
ing to or from church or chapel, they 
march in military order, wearing glove? 
and college caps, 

Wednesday and Saturday afternoons 
are called "half-holidays" and these are 
enjoyed when the weather is favorable, 
by going bathing, walking to some 
neighboring town, eight or ten miles 
distant, or going a nutting, but always 
accompanied by a tutor, whose business 
it is to watch every word and act. 

Besides cricket, these English boys 
amuse themselves by playing "fox and 
hound." One of them goes as fox, with 
a sack of paper wisps, and is given a 
mile start. He scatters the wisps along 
his course and over hedges, ditches and 
small river frills are rivers in England) 
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and endeavors to throw the hounds off 
the true course, bv divers wavs. Some- 
times he is cauijht before he fjfets back 
to cover, but the best boy- fox keeps out 
till dark, eluding his pursuers, and seek- 
ino^ his retreat when all have j^iven him 
up. This play is almost as popular as 
cricket. The walks spoken of are not 
as tedious as, one might suppose, for* the 
roads in England are generally as solid 
as good pavements in our cities, and the 
sights afforded, arc genuinely pleasant. 
One of the favorite walks of the Chool- 
ton pupils w^as to Trentham, seven miles 
off, where the Duke of Sutherland has 
a country seat and keeps, among other 
attractions, a stud of of 100 horses, a 
park of more than 100 deer and several 
packs of fox hounds, all of which in- 
tenselv delijyhted the voun«: Britons. 

EDUCATION IN GENERAL. 

It must be apparent to the reader, 
from the foregoing, that education in 
England is still fifty years behind our 
popular school systems in the older 
States, such as New York, Pennsvl- 
vania, Ohio, Georgia, etc., although it 
has been compulsory since 1870, in so 
far tiiat every pupil of school age must 
attend some school, either board or other 
sort. 

The results of more than ten vears 
experience are not as gratifving as thev 
ought to be, and the system has to be 
revised, after the expenditure of much 
monev. 

» 

Our Legislators who have now the 
power, and whose dutv it is, should look 
well to the experiments made in other 
States or countries, and profit bv the 
failures as well as the successes of the 
past, before they adopt a permanent 
policy. Yours sincerelv, 

\V. R. l^iEiu.v. 

Sevmour Academv. 



THE TRAPEZOID PROBLEM. 



SOLUTION. 
E 



D 



C 



111 



H 



n 



F 



B 



Prob. To draw mn parallel to AB 
so that mn BA =mn CD. Find FIL 
Given— AB = 5ft. DC = 2ft. PFrr3 ft. 
Complete the triangle ABE. Draw EF 
perpendicular to AB. Then EP = 2ft, 
.-. EF = 5ft. 

Area A E B : A rea E m n : : ef '^ : EH -^ 

.-. i2|:7j ::25:En2 

.-. En=r3.8o7+ft. 

.-. nF = EF—EH = 5— 3.807 

I.-192-j-ft. 

Corollary: mDCn— ^Jsq. ft. 

DEC--:2sq. ft. 
Emn 7jsq. ft. 

J. H. Ranson, 
Gonzales, Tex. 



Prof. nalbedl,of San Antonio, handed 
us an excellent solution of the above, in 
Algebra, but for w ant of the proper 
mathematical sii^ns we are unable to 
give it. — Ei). 



GiDnrN(;s, Tex., Jan. 23, 1883. 
I wish to offer the readers of The 
Journal a question to be solved. It is 
a mathematical question. I would be 
glad to find out the correct method of 
solving such (juestions. 

(7. W. SOUTHEKN. 
PROBLEM. 

A. has l^.'s note for $3000, drawing 
7 per cent, interest. B. agrees to pay it 
off in three equal annual payments. 
How much will he pay each year? 
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tained the report of the doings of the 
City Superiiitemlent's Convention at 
Houston. Thnughjhe report occupied 
much valuable space, it seemed fitting 
that the initittl mimbL-r of the new series 
of the Journal should give place to a 
more permnnent public record of the 
work, than the usual dailies could af- 
ford. 

The present number is wholly made 
up with a good variety of original mat- 
ter. Several articles which came too 
late for the present number will appeajj 
in our next. We thank onr kind coijf 
tribiitors for their timely help. May 
otheiT*, seeing their good work, be cn- 
uouraijed to do likewise. 



We have had 
pei-sons desiring to secnre .stock. To 
all we can say that we believe it will be 
a good investment, financiallv, and, 
by fostering such a noble enter- 
prise it will pay educationally. The 
schools of Texas are for fhe children of 



the JofKNAi, is for ilK 
ned by them, their 
which the best talent of 
its eilucators may \oice their methods 
school work and their opinions on edu- 
cational aiTairs, To all wishing to pur- 
chase stock, send in your names and 
state how many shares you wish to take; 
then as soon as the certificates are issued, 
they will be sent to some correspondenl 
near you for the collection of them 
and the delivery of the certificate. Each 
share of stock is ten dollars, upon which 
25 per cent, must be paid on delivery of 
certificate. It is not contemplated thai 
any further call will be made upon the 
stockholders, as it is confidently believed 
that the profits will eventually cause the 
stock to he at par value. 



We must again make an apology i'-" 
the delay of this issue caused by the dt- 
lay in the shipment of paper. The twi 
thousand copies issued exhausted ihf 
ordinarv supply before another could he 
obtained. We promise the March nvtm- 
hei- on or before the middle of the 
, month. Our friends will bear with us, 
as it takes some time to get an enlarged 
enterprise in a good working coiiditiou. 



We note a change of the pcrso'incl 
in the Secretaryship of the State Bnanl 
of Education. Hon. (). N. Hollings- 
worth has retired and the place is nov,- 
filled by the Hon. B. M. Baker. May 
the present incumbent have as long a 
service as his predecessor, and win, if 
possible, of the schoolmen and eduQihii^ 
of Texas even a more profound regsrti. 
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The following is the text of the joint 
resolution passed by the House to en- 
grossment : 

To amend Section 3 of Article 7 of the Con- 
stitution of the State of Texafe. 
Sec. I. Be it resolved by the legislature of 
the State of Texas : That Section 3, Article 
7, of the Constitution shall be so amended as 
to hereafter read as follows : 

Sec. 3. There shall be levied and collected 
annually upon the property in this State, not 
otherwise exempt by the Constitution, an ad- 
valorem tax of not more than twenty-five 
cents on each one hundred dollars valuation 
thereof, and a poll tax of one dollar upon 
tvery male inhabitant of the State between 

the ages of twenty-one and sixty years, and 
there shall be set apart each year in addition 
thereto, one fourth of the revenue of this 
State derived from occupation tax for the 
benefit of the public free schools. 

The present legislature in its vacillat- 
ing action on the above joint resolution 

reminds one very much of the king of 
France with his forty thousand men 
marching up the hill, then down again. 
At the present writing it is hard to fore- 
tell what will be the final outcome of 
the matter. It is evident that a consti- 
tutional minority is controling the maj- 
ority who are prepared to give Texas a 
good school system. 



The basis of a good school system 

for any state, consists in local taxation 
under constitutional restrictions. Bring 
the various operations of the system as 
near to the people as possible, and 
in a like degree will its efficiency be in- 
creased. 

A free people, possessed of a fair 
share of intelligence do not require the 
State to act as their guardian. The 
people in their several localities are as 
competent to determine the length of 
their school terms and the appropriation 
necessary to maintain them, as some of 
the legislators who are making buncombe 
speeches about permitting the dear peo- 
ple to tax themselves. Some of these 
Great Unknown feel so exalted, that 
they fancy the toiling world below a set 
of rimpletons. They were, when they 
sen : such a representative. 



A generous local -option tax for cities, 

towns and densely populated districts 

is demanded ; a limited State tax for all. 

We are opposed to a large State tax, 
for we snail get, what so many objected 
to in the Davis administi;ation — a central- 
ized system. What can be jshown by 
local taxation? Behold the excellence 
of many of our city schools. At a far 
greater cost than is now required to 
maintaiii them, the State under that cen- 
tralized system, haa no such city schools 
as we now have by local control. The 
privileges of city schools we would ex- 
tend to the rural districts. We believe 
they can manage their affairs as well as 
cities and towns. 



Much b(i^^b<^e\i>, f^^ of late about 

industriaJt education. Manr ^f , its 

warmest iriends would like to see it 
engrafted upon the public school sys- 
tem. They^say it works well in France 
and Germariy/^/,, hence" it oug^ht to be 
adopted here.' Atj^^^ G bvcrnoMint and 
people of the United States differ from 
those of otl^er nations, so must its 
schools — the nursery of its coming 
citizens. Whenever a rail-splitter, a 
tanner, or a tailor may not become the 
President of the Republic, and when 
fixed classes and guilds must keep in the 
trammels of social orders, and predes- 
tined pursuits, industrial education will 
form an important part of elementary 
education — but not till then. 



S. S. Nichols, the genial general agent 

of the University Publishing Co., had 
one of his ads in the last Journal some- 
what pied. Remember the Colonel de- 
lights in his proper initials S. S. Nichols, 
and his address is Galveston, Texas. 
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Analysis <<>f Sentences, bv Henry B. 
BiTCKHAM, A. M., is a new work published 
by Ivison, Blakemaii, Tavlor & So., New 
York. This work presents the study of the 
, English sentence from the true standpoint — 
the thought. ILid this work been published 
later, that is after the one we have partly 
written, we would have accounted a part of 
Buckham's Analysis a plagerism, but as it is, 
ours may be thought so. It is indeed singu- 
lar that two minds working under dift'erent 
circumstances, conditions, and places widely 
sundered, should in many respects reach the 
same new and important conclusions. We 
hail Buckham's Analysis as a fore-runner in 
teaching a better knowledge of the English 
Sentence. 

Thompson's Arithmetic Series in two 
books, one a Complete Graded Arithmetic, 
the other First Le.->sons in Arithmetic, are 
neiatly and substantially bound. The con- 
tents in each are similar to most books of this 
kind, and the form is according to the most 
approved methods of teaching. 

Test Problems in Algebra, published 
by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co!, Cincinnati, is 
a carefully graded work on that subject, and 
may be used as a supplement to any text- 
book in Algebra. It will fill a very import- 
ant place in school work. 

GiNN, Heath & Co., Boston, have placed 
upon our table a neatly bound copy, in cloth, 
of Yale Examination Papers, including ex- 
amination q.uestions from 1876 to 1883, on 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry; Latin 
Grammar, Caisar, Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, Ro- 
man History; Greek Grammar, Xenophon, 
Homer, Greek History. This book should 
be in the hands of teachers preparing pupils 
for college. 

The Modern School Readers, edited 
and published by H.J. Gourley, Pittsburg, 
Pa., form a series of four books. The typo- 
graphical make up is excellent. They have 
the merit of first-class publications, and thev 
contain much fresh matter, well selected and 
properly graded for the dift'erent books of the 
series. 

The Louisiana Joirnal of Education 
for January lies upon our table. It is one of 
the most expeh.sively gotten up Journals 



in this country ; and is a work of art, so far 
as paper and typography are concerned. It 
is very readable. 

* 

The PRAiRfE Flower, a literary maga- 
zine of 48 pages, published in Corsicana, 
Texas, and edited by Mrs. C. M. Winkler, is 
a very creditable serial. We wish the edi- 
tress mych success. 

We regret to have to record the discontin- 
uance of T/ie Teacher^ s Guide. It has been 
characterized as an advertising medium for 
its proprietor. It may have been started for that 
purpose, but its success as an educational 
paper has been too great for it to be ignored 
as such. We have heard many teachers say,. 
" The Teacher^ s Guide is one of the best pa- 
pers." Its place, on our exchange table, will 
be hard to fill. We hope the Penman*$ Art 
Journal, with which the Guide has been con- 
solidated, will prove itself worthy of the 
place. 



ADVERTLSING NOTES. 



ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 



Are vou disturbed at niijht and broken of 
your rest by a sick child suffering and cry- 
ing with pain cutting teeth.'* If so, send at 
once and get a bottle of Mrs. W^inslow's 
Soothing Syrip fc^r Children Teething. 
Its value is incalculable. It will relieve the 
poor little sufferers immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it 
It cures dysentery and diarrhoea, regulates 
the stomach and bowels, cures wind colic, 
softens the gums, reduces inflamation, and 
gives tone and energy to the whole system. 
Mrs. WiNLLow's Scm)thing Syrup for 
Children Teething is pleasant to the taste, 
and is the prescription of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists througli- 
out the world. Price 25 cents per bottle. 2iy 

A PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHTER. 

Scientific Ainerican, Nczv York, December ib. 
A Portable Electric Lighter for $5.00 is 
being extensively sold by the Portable Elec- 
tric Light Co., of 22 Water Street, Boston. 
It is an economical and safe apparatus lor 
lighting for home and business purposes. 
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SPELLING.' 

A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE SATURDAY TEACHER's INSTITUTE, OF HOUSTON. 



BY Sl^PT. W. H. FOLATE, 



TTTHE subject of the lecture, to which 
J^ your attention is requested, is one 
of those, which rrmy with some show 
of justice, be considered common- 
place, and hence arises the principal dif- 
ficulty in the way of arousing your in- 
terest. 

While not agreeing with this opinion, 
yet I can readily perceive how" it oper- 
ates to convince many persons that 
"Spelling" is the driest and most unin- 
teresting topic that could be discussed. 

Language, or that comprehensible 
communication between men, which we 
call thus, may be held as the crowning 
gift of God to man, and the study of 
language may, therefore, be considered 
the highest in which men can engage. 

Indeed, it is not too much to assert 
that the history of language constitutes 
the history of mankind, and that the 
study of it will inform us of all, even 



the most minute events in the career of 
man. It would be possible to dwell 
upon this subject at great length, and 
my desire to do so is only restrained by 
the wish to present the professional, 
rather than the aesthetic aspect of the 
subject. However, I may indicate the 
scope of language study in some degree, 
and exhibit its relation to the history by 
instancinor two words most familiar to 
all who hear me. The two words are 
"Pagan" and "Heathen." 

Some of the most interesting points 
in ecclesiastical history are concealed be- 
neath these two words. Briefly then, 
to the student of language they say that 
when the Christian religion first secured 
a foot-hold in Italy, it was in the cities 
it first took root, and in-as-much as the 
"Pagan" or rural population refused to 
receive it, this word or the English word 
"Pajjan" came to mean "one who disbe- 
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lieves the Christian religion," So it was 
also in Germany, where the experience 
of early Christians was similar, and lu- 
as-much as the "disbelievcis" lived in the 
open country, or in the "heathe," they 
were denominated "heathen," which 
hence came to mean "one outside of the 
pale of Christianity," Thus in every 
word may be found a vast history, con- 
cealed, even the little particles "a," "an," 
'*t!ie," "and," etc., etc., yielding some- 
thing of hcautj' and interest to him who 
studies them. All who doiiht this arc 
referred to that celebrated work of 
Home Tooke, called the "Divci-sions of 
Purley." 

In dealing with a subject, then, upon 
which the seal of "commonplace" has 
been set so unjustly, and beneath which 
lies so much of the history of humanity, 
one cannot help wishing to possess a 
pen like that of Samuel Colridgc, who, 
accoitling to one of his admirers, "could 
have written an essay on a broomstick 
in such a style as to secure it a perma- 
nent place in literature." In the absence 
of such a boon, I crave your attention 
while I present the subject in as brief 
and graphic a manner as is possible. If 
I shall induce yon, as teachers and stu- 
dents, to look beneath the mere shell of 
words and reach the kernel inside, if I 
shall inspire a deeper interest in the 
stu<iy of mere words, I shall be amply 
satisfied. 

In one of the manj' fine scenes for 
which Shakespeare's play of Hamlet is 
celebrated, the gloomy young prince of 
Denmark is represented as seated, in his 
usual attitude of dejection, gazing upon 
an open book. There enters to him old 
Poionius, who has been charged by the 
queen-mother to discover, if possible, the 
cause of his continued melancholv. In 
lesponse to the questions of Poionius as 



to the subject matter in which he wa^ 
so deeply interested, Hamlet tui 
slowly aiid cahnly toward him and 
peated the phrase, "Words! Words/" 
This answer may be accepted iw a sirt 
indication of the state of Hamlet's minJ, 
and expresses moreover his scorn for 
the fanciful woca of the hero of whom 
he reads, compared with the real soimw- 
which were laid upon himself. How- 
ever we may be disposed to eycuM; 
Hamlet's contempt for "Words, word-, 
worIs!" it must be admitted that theie 
is no good reasoii to agree from the con- 
temptuous tone of his exclamation (;is 
many are apt to do) that ShakespoiJie 
intended to "underrate the power of 
words. On the conti-ai-y, Shakespeare's 
undying fame is a proof, beyond cai 11 
of the power of words, and one can noi 
read his grand dramas without pereeii- 
ing that the very "open sesame" of liler- 
arv greatness may be found in v-'onis. 

■words, -words. 

A word has been loosely defined iis 
the "sign of an ide_a." This definition 
does not go far enough, since a won! 
may be truly called the nucleus of a 
thousand ideas, the center from whith 
ramifv innumerable grand and nobk' 
thoughts — the key which may unlock a 
very treasm-e <)f knowledge — tht 
thought which mav ripen Into a hundrtd 
glorious deeds, until in the language of 
Festus "We live in deeds, not words,— 
in thoughts not figures on a dial," He 
lives most, who thinks most, feels tlit 
noblest, acbi the best, 

I can not forbear offering a few illus- 
trations by way of exhibiting this en- 
pacity of single words to stand for mam 
ideas. W^hat won!, in our langiiiis;<-'i 

word '''■Uberty .'" To the prisoner, 
languishing in his cell, it means the un- 
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[•molested view of fields and flowers, the 
unhindered pursuit of happiness; to the 
slave, it means release' from chains of 
bondage; to the busy man, it means rest 
and quiet ; to the idler, it means freedom 
from responsibility; to the wretched, 
rescue from affliction; to the patriot, 
political and social regeneration of man- 
kind; to the Christian, freedom from 
care and sin, and a blessed eternity. 
Again, what a crowd of thoughts come 
trooping into the brain at the sound of 
that sweet word, ^^HomeP'' To the 
toiler, in the mines, it means sweet re- 
pose; to the traveller, it brings visions 
of delight; to the soldier, it is the epit- 
ome of all for which he risks his life; 
to youth, it represents the first and best 
of schools, and to old age, it opens an 
asvlum "Where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest." 
So I might go on with 6ven more strik- 
ing illustrations, but no more are needed 
to 3how how inadequate is the usual 
definition of a word. Words have been 
termed "by one w^itty writer, "the small 
change" of society and it is certain the 
world of literature would be as much at 
a loss without them as would be the 
world of commerce without its gold and 
silver. In one respect, however, there 
is a vast contrast between the two kinds 
of currency, viz : the value of the latter 
is fixed bv the laws of nations, and 
hence is limited, while the value of the 
former is fixed by the laws of the human 
intellect, and hence is unlimited. With 
but a few hundred words at his com- 
mand, a man may claim superiority over 
him whose wealth in gold and silver 
rivals that of Golconda. In another im- 
portant point, also, do these two present 
a contrast, viz : the possessor of gold and 
silver, dies and leaves his wealth to the 
few who constitute his posterity, to be 



squandered and wasted, perhaps, "in 
riotous living:," while he who has ac- . 
cumulated the wealth of w^ords, leaves 
it as an inheritance to mankind, which 
so far from being wasted by use, can 
but increase in value with each succes- 
sive generation. Compare the achieve- 
ment of Dr. Johnson in the compilation 
of his dictionary with the proudest mili- 
tary or financial trimiiph ever attained 
by an Englishman, and you must admit 
that it was grander than all. It is curious 
how rich, how affluent, any man may 
be when the possessor of but a small 
number of words, and it is still moi-e 
wonderful how these words may be 
converted into filthy lucre, by a few 
strokes of the pen. I was reading a 
witty paragraph lately as to the v^alue of 
certain names, the author remarking 
that the name, W. H. Vanderbilt writ- 
ten at the foot of a slip of paper (check) 
would be worth millions, while H. W. 
Longfellow^'s would not be worth as 
many hundreds, if signed to a similar 
slip, (poem.) The paragraphist omitted 
to state one remarkable fact in regard 
to these two words, which is that while 
the signature of Vanderbilt represented 
a subtraction from his wealth, that of 
Longfellow represented a gain, not only 
to himself but to all the world. Let u: 
then give to "words" their true value, 
and let us realize, in all its potency, the 
God-given power of speech! It has 
been remarked that a man may be rich 
in the possession of a few words. To 
prove this, it is only necessary to say 
that Shakespeare used but 15,000 words 
in the composition of his masterly 
dramas, Milton but 10,000 in "Paradise 
Lost" and all his voluminous, miscellan- 
eous waitings, while great authors like 
Walter Scott, Bulwer and Dickens may 
be considered affluent with 6000 or 7000 
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words! The great mass of educated 
authors and writers are fully content 
with 5,000; and people, not professional 
writers, may be comfortably well off 
with 3,000; while the great mass of man- 
kind (of the Englishrspeaking race) may 
get credit for no small intelligence with 
1,000 words at their command. This 
is true also, although the total number 
of English words collected by lexico- 
graphers is estimated at one hundred 
thousand! In the accumulation of 
words, therefore, the quality is to 
be considered before the quantity, 
and it is no discredit either to a 
writer or speaket* to be "a man of few 
words." .Caesar's brief dispatch, "Veni 
vidi vici," contains more matter than one 
of Wolsely's Egyptian dispatches, Cato's 
"Delenda est Carthago" contains more 

pith than many a senatorial speech, while 
"millions for defence, not a cent for 
tribute" has immortalized Pinckney 
more surely than the most eloquent tirade 
against the attempted tyranny of France. 
But it was not the sole purpose of this 
discourse to remind my hearers of the 
value of \yords, as words, but to present 
a few practical views on spelling in its 
relation to education, and to offer some 
suggestions as to the method of impres- 
sing words upon the minds of children. 
I may define spelling, (which term I 
have used purposely as more compre- 
hensive, and less technical than ortho- 
graphy,) as that process by which the 
teacher seems to impress a perfect pic- 
ture of words on the pupil's brain. 
Tliere can not be a more fatal error 
than that made by many teachers when 
mere memory is relied on in order to re- 
tain this impression. Memory is of 
much value to be sure, but, in this work, 
must be subordinated to more substan- 
tial faculties. It may be readily sup- 
posed that the plan which is successful 
with one word will be equally so with 
others, and hence a few illustrations are 
deemed sufficient. 

[to be continued.] 
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CATION. 
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Perhaps to no one man, more than to 
the celebrated Lycurgus, did the ancient 
Spartans become indebted for these ex- 
cellent methods, pertaining to the train- 
ing of youth, which, for above five hun- 
dred years "sunk into the very temper 
and hearts of the people, like a stroni^ 
and good die, that penetrates thorough- 
ly." Lycurgus, who "cut no small 
figure" in the history of Greece, "the 
mother of arts," was a legislator and son 
of Eunomus, one of the two kings who 
reigned simultaneously at Sparta. It is 
said of him by Plutarch, that he trav- 
elled extensivelv in order that he miorht 
become acquainted with the manners 
and customs of other nations. After his 
return home, he at once set about formu- 
lating plans for remodelling the govern- 
ment, and regulations governing the sen- 
ate and public eating-houses; and among 
his best were the ordinances directed to 
the Spartan youth, who were to become 
citizens of that happy old state. His- 
torv informs us that he never left an or- 
dinance in print, but enforced it by prac- 
tice and example. Lycurgus regarded 
the education of vouth as one of the 
prime objects of a faithful legislator's 
care. . Believing that the state claimed 
a greater and more legitimate right to 
its youth, than did their own parents, he 
took no little care to have the Spartan 
youth brought up under an exact and 
rigid training. And it is perhaps, ow- 
ing to this very fact, that Cicero, in his 
orat lone pro Flaco^ while commending 
the Spartans for their virtue and cour- 
age was led to say: '•'•Ciijus civitatis 
sfectata ac 7iobilitata virtus^ non solum 
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natura cot'roborata^ veruni etiani dis- 
ci pit na putaturP 

This is truly indicative, how very 
momentous it is, that a state should see 
to the proper training and education of 
her sons and daughters, who are to he- 
come its life and motive powers. Our 
maxim of Lycurgus, which Aristotle 
took no little pleasure in repeating in ex- 
press terms, wasy that ""'as children be- 
long to the state, their education ought 
to be directed by the state, and the views 
and interests of the state only considered 
therein." This is the reason, no doubt, 
that he was anxious for their being edu- 
cated in common, and not beinor left to 
the fancies, humor and caprice of pa- 
rental indulsjence. 

Children were not unfrequently ac- 
customed not to be particular in their 
eating, or to be afraid in the dark. They 
were taught not to give themselves up 
to peevishness and ill-humor; to lie hard 
at niofhts, to wear the same clothes win- 
ter and summer in order to harden them 
against cold and heat. As for literature, 
thev learned no more than was essential- 
ly necessary. The sciences found no 
place in the country ; their main study 
tended toward the knowledge of obe- 
dience, hardship and fatigue, and con- 
quering in battle. Obedience was 
looked upon as no mean trait, and it w as 
probably for this reason Agcsilaus ad- 
vised Xenophon to send his children to 
Sparta, that they might learn "the 
greatest and noblest of all sciences, that 
is, how to command and how to obey." 

Respect for the aged was another 
characteristic of the Lacedaemonian 
youth. They were taught to salute the 
aged on all occasions, give them place 
upon the streets, and receive their ad- 
vice. By these noble traits the Spartan 
vouth were known everywhere. Lv- 



sander, therefore, had every good rea- 
son for saying, th^t "old age has no 
where so honorable an abode as in 
Sparta; it is an agreeable thing to grow^ 
old in that city." 
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The greatest need for this character 
of exercise is in connection with the 
First Reader. There are many reasons 
why it is more urgent here than later in 
♦the course. First, no single reader of 
this grade is ample to supply the child's 
needs. All are too limited in their voca- 
bulary. None exhaust the stock of 
simple, Saxon, everyday, home words 
that the child ought to acquire then. 
Then, from their paucity of material, 
they are completed too rapidly — com- 
pleted before the child is ready for pro- 
motion. Going over and ovei* the same 
words and sentences, the same arrange- 
ment of ideas, the same sequence of 
thought, meeting the same illustrations, 
grows monotonous to the child, becomes 
"stale, flat and unprofitable." More- 
over, the child, by constant repetition, 
memorizes the whole book and can 
read (repeat) its contents with or with- 
out the open page, forward or back- 
ward, turned upside down, if you but 
start him. This may be a good memory 
exercise, but it does not conduce to good 
reading. Not only is the vocabulary too 
limited but the arran<yement lacks the 
proper variety and the child is not put 
on his resources to acquire similar new 
words, or recognize the same in different 
relations. This gap has been partially 
filled by excellent supplementary read- 
ers, notably Swinton's and Parker's, in- 
tended "to enlarge the pupil's stock of 
acauired and assimilated words in such 
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a degree as may fit scholars to advance 
by a solid path." Yet, the teacher's 
chief defence must still be his own in- 
genuity and inventiveness. Parents are 
not generally liberal enough in thought 
or purse to sanction the introduction of 
additional books. They cost money and 
necessitate the surrender of old ideas and 
prejudices and the adoption of new. 
They are too conservative, as a rule, to 
do this, without deep consideration and 
generally much opposition. The maj- 
ority of our own brotherhood cherish 
the same notions and stand in the path- 
way, obstructing progress. These we 
must convert. Thev must learn or seek 
other avocations. 

On the other hand there are among 
us those who injure our cause by over- 
hasty, immature action, and others who 
evince only a tendency to pull down 
old methods, merely because they are 
old, yet ofter nothing better. Nihilists, 
they are, to be shunned. They work us 
woe only. Somewhere in New Eng- 
land the movement for additional read- 
ing took form, by adding a long list of 
works, poetry and prose, and it has 
spread. This seems impracticable and 
therefore valuele$s. It may do harm by 
forming a habit of partially reading 
what ought to be well read or by inter- 
fering with other studies, causing their 
neoflect. Will it conduce to harmonious 
development? Will it conduce to culti- 
vation of correct taste or evolve a love 
for choice literature ? Will not the 
books used share the fate of parsed up 
"Paradise Lost" and "The Seasons"? 

Since the days of Comenius the ever 
recurring newspaper-in-schools has been 
brought up, discussed and tried, but to 
be discarded, as a text. The teacher 
should read it and utilize all that is good 
in it and should encoin*age pupils to do 



so — but not in school should it be used 
as supplementary or as regular reading. 
Why, the practice carries with it the 
inference that reading is a branch that 
needs no home study — that tumblino^ 
through a great deal of a thing gradually 
perfects us in it. How absurd! All 
these things have a right time — after the 
pupil has gone through the proper pre- 
liminary course of training and is fitted 
in taste and judgment. What a work 
for the conscientious teacher to make 
proper preparation on any of these be- 
fore going to school. Then, too, writ- 
ten for other purposes, having far other 
aims, oftimes beyonjl the child's compre- 
hension and even puzzling the teacher, 
these books and papers are not properly 
graded for school-room work. So, in 
any grade, these would not answer for 
supplemental work, but would do harm. 
Now, let me say a few words for the 
first and second years. - If the teacher 
can induce the trustees to purchase a 
dozen copies each of two supplementary 
readers, she will then have all she needs, 
for her own wits will supply the rest. 
It is useless to get single copies of dif- 
ferent works, for only one pupil. can 
read at a time and the teacher have no 
guide. If several teachers combine, 
each getting a different set of supple- 
mentary readers, they can exchange af- 
ter using, each getting the benefit of all 
the sets aad lessening the tax. Then, 
the teacher, using the b. b., makes regu- 
lar sets of graduated exercises, thus giv- 
ing a great deal of new^ matter and old 
matter in new form. She can make 
these b. b. exercises bring up backward 
pupils as well as more firmly fasten the 
work in the minds of thOvSe who have 
already acquired the words. It is an 
excellent plan as all will certify who 
have adopted it. By keeping these and 
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the other exercises which I will indicate 
later, teachers can gradually accumulate 
a series of supplementary b. b. exercises, 
covering the whole ground, properly 
<jraded and well selected. 

Early last session I suggested to my 
teachers a plan which I found simple 
and successful during my second years' 
experience in teaching, and all of them 
bear testimony to its usefulness and time- 
saving. It is this: — Place on the 
board the words you wish to use for sup- 
plemental exercise in this way: — 
can, I, mat, see, not, is, 
rat, a, man, fat, the, me, 
sat, on, the, has, my, cat, ran. 

Let the list contain not only the old 
words you wish to rivet by repetition 
but also such new words as you may 
have just added to the childs vocabulary. 
Then, pointer in hand, touch the words 
the child is to read. If it be a mere 
recognition of word, let the child repeat 
as you point; if not let the child look on 
till you have formed a sentence and then 
repeat the whole. At first make your 
sentences short. After a while you 
may lengthen them readily. By wait- 
ing until all the words are pointed out 
and then reading the whole, you gain 
expression ^nd avoid mere word-nam-, 
ing, blundering and spell-and-guess 
sing-song work. Such an exercise gives 
all the repetition necessary in learning a 
word, for you have a great variety of 
combinations, fulfilling the associative 
condiaons, necessary in gaining a vocab- 
ulary. ThcFC exercises will place all 
the children on the same footing and 
you will not find those who have not 
far behind those who have good home 
'reading to help them, nor boys, far be- 
hind girls, as we usually find now, in 
our classes. 

Teachers everywhere crv out for 



more reading for primary grades. They 
look to books to supply their wants and 
are disappointed, for even two or three 
readers do not supply sufficient repetition 
in easy, simple, interesting relations to 
accomplish the desired end. 

A large vocabulary can be gained by 
using these lists of detached words and 
by combining them in sentences. At 
first it affords the child as much pleas- 
ure to recognize single words as it does 
to vcf'd sentences. It is preliminary to 
the Jatter, leading up to it. 

Let me state one other use of these 
detached lists on the b. b. To go 
through the same book two or three 
times does little, if any, good and usually 
does harm, for the child memorizes 
the text — gets it by heart — as I have 
stated — and it disgusts and worries him. 
Having finished a book, the child natur- 
ally wants to pass to a higher. These 
exercisc\s constantly review the old while 
slowly progressing into and through 
the new. 

Another useful exercise may also be 
gotten from these sets of words, provid- 
ing something useful to do for the child 
while at his seat, thus conducing to 
orderly activity and relieving the teacher. 
It is a written language-lesson — a lesson 
combining word recognition, reading, 
writing and composition, (putting words 
together.) Let the children select from 
the board words forming sentences and 
write them on their slates. At first, 
their attempt may be awkward, but in a 
short time they will become quite apt. 
They enjoy the exercise, feeling that 
they are doing something — a great 
point gained in every study. Then, 
having utilized these aids, the teacher 
will have accomplished her task and the 
child on finishing his book, w^ill be pre- 
pared "to go up higher." By utilizing 
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what is i^ood in all the first readers the 
child is prepared to read in any. 

Let these lists as well as selected sen- 
tences he cither all script forms or else 
part script. 

H. B. GwYN, 
Siip't. Galveston Puhlic Schools. 



TRUTH. 



W. C. ROTE. 



Truth is the hasis of civilization, an 
essential attrihute of Dpity himself. 
Though clad in simple and modest gar- 
ments, she holds roval swav and is hon- 
oretl hy the noblest and .best. She is 
very timid and shuns darkness and the 
wiles of wicked men, but when dark- 
ness is laid bare to the brightness of her 
scrutiny and the wiles of wicked men 
feel her withering glance, she assumes a 
noble boldness that makes wrong quail 
in her presence. Where truth reigns 
in the household all is confidence and 
trustfulness. The child is all of truth. 
Before it was, truth wrought the 
silken chord and tied the holy tic. From 
his mother the child learns to lisp the 
words a mother taught. Those words 
of tr^ith are words by which the child 
makes known his wants; they echo on 
the mother's sensibilities, and open the 
heart-strings of her life. The objects 
around him, in the house, in the garden, 
in the field, by the babbling brook, or 
the shining river are named for him, as 
well as the faint conceptions of their ac- 
tivities and qualities. All these are 
words of truth and soberness, else the 
child's life would become a lie. In school 
the loving mother's care is shared in part 
b}^ the teacher. In wistful confidence 
the child looks up to the teacher with 



longing hope to find a true guide and 
friend. No act of the teacher should 
ever dispel the fond illusion. In learn- 
ing to read, words are rightly formed 
and sentences are constructed in their 
natural order. Human nature is truth- 
fully portrayed, and scenes of nature are 
correctly represented. "Figures won't 
lie," and the child puts his trust in the 
descriptions of the earth learned in his 
geograph}'. He confides in the laws of 
language as taught in grammar, and 
conforms his speech to it. The" light 
of history illumines his pathway and in- 
structs bv the wisdom of ages. With 
this culture and much more he steps 
forth into social life and becomes a part 
of it. In his becoming^ manhood he 
trusts his fellow-man and is trusted bv 
them. The laws of trade are founded 
in truth. Millions often depend upon a 
word. Creditor and debtor have their 
existence in truth. The commerce of the 
world must rely on truth, for its trans- 
actions in bills of exchange, and coin 
and currency itself must have the stamp 
of genuineness upon it. Without truth 
ships would be rotting 'in our harboi's, 
great business marts in ruins, a fit abode 
for hooting owls and winged bats; and 
aiiin turned against man, truth and hope 
gone to fairer lands, would change this 
world into the regions of hell. 

Truth is pure and absolute, uncom- 
promising in her demands. He who de- 
sires her must want naught else but 
pure truth, and want her for herself; 
must acknowledofe nothinjj hiorherimnst 
be filled with an enthusiastic desire to 
find her in order to do her homage. 

r 

To strive for. truth is a mark of the 
purest unselfishness, for he who does so/ 
consults not his own interests, neither 
the interests of others, nor the conse- 
ciuences which follow. We have no 
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right to consider, whether words used 
^ in tlieir ordinary acceptation will do iis 
i good or harm; whether the views of 
fcthers corresjiond to our own, or what 
Piay be the consequences. All of these 
! must not give an enthusiastic -friend of 
L truth the least anxiety. It is a high and 
jifehlc requirement which cannot be re- 
iKitted. Truth does not enter in nor 
Kike up her abode except with her 
ftiends, where she ever brings happiness 
Mul fortune. 

Who seeks her for sinister purposes 
tor beholds her as a being for service, 
feim she disdains, and turns from him, 
f and with a proud air she passes, that he 
kay not touch the hem of her garments, 
■ind he must be satisfied with her shadow 

I True strivingand a true love for truth 

kis a sure mark of purity. It gives evi- 

ilcnce in advance that she is the proper 

fund of the soul; that she glorifies and 

allows man, and elevates him to the 

Bghest existence, and wc shall be like 

when wc make her our spiritual 

Msion; that her worth is far above 

I any earthly treasure, and no honor is to 

> be likened to hers. She deserves the 

khomage of all the powers of man. 

Teachers, accept her sovereign sway, 
■ben her spirit will infuse itself in all 
H^fir work, and make delightful the dis- 
cipline of your schools. 



h 



E DESTINY AND PROBLEM 
OF HUMAN LIFE AS RE- 
LATED TO TEACHING. 



God placed man upon the earth that 
he might fulfill his destiny. As noth- 
,ing in boundless creation was placed 
here without a purpose, object, or des- 
tinv, so also has the Creator of man ap- 
pointed for him the highest aim, that he 



might by fulfilling his earthly destiny 
attain the same. The unconscious, in- 
voluntary works and creatures of his 
hand — the stars of the firmament, the ele- 
ments of the earth, with its mineral and 
vegetable forms, — never miss their des- 
tiny, because they obey with blind and 
absolute necessity, the forces and laws 
which the hand of nature has placed 
within them. If the animals under an 
absolute domination of instinct can, like- 
wise, live comfortably under the infal- 
lible security of the Creator's will, as 
they are also under the law of natural 
necessity, so may he on the contrary, 
conscious of absolute will, with the free 
choice of a determinate oeing, miss his 
destiny in whole or part. He is not un- 
der the blind, permissible law of utter 
necessity, without choice or freedom. 
Not instinctively is he led back to the 
true object of his life, but with a clear 
consciousness, with an earnest thought- 
fulness, is it to be attained. It is so 
stipulated to him by the Creator, and 
remains so, for blind instinct does 
not tell him with doubtless certainty nor 
does it show him the way and direction 
to the same. Without a clear conscious- 
ness, without a mental investigation and 
examination, he knows neither the goal 
nor the path which leads to it, much 
less the means to be chosen to attain the 
same with certainty. Therefore it has 
ever been the serious problem of the 
profoundest thinkers and educators of 
mankind, to determine the objector des- 
tiny of human life with infallibility. 
This "is an object of imeieasurable con- 
sequence. If we err in the comprehen- 
sion of our destiny, we miss the prob- 
lem of our life and become not what we 
should be. It is a horrid, frightful 
thought to have lived for naught or in 
vain, to have been create*.! for a great 
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' and noble destiny, gifted with capabili- 
'ties and powers surpassing all else in 
this world in brilliancy and splendor — 
to be in vain for naught! Eagerly we 
ask therefore concerning the destiny of 
human life and concerning the problem 
that grows out of each individual being. 
For here man has not the power to at- 
tain his destiny by blindly disposed laws 
in a dull unconscious existence; hence 
he must know them with intellectual 
clearness, and during his whole life en- 
gage all his power to fulfill them. Man's 
earthlv life lies in the flood of time. 
What he wishes to accomplish happens 
only gradually, not at once and sud- 
denly. But the good, from the begin- 
ning, must be kept constantly before him, 
and the struggle for it must never cease. 
If it be made clear to him in the course 
of his life, ever more and more, he can 
dimly know or anticipate it from the 
time he awakens to a sense of self- 
consciousness. The object of life can- 
not be attained, at once, in advance se- 
vered from the domain of time, but only 
in the course of the development of life 
itself. 

We ask, therefore, concerning the 
conception and the expression coiTes- 
ponding to it, which gives us the prob- 
lem of life. 

There are twp sources from which 
man derives this knowledge: the one 
is the communication of experience and 
of the reflection of others who have lived 
before us; the qther is his own spirit; in 
other words knowledge by transmission 
and independent thinking. Not exclus- 
ively from one of these sources does man 
obtain the truth; he must use them both. 
He must look around for the results of 
history in the course of time, and what 
he finds should be investigated with a 
proving spirit. For that purpose he 



searches with a thoughtful spn-it the 
contents of our sacred books, listens to 
the sayings of the wise of former times, 
questions the thinkers of our age, where- 
by the problem of life of all mankind, 
as well as \\v& own, may pass in rev^iew 
before him in perfect plainness, that he 
may recognize at once the means which 
promise him how to attain his destiny. 
This is above all the great and sacred 
prc^blem of enthusiastic youth for the 
truth. After he has grown up under 
the principles of authority, and reared in 
the faith and convictions of his father, 
he steps forth in the fullness of his 
power and undwarfed by the cares and 
struggles of life, where the question is 
put to him regarding the natin*e of his 
destiny, he seizes it with infinite and 
sacred lonsrinor. 

He wishes to find the pole star of his 
life, the mediateness of his being and 
work, that he may strive after it. It is 
a sublime, sacred time in which man 
may put such questions; when ever}- 
true answer becomes to him a burning 
desire inflamed by a sacred fire to reach 
the goal of his ambition. In a true, 
noble, and thoughtful youth, is this not 
somewhat of a passing intoxication? 
No, this intoxication leads a thoughtful 
man farther into life, illuminates his 
pathway and animates him through the 
days and nights of his existence, that he 
may not lose his life. When it is at- 
tained, — can never be spoken of the liv- 
ing; it is attained in the struggle; tlie 
struggle, the enduring, ever young, fresh 
struggle on the right path, that is the 
attainment, the fulfillment. 

Therefore, we ask concerning the 
content of our holy books, concerning 
the sayings of the sages of all times, and 
listen to the voice of our own con- 



science. 
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Il wniilil he romiirkiible, if thecxprcK- 
pion of the answer to the question put 
L-oiilil he one and tljc same uttercil in 
tall ages hy the philosophera. It is not 
[so, nor can it he so. But in suhstaiice 
nmi spirit they ali agree. For the des- 
Eny of man is for all, one and the same, 
powcver dissimilar the expression may 
pe to denote it. As the standpoints dif- 
fer mmIo the peculiarities of miin; hence 
v.:-.]] can only he ascertained hy a view 
im (lifFercnt sides. 

How different, therefore, the answere 
tiur questions may he, in the principal 
lints, however, they will agi'ee. 
The sacred Scriptures h 
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Philosophers and others name as the 
ihject of human life, rationality, virtue, 
elicity, truth, or veracity, the true, the 
mitiful, the good — humanity. This is 
!■ answer from the philosophic stand- 
Still others rcjircsent as (he goal of 
iimmrttion, culture chiefly, or the 
lopmont of all the faculties and 
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the ]wint of vicyv of the formalists, 
we may nnite the formal with the ma- 
terial elem,;nt and chII self-activity in 
the service of the true, beautiful and 
good, as the tlcstiny of man. 

All these are mainly different in 
form, in substance they are alike. As 
the one or the other expression may 
please you most from the point of view 
which you occupy, choose it and hold it 
fast; rationality, humanity, divinity, etc., 
or whatever you will. Perhaps the ex- 
pression : Self-activity in the ser\'ice of 
the true and good deserves the prcfcr- 
It 1 I ontains a, formal 

[ pi If y and a material 

] n ] od. Self-activity 
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spontaneity, in ptire love for them, a 
the highest good of mankind, hy ex 
erting and offering all of his powers. 



They have a right to censure t 
have a heart to help; rest is cruelly, i 
justice. — Wm. Pciin. 
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REMINESCENCES OF A WRIT- 
ING MASTER. 



BY T. J. EASTERHNG. 



[continued.] 

When the writer was a school boy, 
some forty -five years ago, the two sys- 
tems of , penmanship, known as the old 
round hand and the angular writing, 
were both taught by writing masters of 
fame and renown. He can never for- 
get Hoban and his old grey goose quill- 
pen, whose superbly magnificent and ar- 
tistically graceful hair-strokes with bold 
round turns, in capitals, was the admira- 
tion of old and young. He was an 
Englishman and consequently taught 
the old English round hand, and would 
ridicule the idea of others who with 
equal zeal and full as good reasoning 
would commend the teaching of the 
acute-angular system, and write half a 
page while Hoban was setting one line 
for a copy. 

The truth of the whole matter never 
appeared plain to the writer until 
Spencer of New York, and Dunton of 
Boston, began to publish and teach the 
present beautiful, plain, practical semi- 
angular system, combining the tardy, 
slow-motioned system of the round with 
the rapid movements of the angular 
system. 

And to-day the business world of men 
is indebted to "the Spencers" and to 
"the Duntons" for a system of penman- 
ship that can be written more rapidly 
than any other that combines the three 
essential principles of plain, practical 
penmanship. 

Since the close of the late civil war, 
the writer has been compelled from 
sheer necessities, to take up, study 
and practice, teaching the "art of pen- 



manship as a profession." And many a 
time has the thought, of the description 
given by Dickens, of "Sam Weller," 
writing a "Valentine" %o his "Mary, my 
dear," flitted across memory's tablet. 
The impression made upon my mind of 
an awkward position is indelible, but I 
suppose under my old "Master Hoban" 
I was just about as awkward as "Texas 
boys" are to-day. 

It is, indeed, perfectly wonderful to 
see what a change can be wrought in 
an awkward fellow in so short a time, 
when taught by a "Spencer" or a "Dun- 
ton." 

I suffer my memory to carry me 
back. Just think, if you please, for one 
moment, of the old hewn log house, in the 
piny-woods, with one or two logs cut 
out the full length of the building, and 
we boys, on a stool, slab in front, pre- 
pared to write after one of Hoban's 
"round hand copies," most artistically 
executed. 

Our toes were well anchored around 
the legs*of the stool, both arms sprawled 
out- upon the slab, our pens clinched as 
tight in our hands as though we ex- 
pected, if we should lose our hold upon 
them it would be instant death to us, 
while the sweat pouring off of us in great 
drop§, by which many a copy-book was 
blurred and bespattered with dirt and 
ink. Oh! memory — memory. 

Again, you might see a boy's head 
moving this way and that way, with his 
tongue lolled out, and his ears rising 
up one way and then the other, and 
every part of his body seeming to keep 
time with, and to follow after the motion 
of his pen. It is very hard work ; if he 
should happen to be trying to write a 
love letter, what a "labor of love" that 
would be. 

But under the instructions of one who 
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is hinificlf a proficient in penmanship as 
well as a thorough teacher of the semi- 
angular, plain, practical penmanship, 
originated and taught by the most skill- 
ful, the most patient, and the most care- 
ful teachers of the nineteenth century, 
how soon does all that gripping the pen, 
lolling of the tongue, and sweat of lahor 
disappear. Position, movements, and 
the forms of letters, become to him a 
great source of pleasure and true hap. 
piness. Penmanship is natnrally divided 
into three parts — position, movements 
and form, 

[to bk continued.] / 



WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF 
MOST WORTH ? 

BY HERBERT SPENCER. 

We need not .insist on the value of 
that knowledge which aids indirect self- 
preservation by facilitating the gaining 
of a livelihoo<l. This is admitted by all; 
and, indeed, by the mass is perhaps too 
exclusively regarded as the end of edu- 
cation. But while every one is ready to 
endorse the abstract proposition tliat in- 
struction fitting youths for the business 
of life is of high importance, or even 
to consider it of supreme importance; 
yet scarcely any inqiiirt; what instruction 
will so fit them. It is true that reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are taught with 
an intelligent appreciation of their uses; 
but when we have said this we have 
said nearly all. While the great bulk 
of what else is acquired has no bearing 
on the industrial activities, an immensity 
of information that has a direct bearing 
on the industrial activities, is entirely 
passed over. 

For, leaving out only some very small 
t classes, what are all men emploj'cd in ? 



They are employed in the production, 
preparation, and distribution of commod- 
ities. And on what does the efficiency 
in the production, preparation, and dis- 
tribution of commodities depend ? It 
depends on the use of methods fitted to 
the respective natures of these commod- 
ities; it depends on an itdcquate know- 
ledge of their physical, chemical, o.r 
vital properties, as the case may be; (hat 
is, it depends on Science, This order 
of knowledge, which is in great part - 
ignored in our school courses, is the or- 
der of knowledge underlying the right 
performance of all those processes by 
wliich civilized life is made possible. 
Undeniable as is this truth, and thrust 
upon us as it is at every turn, there 
seems to be no living consciousness of it; 
its very familiarity makes it unregarded. 
To give due weight to our argument, 
we must therefore, realize this truth to 
the reader by a rapid review of the 
facts. 

For all the higher arts nf construction, 
some acquaintance with mathematics is 
indispensable. The village carpenter, 
who, lacking rational instruction, lays 
out his work by empirical rules learned 
in his apprenticeship, equally wth the 
builder of a Britannia bridge, makes 
hourly reference to the laws of quanti- 
tative relations. The surveyor on whose 
survey the land is purchased; the archi- 
tect in designing a mansion to be built 
on it; the builder in preparing his esti- 
mates; his foreman in laying out the 
foundations; the masons in cutting the 
stones; and the various artisans who put 
up the fittingsjare all guided by geomet- 
rical truths. Railway-making is regu- 
lated from beginning to end by mathe- 
matics; alike in the preparation of plans 
and sections; in staking out the line; in 
the mensuration of cuttings and era- 
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bankments; in the designing, estimating, 
and building of bridges, culverts, via- 
ducts, tunnels, stations. And similarly 
with the harbors, docks, piers, and var- 
ious engineering and architectural works 
that fringe the coasts and overspread the 
face of the country; as well as the mines 
that run underneath it. 

Out of geometry, too, as applied to 
Astronomy, the art of navigation has 
grown; and so, by this science, has been 
made possible that enormous foreign 
commerce which supports a large part 
of our population, and supplies us with 
many necessities and most of our luxu- 
ries. And now-a-days even the farmer, 
for the correct laying out of his drains, 
has recoursetothe level — that is, to geo- 
metrical priiiciples. When from those 
divisions of mathematics which deal 
with space and number, some small 
smattering of which is given in schools, 
we turn to that other division which 
deals withybrce, of which even a smat- 
tering is scarcely ever given, we meet 
with another large class of activities 
which this science presides over. 

On the application of rational mechan- 
ics depends the success of nearly all mod- 
ern manufacture. The properties of 
the lever, the wheel and axle, etc., are 
involved in every machine^every ma- 
chine is a solidified mechanical theorem ; 
and to machinery in these times we owe 
nearly all production. Trace the history 
of the breakfast-roll. The soil out of 
which it came was drained with ma- 
chine-made tiles; the surface was turned 
over by a machine; the seed was put in 
by a machine; the wheat was reaped, 
threshed and winnowed by machines; 
by machinery it was ground and bolted; 
and had the flour been sent to Gosport, 
it might have been made into biscuits by 
a machine. Your clothing — plaiii, fig- 



ured, or printed^ — is it not wholly woven, 
nay, perhaps even sewed, by machinery? 
And the volume you are i-eading — arc 
not its leaves fabricated by one machine 
and covered with these words by an- 
other ? Add to this that for the mciim 
of distributions over both land and scii, 
we are similarly indebted. And then 
let it be remembered that according a.s 
the principles of mechanics arc well or 
ill used to these ends, comes success or 
failure— individual and national. The 
engineer who misapplies his formula 
for the strength of materials, builds a 
bridge that breaks down. The manu- 
facturer whose apparatus is badly devis- 
ed, cannot compete with another whose 
apparatus wastes less in friction and in- 
ertia. The ship-builder adhering to the 
old model, is outsailed by one who build* 
on the mechanically -justified wave-line 
principle. And as the ability of a na- 
tion depends on the sicilled activity of 
its units, we see that on such knowledge 
may turn the national fate. Judge, then, 
the worth of mathematics. 



SPELLING. 



I have carefully read an article in [hf 
February number of the Journal, writ- 
ten by Superintendent Gwyn, on spell- 
ing. It may seem presumptuous for a 
teacher to question the theory of a Sup- 
erintendent, and I might not do so, if 
more fidly enlightened in regard to his 
practice. With him I would discanl 
the use of the speller, using the readers 
instead, but I wotdd combine oral and 
■written spelling. I will give an illus- 
tration of my methott, which I do not 
claim is perfect, but the best I know, 
but if Supt Gwyn has a better one I 
would be glad to learn it. I first have 
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the class read the lesson, then dose the incarcerated behind prison walls. Empty 
hooks, lind rend a clause or sentence platforms will not do; declarations must 

n good statutory laws. 



from the lesson and select such words as 
are new, or difficult, or words which are 
pronounced like others, but spelled dif- 
ferently, and have them write them, 
marlting the silent letters, the equiva- 
lents, and the substitutes, giving not 
morethan ten or twelve wonls; one 
pupil is then required to spell a word 
according to the letters, then the class in 
concert spell the same word, then the 
one spells the word by sound, then the 
class, aiter which the class' corrects the 
word on the papci" if necessary. 

This I. consider a most admirable me- 
thod, and think that every one will per- 
ceive at once the advanta<ie of teaching 
the sounds', and the use of oral spelling 
in teaching the different sounds of the 
same letter in different words. 

Houston. Lizzie Longing. 



A SYSTEM OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 



find a realization ii 

Those States which permit a local t; 
in addition to the State tax have the best 
schools. 

The Peabody fund has done great 
good by inducing cities to take charge 
of their schools. Of over one million 
given to the South, Texas has been 
given some 80,000. There are those, 
who being opposed to public education, 
have labored to create false impressions, 
to throw mud and to misrepre^L-nt .irgu- 
ments, when they cannot answer them. 

I am for an educational arch, one of 
whose buttresses shall be the primary 
schools, the other the industrial schools, 
above and on either side the high 
schools and normal schools, and above 
them the denominational colleges may 
arrange themselves, and surmounting 
all the State University shall be the key- 
stone of the educational arch. 

Capitalists and railroad men : 



favor of a good system of free schools, 
because it is the best immigration scheme 
yet devised. The Agricultural College 
is the best abused institution in the State, 
and yet compared with the Illinois In- 
dustrial University, endowed with a 
million of dollars, the A. & M. College 
of Texas with its endowment of four 
, , J .L (J. . . J -. h»indred thousand dollars, and ten years 

ate schools, and the State cannot do >t, ^^^^^^^ matriculated annually 200 stu- 
dents to iig of the other. The State 



Our population from 1870 to 1880 
nearly doubled itself, reacliing in round 
number 1,700,000. There are 336,000 
pupils; these cannot be educated in pri- 



unless there is a specific State tax, and 
a local tax to supplement that of the 
State. The right to tax was a delegated 
power; quoting from Thomas Jefferson 
on public education. The relation of 
crime to ignonance was set forth, by 
showing who fill our penctentiaries. 
Though the State had 2500 convicts, his 
sympathy was for the 336,000 children 
whose mothers demanded education at 
the hands of the Texas legislature, that 
their children might not find themselves 



University will be a home institution, 
where our sons and daughters may be 
educated in our midst, and save to the 
State annually half a million of dollars. 
In the near future, when able men have 
done their work, Texas sons may fill 
the chairs of their Alma Mater. Give us 
a system of schools from the primary 
through to the University, and a com- 
missioner of education, county superin- 
tcndents, paid by the money now frittered 
away upon officials for not doing what 
is most needed — intelligent supervision. 
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We have some subscribers whose 
names we have retained on our subscrip- 
tion list, in the hope that they would 
make it convenient to forward the mo- 
ney sooner or later, but we are sorry to 
say that their accounts are still unpaid. 
The Journal has been improved, en- 
larged, and its subscription price dimin- 
ished and yet, neither the old score nor 
the new is settled. The Texas Educa- 
tional Journal Publishing Company pro- 
poses to furnish a first-class Journal at a 
reasonable price, but that price must be 
paid. It takes money and brains to run 
a journal and the company does not ex- 
pect to furnish non-paying subscribers 
with reading matter. The Texas 
School Journal and Journal of 
Education, in order to reach its high- 
est aim needs the support of every live 
teacher in Texas. Its rank already is 
among the first Journals of the land. 
But a lofty aim would make it the best. 
A dollar is an insignificant price, and no 
teacher that worthily bears the name 
ought to. be without it. There is scarce- 
ly a number but has at least one article 



in it, which is worth the price of a year's 
subscription, that is, if you value exper- 
ience and knowledge aright. You may 
take other Journals, but above all you 
need this one of your own State. Send 
in your money for the Journal and get 
your neighbor to do the same. Many 
of you complain that your patrons, and 
the public, have not a correct appreda- 
tion of education — its value, or its neces- 
sities, nor 9f the rights of children, 
and duties of parents, etc. Get them to 
subscribe for the Journal and they will 
become indoctrinated, and then the evils 
now complained of, will disappear. 
From the Sabine to the Rio Grande, 
and from the Red river to the Gulf, is a 
grand army of teachers, who ought to 
be sending in their dollars, that they 
might have the best and largest Jour- 
nal published in the Union. We 
again remind you, who are long in ar- 
rears, both for the School Journal and 
for the Journal of Education, that 
your Journal will be stopped unless 
you pay for it ' We mean to go down 
to bed-rock. We prefer saving paper, 
printing, binding, and postage, to send- 
ing out the Journal to those who do not 
think enough of it to pay the small 
price. There is a history in every serial 
enterprise, where the object is to get 
subscribers on any condition, in order 
that justice may be done advertisers, but 
now this combined Journal has passed 
the point of procuring readers at any 
cost; and some of you, who have been 
furnished the Journal at the expense 
of its publishers, will please remember 

it is to be hereafter at your cost. Send 

in the cash. "Monev makes the mare 
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The public schools of El Paso opened imdcr Siipt, Wm, Crow are improving, 

with an enrollment of seventy pupils, because he is improving tbe teaching 

D. W. McKay, formerly of Canada, is ability of his teachers by institute v 

principal, and Miss English, formerly The institute is the soul of school work, 
of Bryan, is assistant teacher. 



SupT. Gwvn's facile pen has fur- 
n,ished us some excellent articles for the 
Journal; soalso hasSupt. Foute's, and 
both have been doin" noble r 'c 
McGuirt; is also to be d 



Fan tbe present, w 
Houston ahead in m 
Journal in the form f 
scribers to the Journ 
Supt. Foute has been 1 
for the JouRNAJ- enterpri! 



Where is the splendid array of asso- 
ciate editors? Come, brethren, we 
would like to hear from vou. Now is 
the accepted time. Don't let us be run- 
ning tbe race imtil we ai'e all out of 
breath, and then come in and capture 
the prize. Some of us ma)- be tortoises 
—but you know the fable. 



The report of the Galveston schools 
under Supt, Gwyn for January came too 
late for the February numhi'r, and as 
our table of this month contains the re- 
port of February, we give the Galves- 
ton report hcrt: Enrollment, white, 
1750; colored 600; total 33SO. Belong- 
ing, 1950; attendance, 1700. 



The ctlucational affairs of Mineola 
are .is^uming considerable imoattance. 
The citizens at a pnblic meeting urged 
the cilv to issue bonds for the erection 
of ii new school building. The schools 




Soon after the organization of tbe 
"Texas Educational Journal Publishing 
Co., an effort was made to gel the need- 
ed supply of Stock Certificates neatly 
After trying several places 

get the order filled, it was found nc- 
ary to send the order on to New- 
York, hut, those having the 
charge, have failed, as yet, to f<irward 
to us the certificates. 

In order, therefore, that the company 
may meet its obligation, maturing the 
first of April, for the purchase money of 
the Journal of Education, the treasurer 
will be compelled to draw on those who 
agreed to take stock, and give them i-c- 
ceipts at present in lien of the certifi- 
cates which will be forwarded after- 
wards to each stockholder as soon as the 
certificates come to hand and can be maiic 
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Below we place several solutions to 
Mr Southern's problem : A, has B.'s note 
for $3000, drawing 7 per cent, interest. 
B ngrees to pay it off in three equal an- 
nual payments. How much will he pay 
each year ? Solution by Geo. S. Storrs, 
Thorp Springs, Texas: 

3OOOX ( 1.07)3 3675.129000 Ansiwr. 

=— — ^^1143-155 

j+io7+(i.o7)» 3.3149 

ANALYSIS. 

By U. S.rule,$30oox(i,o7)» would 
be imount due at end of three years 
without de<Iucting payments. For 1.07 
must be used as a multiplier three times. 

t 00 paid at end ofjd year lessens am't. (i.oo 



ADVERTISING NOTES. 



So, for each ($3.2149) in am't. there 
must have been $1.00 in the instalment. 
By division we find how many $3.2i49's 
there are in the amount, and consequent- 
ly how many $i.oo's in the instalment 
or payment. 

This method, ampliped and illustrated, 
has been used with success in the class 



For algebraic solution, see Olney's 
Science of Aritlimctic, p. 194, also his 

SOLUTION BY G, R, HARMAN, ROCKDALE. 

Had we space we would give his en- 
tire algebraic solution, hut as it is, we 
can only give his final deduction, viz: 
$3000(1.07—1) 

— |-$3ooox.o7-$M43.i5 

(..07)^-1. 

We have received several other solu- 
tions, among which are Guido Oehler's, 
of D'hanis, and W. O. Rincher's, of 
Blanco City, We take it for granted 
that there are quite a number of teach- 
ers who are fond of mathematical diver- 
sions, and we will try to keep up this 
department, more fully, hereafter. 



ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
vour rest by a sick child suffering and cry- 
ing with pain cutting teeth? If so, send at 
once and get a bottle of Mrs. Winslow's 
SooTHmo SvRiip for Children Teething. 
Its value U incalculable. It will relitve the 
poor little sufferers immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there Is no miBtake about it. 
It cures dysentery and diarrhoea, regulates 
the stomach and bowels, cures wind colic, 
softens the gums, reduces inflamation, and 
gives tone and energy to the whole system, 
Mrs. Winllow's Soothing Syrup fob 
Children Teething is pleasant to the tasie, 
and is the prescription of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 2_s cents per bottle, 2iy 
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vill pay you iwarly lis well. Noonc 
Ulri-,,.-^ TuLt .t Co., Aii^'uMii.'Moiu.! 




Hun, BENJAMIN M, BAKER, 
Secre-tary nf the State Hnard al Education, 
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THE GRUBE METHOD OF TEACHING. 



FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC. 



BY HENRY B. GWYN. 




No. I. 




IRST, the 
.definition; 
then a short 
statement, or 
an example 
worked ; then 
the rule, follow- 
ed by many ab- 
stract, and few concrete, examples: 
that's the old way. First, notation and 
numeration, followed in succession by 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
in a dry and lifeless manner, all vexa- 
tion : that, too, belongs to the old 
dispensation. That old way is still 
the prevailing practice, and children, 
now, as formerly, still learn, in spite 
of bad methods. In the old way, as 
you perceive, fundamental principles 



of right teaching are violated. I think, 
I can show, that the Grube method is 
based on sound principles. 

1. The rapidity and completeness 
of a child's mastery of a subject de- 
pend largely upon first impressions in 
that study. 

2. His subsequent love or distaste 
for the study may usually be attributed 
to the methods pursued in imparting 
and fixing the primary notions of that 
study. In arithmetic, as elsewhere, a 
proper beginning should mean a suc- 
cessful continuation and a happy ter- 
mination. A wrong start means re- 
tarded and imperfect results, and we 
blame the books for it. 

3. In giving the child his first im- 
pressions of number, we should be 
guided by that cardinal principle of 
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the elementary teacher's art — things 
before words. The concrete should 
here precede the abstract; the tangi- 
ble, the ideal. 

4. The Grube (pron. Groo-ba) sys- 
tem is a method of combination and 
separation; of putting together and 
taking apart. It combines thinking 
with ciphering, reflection with comput- 
ing. Its aim is lo develop the number- 
instinct, surely and rationally, and to 
give facility and accuracy in handling 
numbers. 

5. Most children of six years of age, 
who have come under my observation, 
have acquired some knowledge of num- 
bers by home and play experience and 
observation. They acquire it as they 
acquire an oral vocabulary, and a 
knowledge of form, color, and size. Im- 
perfect it may be, but so are their oth- 
er acquisitions. Moreover, their no- 
tions are sufficiently clear, practical, 
and well defined, for them to make 
rapid progress in combinations, i, 4, 
and ^ may be unintelligible to a boy, 
but he knows what one pear, four mar- 
bles, and half an orange mean. Most 
of the terms used are every day words 
with him, as we shall see presently. 
Experience has taught him ; self-inter- 
est, stimulated him. The Grube method 
but seeks to continue and extend the 
processes by which these first acquisi- 
tions have been made. 

6. The Grube method considers 
that numbers can be put together (ad- 
ded) and taken apart (subtracted.) 
When the numbers put together are 
equal, we have a special kind of addi- 
tion, called multiplication ; when num- 
bers are to be separated into equal 
parts, we have a special kind of sub- 
traction, called division. 



7. The first step — the step of prime 
importance — in this method, is know- 
ing. Then comes the power of expres- 
sion and the ability to handle readily 
and accurately. Observation is the 
basis of this knowledge, and attention 
fastens it. 

8. The Grube method avoids the 
use of technical terms. Developing 
ideas, it allows the child to express 
them in his own terms. The child 
talks about things he sees and knows. 
At first the child knows nothing about 
the figures 3, 4, 5, etc., nor the num- 
bers 3, 4, and 5. because they are ab- 
stractions, but he can show 3 fingers, 
4 apples, or 5 pencils. The child, in 
his knowledge-rambles, has acquired 
a knowledge of one and three, &c. 
Moreover, he has a well-defined con- 
ception of more, less, and, times, into, 
are, aud is. He can readily associate 
these terms that he knows with the 
signs +, — , X, ), =. 

9. The concrete appeals directly 
to the child's intelligence. He cannot 
think at first without thinking of some- 
thing tangible. He must arrive at the 
abstract through the concrete. By 
associating a number with many differ- 
ent objects, a conception of number in 
the abstract is formed. Numbers are 
but signs, and teaching them without 
first imparting clear ideas of what they 
represent, is unscientific and perni- 
cious. 

10. By the Grube method pupils are 
made self-active and self-dependent. 
Apparently slower but decidedly better 
work, in the beginning, and a more 
complete mastery characterize this 
method. 

11. The first year's work should be 
chiefly oral. Col. F. W. Parker says : 
" It is thought best to teach the ideas 
of number and associate the oral signs 
alone with them during the first year." 
Most agree with him. I think a little 
slate work does good. Certainly, it 
does no harm, and furnishes employ- 
ment. 
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OULTURE 



BY J. BALDWIN. 



^fcULTURE is here used in the 
'sense of education. This term is 
preferred, because it includes both 
the Science of Education and the Art 
of Teaching. Culture is often used in 
reference to the results of education, 
as, ** a man of culcure," 

LAWS OF CULTURE. 

The universe is governed by law. 
From the atom to a system of worlds, 
everything is subject to law. Law is 
the expression of will. In the house- 
hold, as in the State, a law is a rule of 
action, is the expression of finite will. 
The laws of nature are the expressions 
of Infinite Will. Forces act in accord- 
ance with law. Mind, as well as mat- 
ter, is subject to law. Law governs all 
knowing, feeling, and willing. Law 
guides the teacher at every step. Law 
obeyed educates. Psychology evolves 
the laws of human growth ; the Science 
of Education arranges these laws ; and 
the Art of Teaching applies them. 

J. Well directed effort gives culture. 
This is the great law of culture. Self- 
effort is the condition of all growth and 
all acquisition. 

2. Effort directed by law is well di- 
rected. Whim and caprice do not build 
-engines; much less do they educate. 

J. IVell directed effort is voluntary 
and glad effort. The soul is self-acting 
in all its powers. When the effort is 
free and joyous the mind grows. Force- 
work, tasks, and all repulsive labor 
tend to dwarf, rather than educate. 
But hard work conditions culture. The 
true teacher manages to sustain inter- 



est, and thus to secure voluntary and 
glad effort. 

TIME OF CULTURE. 

When the infant soul reaches con- 
scious activity, all the powers seem to 
act in some degree. But some of the 
faculties develop earlier than others. 
The order in which the various facul- 
ties develop is now well established. 
The new education is based on this 

rock. An educational method is a 
combination of educational process 
adapted to an educational period 
Hence, primary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced methods. The teaching is 
adapted to the stage of development. 

MEANS OF CULTURE. 

A grindstone is a means of sharpen- 
ing an axe. A plow is a means of cul- 
tivating the soil. Mathematics is a 
means of sharpening the intellect. The 
works of nature and art are means of 
developing taste. Persistent action cul- 
tivates the will. Whatever calls forth 
normal activity may be a means of 
mental culture. Culture and utility 
deserve equal consideration. Knowl- 
edge which is most valuable for prac- 
tical life is best for culture. Well di- 
gested courses of study furnish the 
means of culture, and fit for practical 
life. 

METHODS OF CULTURE. 

A method is the way means are ap- 
plied to accomplish the end. Good 
methods, skillfully used, give us artistic 
teaching. Methods rooted in princi- 
ples are enduring. Good methods con- 
form to the laws of mental activity and 
growth, and tend to the harmonious de- 
velopment of all the powers of the soul. 
Principles are eternal. Methods vary 
with the teachers and the times. 

(In a series of brief papers, it is proposed to 
consider the culture of each faculty and group of 
faculties.) 
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BY JULI\ PHIFKR TRUITT. 




|N this enlightened age of the world, 
\^^ in our wonderful, progressive and 
intellectual nineteenth century, read- 
ing (of a certain kind) is very com- 
mon. It is included in the three R's 
taught in every school from Maine to 
California, and every schoolboy, hav- 
ing ** gone through " some series of 
Readers, is supposed to have* finished 
that branch of his education, and to 
be thoroughly competent to convey 
the thoughts of others with the ease 
and accuracy of a finished elocution- 
ist. So far ^s reading is concerned, 
however, I am afraid that very many 
of these precocious infants would dis- 
tinguish themselves as did a certain 
literary gentleman named Silas Wegg, 
in his memorable rendering of the 
" Decline-and-Fall-OfF-the Rooshan- 
Empire." Wegg is not the only one 
capable of transforming Polybius and 
Belisarius into Polly Beeus and Bully 
Sawyers. For have we not heard an 
accomplished young lady, on the verge 
of graduation and a diploma, read of 
the Lord Mayor's annual show and call 
it the " Lord Mayor's animal show," 
thus degrading that honorable officer 
into the keeper of a menagerie ? Do 
we not all know of the gentleman who 
had taught school for years, and who, 
presenting himself for examination be- 
fore a committee, was requested to 
read something from Scott about a 
bridal procession, and appearance of 
the " bonny bride." He translated it 
'* bony bride," which, you will perceive 
at once, is something entirely different, 



and which was enough to have turned 
the poet's hair gray, if he had known 
it. Irving thinks that if Homer and 
Hector have met in the Elysian fields, 
the poet has had to apologize soundly 
to the hero for his libel on him in con- 
nection with that affair at Troy. If 
this be so, what a long procession of 
mournful, apologizing spirits must have 
had to humble themselves before Shak- 
speare and Milton, Burke and Pitt, and 
all the worthies who were unfortunate 
enough to hand themselves down to 
Sixth-Reader celebrity. If poor read- 
ers could be haunted by the ghosts of 
the authors they have murdered, as 
Richard III was at Bosworth, what 
terrible nights some of them would 
have. And yet, good, intelligible, and 
intelligent reading is within the reach 
of every child at school. If he does 
not attain it, there is oversight or neg- 
lect somewhere. Let the public find 
out for themselves where it is. 

In everything that we have to teach, 
changes have been, and are constantly 
taking place. He who teaches gram- 
mar, arithmetic, or orthography as it 
was taught him, is from twenty to fifty 
years behind the times, even supposing 
that his teachers used the most ap- 
proved methods of that day. Teaching 
is eminently a progressive science. 
*'The old order changes, yielding place 
to new." The sickle and the cradle 
have given way to the harvester in 
other occupations besides farming. 
Our appliances are better than they 
were fifty, twenty, or even ten years 
ago. It is true, however, that the new 
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machines cannot be run without brains. 
Our new books require something be- 
sides an automaton at the head of the 
school. If ever life, energy, care, and 
study were required on the part of the 
teacher, it is now. Let us prove this 
by contrasting the old methods with 
the new. 

Some of us are yet daily greeted 
with the sight of Webster's old, blue- 
backed spelling-book, dog-eared, with 
the leaves falling, but with every page 
as familiar to our memory as the many 
castigations, verbal and physical, we 
received for not learning it. We do 
not have to look back many years to 
see the 

'* Aproned urchin, aged five, 
Youngest in the humming hive, 
Standing by the master's knee, 
Call the roll of A, B, C. 
Frightened, hair all blown about, 
Buttered lips in half a pout, 
Knuckle boring out an eye, 
Saying P, and thinking pie. 
Like clock unwound, but going yet. 
He slowly ticks the alphabet, 
A-ah, B-ah, C-ah. " 

Have we not seen him ? Yea, verily, 
for some, if not all of us, started on our 
road up the hill of knowledge on that 
tiresome first page of Webster's spell- 
ing book. How we wondered what 
those twenty-six stumbling-blocks were 
made for, and why we should have to 
wade through that dreary Slough of 
Despond that came after, where mean- 
ingless letters were put together into 



meaningless words, where we could 
not see that we were learning any- 
thing, and where school was an awful 
and unutterable blank. I am glad to 
announce that the day of that venera- 
ble spelling-book is past. Better things 
have dawned for the young folks of the 
present generation. 

Let us open one of the books that we 
are using now in some of our schools. 
No' dreary alphabet, no medley of let- 
ters representing sound without sense, 
but on the very first page a magnifi- 
cent picture of a cat, and on the oppo- 
site page the word cat in large, dis- 
tinct letters. Happy the little one 
whose first visit into the realms of 
books is across such pleasant fields as 
this. What is easier than to call his 
attention to the printed word, in con- 
nection with the picture, making him 
so familiar with its appearance that he 
can point it out whenever and wherever 
he may see it? After that is done, 
teach him the sounds that enter into 
the spoken word, cat — then the letters 
that represent those sounds — and the 
first lesson is done. To sum up the 
work, the child has learned three let- 
ters, he has learned to recognize a 
word by sight, and he has learned that 
he is learning — the most important 
thing. He immediately begins to use 
his little stock of knowledge, and is 
searching for that word *Va/" in every 
available book. 

[To be continued.] 



THE SECRET IN >A^ORDS. 



BY F. C. LONG, HOUSTON. 




N books are hoarded the accumu- 
lated wisdom of centuries, the his- 



tory of nations, the rise and decline 
of empires, "line upon line;" but as we 
treasure the facts in mind, how little 
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do we tliink of the historical truths, 
the boini<dle€rs stores of Knowledge 
iBv^hioh, like the precious gems in the 
earth, lie hidden beneath the surface 
of wo-fds^ Mirab€bU dictu ! 

Those wlio will give themselves to 
"the btudy an4analysis of their thoughts 
in language will ultimately find them- 
•selves amply cc^mpensated. Their 
minds will have a wider range, their 
knowledge will be vicher and more va- 
ried, and they will eventually observe, 
^ their own astonishtnent, that words 
-are not the mere dry, meaningless 
-things they appear to be ; but, on the 
contrary, are "living .powers," serving 
to delight, and fruitful guides leading 
'them on and on, until they cannot 
cea'se wonderiag at the moral and his- 
-torrcal truths which surround them in 
<the shape of wY»rds. 

In the space to which our paper is 
^limited, out purpose is not to try to 
eihaust all the facts and bearings per- 
taining to the subject, but to give a 
few illtistnations which, we hope, will 
prove subservient to the point in view. 

I^et us an^alyze a few words, and 
-thereby iearn their composition. We 
'shitll'ftrst consider such as '^acropolis," 
"abrade," **achromatic," and *'avert." 
Any common Greek scholar will read- 
ily perceive that acropolis is derived 
-jfrom the Greek word akm, summit, and 
potts, city. Therefore, to speak of the 
acropolis of a city would be to speak 
of the summit, or highest point of the 
city. 

Abrade comes from the Latin, and is 
made up from a, from, and redere, to 
rub; the word then signified to rub off or 
from. To speak of an acromatic dress 
would be equal to speaking of a colorless 



dress, since the word is made up from 
the Greek a, without, and chromo, color. 
The word avert comes from the Latin 
Uy from, and vertere^ to turn. He who 
would avert danger would turn from it. 

From the illustrations just made, the 
teacher or student of "our mother 
tongue," whose mind has had no incli- 
nation to flow in this channel, can im- 
agine how great an amount of study 
there is in the formation of our lan- 
guage. 

Let us examine some words which 
are in every day use among us who are 
teachers. Such words as •*^eography," 
"geometry," "multiplication," "diame- 
ter," "circumference." Certainly those 
who made it a practical business to coin 
words for our language were men of 
genius and great forethought —and yet 
in the words themselves there is appa- 
rently but little thought displayed. 
Geography is studied, laid by as com- 
pleted, by hundreds who never know 
the meaning of the word itself. The 
word comes from the Greek ge^ earth, 
and grapho, to write; hence, geogra- 
phy is a writing about or a description 
of the earth. 

Geometry carries with it a great 
deal of weight, since a geometer was 
originally used in measuring the earth 
and parts of the same. It is made up 
of g€^ earth, and metron^ measure, 
both words from the Greek, hence, he 
who studies Geometry studies that 
science which is used for measuring 
the earth. The word multiplication is 
somewhat lengthy, but its beauty lies 
in its formation. It is derived from 
the Latin multus, many, zxi^ plicare, to 
fold together. A true definition of the 
word, in our humble judgment, would 
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beaifoldingtoigether many times. ''Di- 
ameter" is a nice little word. We 
speak of the diameter of the earth. 
The word comes from the Greek dia, 
thf ought and meiras^ measure, hence 
the diameter of the earth is the meas^ 
ure, or distance through it. '*Circum- 
ference" is a long word, but no less 
full of meaning, when we observe that 
it cones from the Latin circum, around, 
^m^ferere, to bear or go. Therefore 
the word may signify the bearing, the 
going, or the distance around the 
earth* Haw true is it, that there is 
"nmltum iu parvo?' "What riches," 
one exclain>s, " lie hidden in the vul- 
gar tongue of our poorest and most 
ignovant ! What flowers of Paradise 
lie under of our feet, with their beau- 
ties and their parts undistinguished 
and undiscerned from having been 
daily trodden on." 

Emersonn if we are not mistaken, 
terms language **fossil poetry," inas- 
much like fossils, words furnish the 
beautiful thoughts and imaginations 
of past ages. 

•'Hippopotamus," "unicorn," "ani- 
malcula,'' are words which may not 
have much poetry bound up in them ac- 
cording to the estimation of many, but 
to anaJyze them will prove beneficial. 
The hippopotamus takes its name, no 
doubt, from its horse-like size and its 
resort. The word is from the Greek 



hippas, horse, and p&<tamus^ riven 
Therefore, to call the animal a water 
horse would be perfectly consistent. 
Every one knows that a unicorn is an- 
animal witfo one horn, so when we an- 
alyze the word which names him, how 
much truth do we discover in it! The 
word is from the Latin unus^ one, and 
comu^ horn — one horned. Animalcula 
is a long name for very small animals, 
some of which are in visible to the naked 
eye. The atmosphere and waters, and 
nearly all fluids contain them to a 
greater or less degree. The word 
comes from the Latin animal^ and mr/tr, 
small, hence, small animal. 

Space will not permit us to spea^c of 
the poetry and morality that, charac* 
ize many words of our language, but 
we shall leave to the study of our anx- 
ious ones such words as "tribulation^," 
"caprice," "Himalaya,'* "Trinacria," 
*'daisy," "affliction,'' "agony." "athc- 
ist." 

From the foregoing, any one can 
readily see that much can he learned 
from this kind of study, and instead of 
of being a drudgery it will be a pleas* 
ure. Consequently any boy or girl, or 
teacher, who has made the least ad- 
vancement in the classics, caaa tell, by 
a little forethought, the composition of 
almost any word we use, and its mean- 
ing in many cases will present itself 
without the aid of a dictionary. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR WITH AND WITHOUT A TEXT-EOOK. 



BY THOS. P. LILLY. 




STRONG point in modern teach- 
ing, is the prominence given to 

oral and practical over written and 

technical instruction. 



Yet, even this point, a reaction, 
against the formalism of an earlier 
day, is liable, like other reactions, to 
be pressed too far. 

The proposition to teach English 
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Grammar wholly without book, while 
it has much to recommend it besides 
its recent novelty and the present 
weight of authority in its favor, will not 
bear the test of experiment or the light 
of linguistic science. 

Indeed, it is evident from the argu- 
ments by which this proposed method 
is supported, that its advocates often 
mean that language^ and not grammar^ 
should be taught altogether orally, 
that is, practically dispensing with the 
scientific teaching of the grammar. 

This view was clearly stated some 
fifteen years ago by Thomas Prender- 
gast, author of the " Mastery Series,'' 
who denounced the study of grammar 
as an impediment to the acquisition 
of language. 

This doctrine is plausibly supported, 
and even claims the proof of good 
results, but really rests upon a fallacy. 

Since all the world are learners of 
language in real life, and. from mere 
imitation and practice attain a mas- 
tery far beyond that bestowed by sci- 
entific study alone, therefore, it is 
argued, the work of the language 
teacher is but to imitate the process of 
nature. 

We might almost as well attempt to 
imitate the process by which nature 
produces the perfect plant from the 
minute germ. 

Language, thus naturally acquired, 
is a growth, and not a lesson, or a suc- 
cession of lessons. 

In real life we have first the object 
or the act, the thought or emotion, to 
inspire the word and set it aglow with 
something of our own vitality. 

Under circumstances so calculated 
to impress the memory a limited vocab- 



ulary is repeated, with endless iteration 
and infinite variation. 

Not only can we not reproduce in 
the school room these conditions of 
actual life, but our best attempts to 
approximate them can produce only a 
frigid, inane rehearsal. 

In the one case, the thought prompts, 
even utters^ the word ; in the other we 
strive, in cold blood, to recall an idea 
by association with its spoken or writ- 
ten sign. 

The so-called " Practical Methods" 
do well to defer for the time the nice- 
ties of the language, and those fine- 
spun theories by which it is sometimes 
sought to explain the inexplicable; but 
it is not well that they should keep in 
the back ground those fundamental 
principles of grammar which they pro- 
fess to discard wholly. 

I may be permitted to give my actual 
experience in teaching from such a 
book. 

Pupil. " What does maduro mean ? 

Teacher. "Ripe." 

Pupil. "Excuse me, sir, but I saw in 
my last vocabulary, maduras meant 
ripe. Here it is now. 

Teacher. Explains; speaking of 
things male and female, one, or more 
than one, avoiding technical terms. 

Nevertheless, the pupil returns after 
a time with the same difficulty as to 
maduros. 

After a few days having occasion to 
write, "I had," he puts ''habido,^'' per- 
fect participle for ''habia^^ the imper- 
fect tense, and when corrected shows 
his authority. It can not be disputed; 
**habido^^ does mean ^'had^ 

There is no help for it ; he cannot 
I be taught to discriminate without 
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naming the parts of the verb ; and he 
must go back to the grammar of his 
mother tongue for the base of his new 
advance. 

Thus it will always be found that, in 
the last resort, we must look for aid not 
merely to grammar, but technical gram- 
mar — the bugbear of the natural school 
— '* an impediment to the acquisition 
of language." 

Now, it is admitted, an Englishman 
in Spain, ignorant of grammar, would 
soon learn the use of these inflections. 
But, in the very act of noting their 
forms and appropriate uses, our learner 
is making grammar for himself. 

The mental process of language ac- 
quisition, though best illustrated in a 
foreign and inflected language, is 
essentially the same for all languages 
under all circumstances. 

First, the observation of particular 
facts ; then, the induction of general 
principles from these observations; 
finally, the application of general prin- 
ciples to the explanation of the vary- 
ing phenomena of the language as they 
present themselves. 

Consciously or unconsciously, with 
much or little of method, all pursue the 
same path to the same goal; the child 
in the nursery, the student bending 
over his books, the sojourner in a 
strange land. 

To guide, direct, and encourage this 
process is the work of the language- 
teacher; and such teaching of language 
is the teaching of grammar in its true 
sense. 

To teach language without grammar 
is about as reasonable as to teach 
music by ear alone, without distin- 
guishing ooe note from another. 



To teach grammar without a book 
would resemble closely the teaching of 
the science of music without the aid of 
one printed character. 

From far off ages it has been deemed 
wise to give to oral instruction a per- 
manent form, that it might be pre- 
served, perfected, enriched by succes- 
sive contributions, and, especially, 
that it might be put into the hands of 
pupils for private study. 

These advantages were changed in 
degree, not in character, by the inven- 
tion of printing. 

It is worthy of remark that those 
who would exclude the text-book urge 
the constant use of the blackboard. 

Are we to believe that language 
should indeed be taught through the 
eye, but only by momentary glimpses? 

It is most unlikely that ihe average 
teacher would improve upon the mat- 
ter of the average grammar. 

But, if this occurred in any case, it 
would be the duty of the teacher to 
write down what he was in the habit of 
saying, for the improvement and in- 
structi9n of his successive classes and 
of himself. 

Thus it has actually happened at the 
University of Virginia, where the in- 
struction has always been chiefly oral, 
text-books being used mostly for refer- 
ence, that some of the professors' lee- * 
tures, being first committed to writing, 
were, after many years, lithographed in 
fac simile^ and at length, recently, 
printed in the usual form, and placed 
in the hands of the students. 

It is of the essence of modern teach- 
ing that the pupil should not merely 
receive instruction, but master his 
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subject by study, and express for him- 
self all that he has learned. 

This is impossible with exclusively 
oral instruction. The teacher imparts; 
the pupil is almost a passive recipient. 

An approximation to this method, in 
which text-books became the auxili- 
aries of oral instruction, has proved 
highly successful in the case of mature 
and active minds, capable of using the 
teacher's instructions chiefly as the 
basis of independent thought and in- 
vestigation. 

It is also obviously well adapted to 
young pupils, whose minds move chiefly 
as they are moved, who need light men- 
tal diet served in attractive style, rather 
than strong meat. But, at such an 
age, children should not study gram- 
mar. Nothing is gained by forcing a 
study upon a child before he has an 
aptitude for it. 

The opponents of text-books are at 
the same time opponents of technical 
definitions, and have an exaggerated 
notion of the difficulties they present. 



Yet, the principles of grammar, its 
abstractions, its nice discriminations, 
all requiring unusual powers of obser- 
vation, judgment, and the most exact 
expression, they expect a child to mas- 
ter from a single verbal exposition. 

Or, if not from a single exposition, 
from how many? 

The text-book sets forth these prin- 
ciples correctly, in the clearest and 
simplest language, and keeps them 
before the pupil to be learned by study 
and recitation. 

The advantages of the oral meth- 
od are its seeming freshness, spon- 
taniety, and its adaptability to the 
capacity and turn of mind of each 
pupil. 

But this mode of teaching, which 
should be universal, is perfectly con- 
sistent with the use of a text-book; 
while the rejection of the text-book, 
without any advantage peculiar to 
itself, involves disadvantages for which 
there could be no adequate compen- 
sation. 



SPELLING. 



BY W. H. FOUTE. 



[Continued from March number.] 



Jslj^N their eagerness to cultivate the 
^<^^ eye, as the vehicle of information 
to the brain, many teachers ignore the 
organ of hearing, which must be cul- 
vated pari passu, with that of the sight, 
in order to secure a certain result. In 
other words, it may oe laid down as a 
first principle in teaching spelling, that 
the pupil must be taught not only the 
proper letters, but also the proper 
sounds of each word. He will thus re- 



cognize it in the real shape it assumes 
in actual use, and he will know the 
word as it is written and as it is spo. 
ken. Words in most spelling books 
are usually arranged so as to introduce 
each of the letters in order, with its 
different sounds. 

During the first three years of a pu- 
pil's school life this arrangement is a 
good one, and gives opportunity for 
continual repetition of the same letters 
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and sounds, which is an indispensable 
requisite. After that time I prefer an- 
other arrangement, which will be re- 
ferred to hereafter. Modern charts 
furnish the best of all methods for 
teaching spelling to primary pupils, 
since they present each word to the 
pupil first as a picture, or a reproduc- 
tion of an object by lines, etc., while 
they also present it as a combination of 
letters and sounds. In all the modern 
charts the analytic is preferred to the 
synthetic method — i. e., words are 
taught as wholes, and then the pupil is 
required to take each to pieces and 
exhibit its letters, sounds, etc. 

This may well be termed the natural 
method, since it represents the course 
pursued by the childish mind without 
suggestion, in learning the vocabulary 
of the household. Just here, therefore, 
I should remark that the best educa- 
tors have finally abandoned the **old 
style" of teaching the letters of the 
alphabet, seriatim — va fact, they do not 
teach them at all, except incidentally 
in words. The wonder is that the al- 
phabet plan was not abandoned long 
years ago, since so many of the letters 
have more than one sound. Simply to 
know each by its long sound is of com- 
paratively small value in knowing how 
to pronounce words. 

There are but few rules for English 
spelling which have not so many ex- 
ceptions as to render them valueless, 
since nearly all such rules become in- 
efficient as guides on account of that 
total lack of analogy, which is a lead- 
ing characteristic of the English lan- 
guage. It has often occurred to me, 
that in this very want of analogy there 
is much benefit, since it compels the 



careful study of individual words. It 
is not my purpose to quote the few 
practical rules, since all, I take it, are 
familiar with them. 

Spelling books usually arrange 
words of similar sounds together, often 
being arranged for a series of grades. 
It is matter of doubt with many, and 
of positive conviction with others, that 
the spelling book which was made up 
by Webster is unfitted to accomplish 
what is claimed for it, and that, in short, 
to use the words of a San Francisco 
educator, *'it blocks the way it appears 
to open." This opinion is fast grow- 
ing more extensive, and the time seems 
to be approaching when either the ar- 
rangement of words must be on a dif- 
ferent plan, or when the teacher's vo- 
cabulary, under the guidance of stand- 
ard readers and dictionaries, shall fur- 
nish all the spelling exercises of the 
school. It behooves every teacher to 
study this matter, not only with refer- 
ence to words, /^r j<?, but with the pur- 
pose of inaugurating an original meth- 
od of teaching them. 

But whatever changes and reforms 
the future may work, it is now neces- 
sary to consider this question in its 
present aspect, and with the appli • 
ances (Readers, Spellers and Charts,) 
now supplied for our assistance. 

Like every other useful and ingeni- 
ous appliance, they require skill in 
the teacher, in order to accomplish 
their full office. 

On the first few pages of these charts 
you will find pictures representing va- 
rious objects, to which the attention of 
the pupils must be directed as the fig- 
ures of familiar things. Pupils must 
be required to describe the salient 
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points in the pictures as a reason for 
their recognition of it, and must be 
convinced, in a striking manner, that 
the picture is the representative of the 
object by means of lines, etc., and not 
the object itself > 

Finally, each must take a rapid and 
accurate "mental view" of the picture, 
and describe its leading features. Along 
side the picture will be found a word, 
which is not to be seen by the pupils 
until they are familiar with the picture. 
Before exposing the word to view, state 
that you are about to exhibit to them 
a representation or drawing of the 
same object which is unlike the pic- 
ture, and yet stands for the same ob- 
ject. Show that the word is composed 
of separate parts called letters, and by 
familiar illustrations fix the form of 
each in their minds. Continue the 
drill until every pupil can not only 
write these forms on the blackboard, 
but make them in the air and describe 
each. Show next that these letters follow 
each other in a certain and invariable 
order in each word, and exhibit the let- 
ters in irregular order, in order to em- 
phasize this fact. Require pupils to 
name and write these letters on slate 
or board, either separately or in com- 
bination. 

[N. B. — It, may be suggested that 
teachers will find it best to devote but 
little time to \hQ print form of the let- 
ters, and that pupils practice script 
forms from the first, care being taken 
to show both forms on the board, side 
by side.] 

Next, proceed to analyze the sounds 
of each word. Drill first in the sound of 
the vowel in the word, requiring pupils 
to repeat the same sound alone and in 



concert, until it fixes itself on the ear 
and the tongue. Then teach the con- 
sonant sounds in like manner, and all 
the sounds together, placing them far 
apart, then closer and closer, until the 
usual pronunciation is reached. 

So proceed with each chart in the 
series, requiring first the whole word, 
and then its analysis into letters and 
sounds by single pupils, and by the 
whole class in concert, and using con- 
stantly blackboard illustrations. 

At times you will find a word intro- 
duced which contains a silent letter. 
In order to exhibit it clearly, the word 
should be written as to its letters and 
sounds, side by side, and the letter or 
letters which are silent indicated by a 
line drawn perpendicularly through 
them. Pupils should have oral dfill (sin- 
gly and in concert) on the word, stating 
each time what letter is silent. Inter- 
sperse the study of words with a drill 
in all the letters and sounds, gone over 
with single pupils and the class in con- 
cert, and have a constant repetition of 
the same sound until all can make it. 
The chart work should be repeated as 
many times daily as possible. Although 
the Superintendent has explained the 
use of the charts heretofore, and has 
also conducted exercises with them in 
a number of schools, yet he feels it ne- 
cessary to reiterate the above sugges- 
tions, ard to make it incumbent on 
teachers to adopt them. 

Our course of study supposes the 
Speller to be used at the same time 
with the chart. In going over the 
work for the first time, I would suggest 
that while pupils are required to recite 
twenty words daily, ten advance and 
ten review, that special stress should 
be laid on those which exhibit letters 
and sounds similar to those taught on 
the charts. In the first grade the spell- 
ing may be entirely oral, with the same 
analysis of letters and sounds as re- 
quired in studying the chart. 

[To be continued.] 
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Waco, Texas, April 5, 1883. 

Etiitor Journal : 

I have been requested to tell some- 
thing of our schools through the col- 
umns of the Journal. I cheerfully 
comply. Public interest has been but 
lately aroused in behalf of free schools 
in this city, but that our people are 
thoroughly aroused at last is fully at- 
tested by the unanimity with which they 
voted to tax themselves to sustain them. 
Negotiations are already in progress 
for the purchase of additional sites, 
and, as soon as the proceeds of the tax 
are available, commodious buildings 
will be erected and furnished to meet 
all the wants- of the schools. The pro- 
gress during the present year has been 
highly satisfactory. A much larger 
number of pupils has been enrolled 
than ever before. 

Additional branches have been added 
to the course of study, and an effort to 
institute a more harmonious system of 
classification and promotion has met 
with gratifying results. 

The work may be necessarily slow, 
on account of the scarcity of funds, 
and other difficulties, but Waco will 
never be contented until she has a sys- 
tem of public free schools equal to 
any in the State. 

J. N. Gallagher, 

Principal City Schools, Waco. 



»»«^ 



Bells, Texas, April 9, 1883. 

Ed. Journal : Dear Sir : In your 

February issue there was an article 

headed "Education in England," over 

the signature W. R. Bierly, to some 



points of which I would like to call the 
attention of many of your readers, viz: 
— that portion of them who have as yet 
lacked opportunity or desire to find 
out how educatioa stands with our 
cousins over the blue wave, as I deem 
that portion most likely to be lulled to 
comparative rest by the thought of our 
superiority, not to say anything of the 
danger of stultification, which might 
ensue from the reading of the other- 
wise excellent article. 

The article would do very well for 
Mr. Squeer's day, but who has not 
heard of the reforms brought about by 
Dickens, Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer, 
Arnold and others in the land of Locke, 
Milton and Roger Ascham? 

I. Texf Books.— In the matter of text 
books there is no country in the world 
so lavish as this one. We pay much 
always, frequently for little, and change 
often. There the books are cheap, no 
attractions sought in appearance ; but 
if any one doubts their utility, let him 
send to MacMillan & Co., New York, 
for a few specimens of Todhunter's 
Works, which are largely used; for 
Spencer's Inventional Geometry ; Co- 
lenso's, McDowell's, Thompson's, Gal- 
braith & Haughton's, Salmon's, Lock- 
yer's, Tyndall's, Aulley's, or Ansted's 
text books ; Barnard Smith's Arithme- 
tic ; Hughes' Outlines of Geography; 
Johnson's Atlas; Ganot's Physics, by 
Atkinson ; or Smith's Students' Series ; 
and after due comparison he can draw 
his own conclusions. 

n. In regard to " Coaching"— what 
has the writer to say ofYaleorHar- 
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vard ? If our teachers would send for 
some of the examination papers for 
Cambridge or Oxford, I think they 
would say, " coach " on, if it would be 
an incentive to reach the mark. 

Euclid's Elements is the basis of 
Geometry, but the memorizing and use 
of the string and. ruler to draw the 
figures are not so rampant as with us, 
and, besides, few stop at the elements, 
the larger portion of the work being 
original investigation, almost lacking 
with us. 

III. Mental Arithmetic, — Teaching 
is regarded as profesional work, for 
which due preparation is required, and 
young Misses or young men in their 
teens, are not found in charge of youths, 
making it a stepping stone to marriage 



or a clerkship. These teachers are, as 
a general rule, capable of teaching in- 
dependent of any set of text books; and 
mental calculations are largely used, 
in general, securing great accuracy 
and rapidity. 

Lastly, ere I become tedious, oral 
drilling in the columns of a dictionary 
is unknown, so also a fourteen weeks' 
course in any deep subject and a raw 
lad or lass of sixteen, who had never 
read three solid works outside of the 
common text books, taking *'all knowl- 
edge for his province," in a course of 
one or two sessions at a Normal 
school. 

Respectfully, 

J. Gillespie. 



IN SCHOOL DAYS. 



BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 



Still sits the school-house by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 

And blackberry vines are running. 

Within, the master's desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats. 
The jack-knife's carved initial; 

The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 

Its door's worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school. 

Went storming out to playing! 

Long years ago a winter sun 

Shone over it at setting; 
Lit up its western window-panes, 

And low eaves' icy fretting. 

It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 



For near her stood the little boy 

Her childish favor singled: 
His cap pulled low upon a face 

W^here pride and shame were mingled. 

Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered; — 

As restlessly her tiny hands 

The blue-checked apron fingered. 

He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand's light caressing. 

And heard the tremble of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 

"I'm sorry that I spelt the word: 

I hate to go above you. 
Because" — the brown eyes lower fell — 

"Because, you see, I love you!" 

Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 



He lives to learn, in life's hard school. 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss. 
Like her, — because they love him. 
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Hon. Benjamin M. Baker, Secretary 
of the Board of Education of Texas, 
was born in Russell county, Alabama, 
January 20, 1851, and is the son of 
Hon. B. H. Baker, who was prominent 
in Alabama politics in ante-bellum 
days. The death of his father, and 
the disastrous result of the Confed- 
erate war, left him in penury, and 
by his own exertions he obtained 
his education. At eighteen years of 
age, he came alone to Texas, and 
settled at Carthage, Panola county, 
entering upon the practice of law in 
187 1. His fellow citizens honored him 
by electing him Representative to the 
15th, i6th, and 17th Legislatures. He 
was chairman of the Committee on 
Penitentiaries in the 16th Legislature, 
and of the Committee on Finance in 
the 17th Legislature. At the Galves- 
ton Convention, in 1882, he was a pop- 
ular and prominent candidate for the 
nomination for Lieutenant-Governor. 



Governor Ireland appointed him Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education at 
the beginning of his administration. 
Mr. Baker has always been an enthusi- 
astic friend of popular education, and 
has devoted much time and labor to 
the cause of common school and 
higher education in the Lone Star 
State. Teachers and friends of edu- 
cation will find him an earnest and 
efficient co-laborer in their efforts to 
advance the educational interests of 
our noble State. 



The Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, by letter dated April 3, 1883, 
has designated the Journal as the 
" official organ of the Department of 
Education." 



»»^ 



It will be a cardinal point in the 
management of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, to stop sending the same to 
parties when their subscriptions shall 
have expired. The Journal is publish- 
ed neither "for the fun of the thing," nor 
for the glorification of any individual or 
association, nor for eleemosynary pur- 
poses. It aims to be a trustworthy ex- 
ponent of, and to promote, the vital in- 
terests of education in Texas. It is 
owned and conducted by practical 
teachers and friends of education. In 
its columns will be found original con- 
tributions by the best educational tal- 
ent of the State, and other valuable 
information that may be of special in- 
terest. 

It is time for every friend of public 
education to come to the front. Texas 
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must have, what the *'Fathers" confi- 
dently hoped for, and what every pat- 
riotic citizen earnestly desires — an effi- 
cient system of public free schools, and 
ample provisions for higher education. 
The Constitution commands, and the 
conventions of political parties sol- 
emnly promise, that Texas shall have 
an efficient system of education. In 
ten years the old politicians will be 
claiming that they were once school 
teachers, and never thought of oppos- 
ing the onward march of progressive 
educational ideas. 

The Journal has taken its humble 
place in the car of educational pro- 
gress. Every teacher should endeavor 
to support and sustain it. While we 
remember that the teacher's salary is 
often an inadequate compensation for 
the employment of his time and the 
labor of his brain, yet, to the teacher, 
we believe the expenditure of a single 
dollar for the Journal will be an eco- 
nomical and profitable investment. 
There are "none so poor'' as to be un- 
able to contribute that amount. 

We hope that, persons interested in 
education in Texas, will honor the 
management of the Journal by con- 
tributing their best thoughts on educa- 
tion, and such educational items as 
may come to their knowledge, viz : ap- 
pointments or changes of teachers, 
school taxes, school houses, school 
systems, statistics, new schools orga- 
nized, acts of school boards of gene- 
ral interest, educational progress, etc., 

etc. 

Should any subscriber fail to receive 
the Journal regularly, a postal card 
to that effect sent to the "Business De- 
partment," will command immediate 



attention. But the '^Business Depart- 
ment" does not fill orders on credit. 



/, 



After all the reports of committees, 
discussions and voting down, recon- 
siderations and recommittals of joint 
resolution to amend Section III, Arti- 
cle 7, of the Constitution, the Legisla- 
ture finally disposed of the school-tax 
question by the adoption of the report 
of the committee of free conference. 
On Thursday, the 5th, it passed the 
Senate with only four dissenting votes, 
and on Friday, April 6th, it passed the 
House, with but five dissenting votes. 
We have been thus circumstantial; be- 
cause we believe that this act of the 
Legislature will form an important 
epoch in the history of the State. 
When adopted by the people, the foun- 
dation will be laid upon which may be 
reared one of the grandest school sys- 
tems the world has ever seen. 

This one act will cover a multitude 
of sins of omission and commission on 
the part of the present Legislature, 
and Texas will need no immigration 
agents, for this act alone will help to 
fill up our waste places with a teeming 
population, and intelligence and mor- 
ality shall sway where once ignorance 
and crime held high carnival. A bright 
future is dawning upon Texas, and this 
Legislature has but carried out the 
plans of our patriot sires. The follow- 
ing is the text of the joint resolution: 

V^ Section 1. Be it resolved by the Legislature 
of the State of Texas, that section 3, article 7, 
of the Constitution of the State of Texas, be so 
amended as to hereafter read as follows : 

Section 8. One-fourth of the revenue derived 
from the State occupation taxes, and a poll tax of 
one dollar on every male inhabitant of this State 
between the ages of 21 and 60 years, shall be set 
apart annually for the benefit of the public free 
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schooisv* and in addition there shall be levied and 
collected an annual ad valorem State tax of such 
an amount not to exceed twenty cents on the one 
hundred dollars valuation, as with the available 
school fund arising from all other sources, will 
be sufficient to support the public free schools of 
this State for a period of not less than six months 
in 'each year, and the Legislature may also pro- 
vide ' for the formation of school districts within 
all or any of the counties of this State by general 
or special law, without the local notice required 
in other cases of special legisiation, and may 
authorize an additional annual ad valorem tax 
to be levied and collected within such school 
districts for the further maintenance of public 
free schools and the erection of school buildings 
therein; provided, that two-thirds of the quali- 
fied property tax-paying voters of the district, 
voting at an election to be held for that purpose, 
shall vote such tax, not to exceed in any one year 
twenty cents on the one hundred dollars valu- 
ation of the property subject to taxation in such 
district ; but the limitation upon the amount of 
district tax herein authorized shall not apply to 
incorporated cities or towns constituting separate 
and independent school districts. 

Section 2. That the Governor of this State 
shall issue his proclamation ordering an election 
to he held on the second Tuesday in August, A.D, 
1883. at which time the foregoing amendment 
shall be submitted for adoption by the qualified 
electors of this State. 

Section 8. That those voting for the adoption 
of the amendment to section three, shall have 
written or printed on their ballots, the words "for 
amendment to section 8, articie 7, of the consti- 
tutional school tax," and those voting against 
the adoption of said amendments shall have v rit- 
ten or printed on their ballots the words -"against 
the amendment to section 3, article 7 of the con- 
stitutional school tax." 



^r 



Now that the State has made an 
appropriation for Summer Normal 
Schools, it should be the object of 
those who have the matter in charge 
to make the outlay as effective as pos- 
sible. Though much good was accom- 
plished last year, yet by the light of 
experience we are enabled to see how 
these Summer Normals may be organ- 
ized to be more effective. Much of 
the work done last year was desultory. 
It was desultory because it lacked a 
general plan. 



A general plan should embrace well 
defined work continuing through a 
course of instruction and study of 
from two to four years. Teachers, ac- 
cording to acquirements, should be en- 
tered in the respective classes of the 

course, and after having passed a sat- 
isfactory examination, which should be 
uniform in all the Normal Institutes, 
in the highest class they should be 
awarded a certificate. These certifi- 
cates should then have a common le- 
gal value in any part of the State. 
This, then, would bring the certificat- 
ing of teachers within the pro\ince 
where it belongs, namely: The cerlifi- 
eating of teachers belongs to the J ra- 
ter nity. 

The plan should not only prescribe 
a course of instruction for the several 
normal classes, but also a course of 
home study ahd reading for the year. 
Then teachers would comt- to the Sum- 
mer Normal Schools with a definite 
purpose in view. The hard and 
knotty questions over which they have 
labored, could be brought up for solu- 
tion. During the year, also, the School 
Journal, in imitation of Our Sunday 
School Lessons, could take up the sev- 
eral courses and discuss such points 
in each as to be helpful to those pur- 
suing them. Let us have a definite 
plan providing for a beginning, a mid- 
dle and an end. May not public 
money and energy be expended pur- 
poseless and in vain? 



sT' 



The Legislature donated 1,000,000 
acres of lands to the State University, 
and the same number of acres for the 
benefit of the Public Free Schools. 



s 
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The Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation informs us that $6000 per an- 
num has been appropriated for Sum- 
mer Normal Schools, one in each Sen- 
atorial District for white teachers, and 
one in each Congressional Pistrict for 
colored teachers. Cities and towns 
desiring these Institutes are urgently 
requested to apply for them at once, 
stating kind of buildings for accommo- 
dating the schools, and the price for 
which board can be obtained. 



The Seguin Times sagely remarks 
that '* the people are educated up to 
the idea of having good schools with- 
out paying for them." When the good 
people of Texas take their sober, sec- 
ond thought, they will not be so penu- 
rious as to deprive themselves of a 
"good thing," but will ''walk up like 

men and pay for what they get." 

^ 

Acute observers assert that Prussia 
was lifted from the humiliating posi- 
tion in which she was left by the wars 
consequent on the French revolution 
of 1790, through the agency of her in- 
comparable school system, which be- 
gins with the elementary schools, and 
ends with the finest universities in the 
world. — Austin Statesman. 



PRIZE ESSAY. 

For the best essay on the subject of 
the Divisions of Fractions, giving a 
clear and comprehensive explanation 
adapted to class work, the Journal 
offers a prize of a Webster's or a Wor- 
cester's Unabridged Dictionary, to be 
forwarded, express paid. As a second 
prize, a Davies' Dictionary of Mathe- 
matics. 

I. The essay should not exceed three 



columns, (about 750 words) and must 
be written by a teacher now engaged 
in school work in Texas. 

2. The manuscript must be sent to 
Prof. Milton Park, Mexia, by May 20. 
and must be signed by an assumed 
name or a motto. 

3. The assumed name or motto must 
be sent in a sealed envelope to the Bus- 
iness Manager of the Journal at Hous- 
ton , the envelope to be endorsed, ''Prize 
Essay Competition.'' 



>> 



The envelopes thus endorsed will 
not be opened until the judges make 
their award. The essay awarded the 
first prize will be published in the June 
number of the Journal. The essay 
awarded the second prize will be pub- 
lished in the July number. It should 
be remembered that the object sought 
is the presentation of the subject in a 
manner that will be intelligible to a pu- 
pil, and the merit of the method, rather 
than the merit of the essay as a lite- 
rary production, will be the special 
consideration. 

The following well known teachers 
have been selected as judges : Milton 
Park, Mexia; J. T. Hand, Corsicana; 
W. M. Crow, Mineola. 



The children lose, by being out of 
school nine months, about all they gain 
by attending school three months — so 
it is about as well not to have any 
school, as to have it only three months 
in the year. 



► M -^ 



He that wrestles with us strengthens 
our nerves and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper. — Burke, 
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COUNTY ITEMS. 

Anderson County. — The report of the Pales 
tine Public Schools, Superintendent Colm an, will 
be found on another page. 

Aransas County. — G. W. Eason, has had 
charge of the Rockport Academy, the only school 
in Aransas county for the past two years. The 
attendance has more than doubled in the two 
years. Prof. Eason is a graduate of the K. S. 
Normal College of Pennsylvania. 

Baylor County. — The Seymour Academy, 
D. R. Brtt and F. L. Young, Principals, is in 
a prosperous condition. The building, furniture 
and equipments are new and complete. 

Bell County. — The Bel ton Female Semi- 
nary, under the management of Don G. Petty 
and Miss S. M. McCoy, is the only private school 
in Belton ; 100 pupils in attendance. 

Bexar County. — Dr. J. Dorman Steele, the 
well known author of Steele*s Fourteen Weeks 
Series, says in a private letter from San Antonio: 
'• I have visited the High School and listened 
to the classes in Physiology and Chemistry. I 
was greatly pleased with the work done here by 
the preceptress — Miss Matthews — in Physiology. 
It is original and thorough." . . .The new High 
School building which is being erected in San 
Antonio will be the finest public school build- 
ing in the State. Its cost will be about fifty 
thousand dollars. The walls of the third story 
are nearly completed, after which it will be ready 
for roofing. 

Brown County. — P. G. Ragsdale and J. N. 
Boaz have a fine school at Brownwood. N. 
A. Perry is Principal of the Coggan Academy. 
Brownwood is a delightful town to visit, and, 
according to Prof. Dean, a delightful place in 
which to hold a normal school. Of all the sum- 
mer normal principals, Prof. Dean was the most 
enthusiastic regarding the six weeks season of 
labor and refreshment. We congratulate, in 
advance, the ]irincipal who may be appointed to 
Brownwood this year. 

Collin County. — Piano has a new school 
building with new furniture, and new fittings 
throujihout. The school is of course booming. 
Will not the principal furnish us with some Collin 
County items ? 

Colorado County. — The Oakland Normal 
School, under Principal G. R. Townsend, com- 
mences its second annual session April 2. Its 
design is to prep^ire teachers for their work ; its 
methods are objective; its advantage is that the 
sessions are held ivhen few schools are open-; its 
course extends over four six-months sessions. 
Board and tuition cheap. 



Bosque County. — H. M. Dillard, formerly 
at Cameron, has taken charge of the Merid- 
ian Graded School. The town of Morgan has 
just completed a new school house, and fit- 
ted it-up with improved desks, maps, globes, etc. 
The friends of that public spirited citizen. Col. 
S. S. Nichols, will not be surprised to learn that 
he set the ball in motion in Moi^an by donating 
the land on which the school-house was built. 
Free schools have, in Texas and elsewhere, no 
more enthusiastic supporter than Col. S. S. 
Nichols. 

Brazos County. — Superintendent P. G. Hal- 
lyburton, of Bryan, was in town a few days 
since. He reports the Bryan schools in a most 
flourishing condition. He said the average at- 
tendance was exceptionally high. Prof. Pen- 
nybacker, who was formerly superintendent of 
the Bryan schools, is in Berlin. In a letter 
lately received fiom him, he says that he con- 
templates making a tour through Austria and 
Italy. The yi^w/Tta/ would be pleased to receive 
occasional letters from him for publication in its 
columns. He has very many friends among our 

readers Prof. Van Winkle, of the A. and 

M. C«»llege came to Houston week before last 
on business connected with his department. The 
question of a succession to President James is 
the all important question at the collegje now. 
He must needs be. an able man who steps into 
James's shoes. 

Comanche County. — Private letters from 
patrons of the Comanche Academy are full of 
praise of their school. We would publish the 
roll of honor which has been sent us, were it not 
so long. We shall be pleased to exchange with 
the Journal the pupils publish. The academy 
is conducted by W. F. Rogers, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Athens High School, Henderson 
County. 

Cooke County. — The Gainesville Public 
Schools are crowded to such an extent that 
arrangements have been made to erect another 
building by September 1st, to cost $15,000. 
The crowded condition of the schools testify 
their popularity and testify of the good work 
superintendent J. C. Brooks has been doing 
during the term. 

Denton County. — We hope to have a half 
column of "notes" from this county in our next 
issue. No county has hner schools than Denton 
county.. ..M. B. Franklin has a school of nearly 
200 pupils at Pilot Point. . . W. H. McNeil has a 
school of 100 pupils at Little Elm. . .E. B. Keyte 
has as large a school at Denton. 

Eastland County. — Dr. S. H. Stout and 
his accomplished daughter preside over the 
Cisco schools. Dr. Stout is an old teacher 
and organizer. The Atlanta, Ga.. schools were 
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established by him. If it were not that the 
Cisco people would object to his leaving them, 
we would suggest to some of the city boards 
where graded schools 'have not yet been estab- 
lished, that they avail themselves of Dr.- Stout's 
ability and experience. There would be no mis- 
takes with him. 

El Paso County. — The school tax was again 
voted upon in El Paso, March 31st, and carried 
by a vote of one hundred and forty-eight for, to 
six against it. The credit for this step in advance 
belongs without doubt to Prof. D. W. McKay, 
who has for months been advocating the estab- 
lishment of free schools. We tender him our 
congratulations. 

Fannin County. — The Masonic Female In- 
stitute, at Bonham, has matriculated 58 pupils 

this session The books of Fannin College 

are now open at the office of the secretary there- 
of in Bonham, for the purpose of receiving fur- 
ther subscriptions to the capital stock. 

Fayette County. — Dr. W. W. Walker has 
established, at Schulenburg, Texas, one of the 
best appointed private schools in the State. The 
school is supplied with patent desks, globes, 
maps, charts, mathematical forms and instru- 
ments. Miss Mamie E. Cathell assists, and gives 
lessons in Music and Calisthenics. The school 
is limited to sixteen pupils. If we remember 
rightly, Dr. Walker was formerly a prominent, 
and eminently successful teacher in Delaware 
county. New York. 

Fort Bend County. — B. C. Hendrick, as- 
sisted by Mrs. and Miss Hendrick, has charge of 
the Fort Bend High School. His address is 
Pittsville. 

Freestone County. — The Seminary at Cot- 
ton Gin is flourishing under the skillful manage- 
ment of Prof. Noah J. Clancy, an alumnus of the 
Sam Houston Normal Institute — class of 1881. 
. . .D. A. Mandeville, who has for some time been 
teaching at Bonner, has accepted the principal- 
ship of the graded school at Mills. Success at- 
tend him. 

Grayson County. — The Bells High School 
is under the excellent management of T. B. 
King and I. Gillespie, assisted by Rev. A. T, 
Wilson. Prof. Gillespie taught in Sherman a 
few years since. 

Gregg County.— F. A. Glen, of Georgia, has 
selected Texas as his future home, and is teach- 
ing successfully at Longview. Prof. Glen is 
young in years, bu the has had exceptional advan- 
tages in preparing for the work. 

Hood County.— Adran College, H. Clark, 
President, has this term 400 pupils The 



Granbury High School, we understand, is in a 
flourishing condition, but we have no particulars. 
We shall be pleased to hear from Prof.bwitzer. 

Hunt County. — The Campbell High School 
at Oliveria, J. L. Crawford, Principal, has an at- 
tendance of 150 pupils. 

Jasper County. — The S. E, Texas M. and 
F. College at Jasper, C. P. McCrohan, Presi- 
dent, has matriculated 156 students. 

Jefferson County. — The Beaumont Acad- 
emy, Geo. H. Stovall, Principal, has 100 pupils 
on its rolls. It is one of the finest schools, in the 
eastern part of the State. 

Lamar County. -P. F. Witherspoon, President 
of Woodlawn Female College, at Paris, writes 
that his school is full in every department. We 
tender congratulations. President Witherspoon 
is a strong opponent of mixed schools. In his 
catalogue he says, under the head of "Design:" 
"The school was incorporated as a female 
school, and will be devoted exclusively to this 
work. For every thousand dollars expended 
in endowing and equipping female colleges, 
half a million are lavished upon our male 
colleges. This is a painful truth; but even 
more painful is the remedy. One of two 
things the young woman must do. Either she 
must content herself with the facilities offered 
by the ordinary Female College, or she must 
overstep the promptings of her womanly nature, 
and enter a Male College. As to those with 
whom she is thus associated, we have nothing to 
say. They are 'College Boys;' and all who 
have themselves been such, know the meaning of 
the term." 

I^imestone County. — Limestone county 
has only thirteen teachers holding first grade 
certificates. The Examining Board of the 
county is composed of professional teachers, 
who are determined that a first grade certificate 
bhall be held only by those who fill the require- 
ments of the school law The citizens of 

Mexia, by a handsome majority at the election 
on the 6th instant, declared in favor of Free 
Schools. The Board of Aldermen elected at the 
same time, comprises some of the best and most 
eflicient men of the town, and they will spare 
no energy in making the inauguration of the 
system a success. . . .Few private schools in the 
State have had a more successful career than the 
Polytecnic Institute at Mexia. Its register for 
the present year shows 167, enrolled from seven 
different counties. Prof. Milton Park, who es- 
tablished it in 1876, is still the Principal, and is 

aided by an efficient corps of assistants Prof. 

Carl Danneberg, who for many years past had 
charge of the Musical Department of Trinity 
University, has removed to Mexia, and will give 
instruction in music at his residence to select 
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pupils A. C. Woodall, formerly President of 

Austin College, is at present teaching at Tiger 

Prairie, in East Limestone A. G. Mosely, a 

graduate of the Nashville Normal College, has 
charge of the graded schools in Mexia, and is 
giving general satisfaction. • * * 'Prof. F. M. Ethe- 
ridge, a S. H. N. I. graduate, has withdrawn 
from the Groesbeeck High School, and entered 

the practice of law Trinity University, at 

Tehuacana, is in a flourishing condition, and 
has an able faculty. Dr. S. f. Anderson, ex- 
President of the State Teachers Association, is 
its President. .... Prof . J. N. Gunning, one of 
the S. H. N. Institute alumni, is doing good 

work in the Kosse High School Prof. W. 

W. Griffith, who has taught in this section for 
years, has laid the aside "birchen rod," and en- 
tered the medical profession. 

McLennan County. — On a preceding page 
will be found an interesting letter from Superin- 
tendent Gallagher, giving an account of the edu- 
cational situation at Waco. 

Polk County. — The Moscow Masonic High 
School has 100 pupils in attendance. M. L. 
Winston, Principal. 

Sabine County. — President Arnold writes 
that the prospects of the Sabine Valley Univer- 
sity, at Hemphill, are very bright. The term has 
been very successful, both in attendance and in 
the elevation of the grade of scholarship. 

Shelby County. — Jno, M. King, who has a 
fine school at Shelbyville, writes that the schools 
of Shelby county are rapidly improving, but that 
county institutes are specially needed. 

Toxf Green County. — The Post School at 
Fort Concho has 125 pupils this term; Geo. Ruth- 
ers, Principal. 

Tyler County. — L. L. Singleton, of Orange, 
has been elected Principal of the Huntington In- 
titute at Woodville. 

Washington County. — Dr. W. Carey Crane, 
D. D., LL. D., President of Baylor Univer- 
sity, writes that his "Life and Select Literary 
Remains of Sam Houston,' is in press. That 
the book will be a success is beyond question. 
Dr. Crane has had exceptional advantages in the 
preparation of the work, having the assistance 
and co-operation of General Houston's children, 
as well as such prominent Texians as Col. Ashbel 
Smith, Rev. Geo. W. Sampson, D. D., and ^lajor 
Moses Austin Bryan. The chapter on the 
finances of Texas during Houston's administra- 
tion, was prepared by Col. Ashbel Smith. 

Webb County. — The people of Laredo pro- 
pose to expend $1265 in improving their school 
building Prof. C. E. Scratchley, for so long 



a prominent teacher in Southwestern Texas,, has 
abandoned the school room and entered mercan- 
tile life. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

A New Political Economy, by John M. 
Gregory, LL. D., published by Van Antwerp. 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati, is a new work on 
Economic Science. The author scans the field 
of political economy, and generalizes the facts 
as related to man, whether considered from the 
standpoint of human society or nationality, by a 
happy alliteration, viz: Wants, Work, Wealth, 
Under the first he classifies Needs, Desires, Ap- 
petites, Tastes ; under the second, Efforts, In- 
dustries, Arti., Trade ; under the third, Values, 
Goo«is, Property, < apital. To Wants he gives 
as a resultant, Demands; to Work. Business; to 
Wealth, Supply. He uses some unique diagrams 
to aid the memory and to illustrate the subject. 
In a country where every voter \% a sovereign, 
this subject should be studied before assuming the 
power and responsibility of citizenship, and for 
such study we would commend the above text. 

Mental Science and Manual of Mental 
Culture, is a new text book by Edwrrd Brooks, 
A. M.. Ph. D., Principal of the State Normal 
School, Millersburg, Pa., designed for the use 
of normal schools, academies, and private stu- 
dents preparing to be teachers. It is published 
by the Normal Publishing Company, Lancaster, 
Pa. The text is a 12 mo., 504 pp., retailed at 
$1.75. The work opens with an introduction on 
the nature of the subject, and proceeds to give a 
complete outline of the subject, embraced under 
the general heads of the Intellect, the Sensibili- 
ties, and tlie Will. Teachers will find this work 
a valuable aid to study the nature and possibili - 
ties of the beings they are striving to train and 
cultivate. 

The Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Board of Education of Rhode Island is 
upon our table. We are indebted to the Hon. 
Thos. B. Stockwell, Commissioner of Public 
Schot)ls for the State. The report is indeed a 
valuable contribution to pedagogics. Not only 
are the various reports of the heads of the de- 
partments and of the commissioner interesting 
and suggestive to schoolmen, but the Appendix 
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coiilains also valnatile temarks on apparatus, 
attendance, ab-ienteeism, truancy, and compul- 
sory education ; on condition of scIiooIk; on dis- 
cipline ; on duties of parents and ciliiens ; on 
education; on educational meetings; on evening 
schools ; on finances ; on gradation, examina- 
tion and promotions ; on high schools : on hy 

HoME Gymnastics, by Prof. T. J. Hartelius, 
M. D., Lecturer at the Royal Institute, Stock- 
holm, translated by C. Lofving, and published by 
J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, is an ex- 
cellent elementary treatise of Gymnastics, adai'ted 
for home and schools. All the movemenli have 
reference to the development of grace, strength, 
and heatthfulni;ss. It is a 12mo. of 94 pp. 

Wokman's First Gkkman Book, published by 
A. S, Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago, is 
intended for tteginners wishing to learn the spoken 
language of Germany. It follows the Natural 
Method. The object illustrations suggests the 
thought expressed in the text. As soon as a pu- 
pil has learned the phonic value of the letters, 
he can read with understanding. No lexicon is 
needed. It is an admirable book. 

Graded Lessons in English. — Orville T. 

Bright. D. Appleton & Co., New York. A 
pratical book, by a successful teacher, compact 
in form, carefully graded, suggeitive. based on 
sound principles, clear and welt defined in 
method. Tbis little book, the result of many 
years' practice in the school-room, is destined to 
give a strong impulse to the elementary study of 
English. Teachers and business men will, in 
a few years, ha\'e cause to thank Mr. Bright for 
the results attained. It is a teachers' hand-book 
of scliool notes, admirably systematized. 

Apart from the outlines of work — skeleton 
grades — wbich are so far in advance of what is 
ordinarily accomplished, the hints to teachers, 
scattered throughout the book, will amply repay 
for the lime given, in careful study, (o the de- 
velopment of the plan. 

The complaint, not entirely unfounded in 
reason, that schools do not turn out, after full 
courses, pupils able to express clearly their ob- 









> be met and 
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would retain the respect and support of thought- 
better work is not done : 1, Grammar is tau^t 
before language. 3, Teachers depend upon for- 
mal grammar instead of upon practice— using 
the living language io sentences. 8. Most teach- 
ers neglect the study for something more readily 
taoght. 4, Few teachers know any other 
language Iban English, by which they can steady 
ibeir thoughts and lest their conclusions. 5, En- 
glish is still taught as if it were a highly inflected 
tongue, instead of being a language dependant 
foi construction upon positional and lineal re - 

This little book will aid teachers in making 
pupils familiar with language. It will give them 
a constructive power over language only to be 
attained by constantand systematic practice, un- 
der the guidance of a good teacher. Tbe era is 
dawning when a child, after four years in a pub- 
lic school, will be able to read intelligently, to 
write legibly, and to speak clearly and correctly. 

Our author has drawn inspiration from the old 
masters. Kaike and Comenius. "A language 
is best taught by use, by the ear, by writing," 
says Comenius. Bacon's: "Reading makes a 
full man, &c.," is well worth pondering. Legt, 
scribe, hquere. the good old molloof the Jesuit- 
ical school, serves well for English teachers. 

This admiralite hand-book should be on every 
elementary teacher's desk, since it meets the 
wants of such schools. A practical book, it is 
highly suggestive and helpful to young (and old) 
teachers. 
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THE GRUBE METHOD OF TEACHING. 



FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC. 




BY HENRY B. GWYN. 



No. XL 




RAL les- 
sons char- 
acterize 
the. first few 
years' work. — 
There is no di- 
^4 vorce of **men- 
tal" from**prac- 
tical," for whether oral or written, 
the work is essentially intellectual 
and practical. Oral work continues 
throughout, but written increases from 
the beginning. 

2. Grouping is another feature. 
The child is taught to measure a num- 
ber with his eye. 

3. Fractional work in its simple 
form is introduced from the beginning. 
For this purpose, sand, clay, sticks, 
&c., ought to be provided. 



4. In all the work, use whatever 
comes to hand — lines, dots, forms, 
sticks, slate, blocks, pebbles, marbles, 
nuts, buttons, the abacus, sand, clay, 
water, &c. Every primary school 
should be provided with standard sets 
of weights and measures. Each teach- 
er should have a set of U. S. coins, 
from cent to dollar, both included. 
The child should be familiarized with 
these weights and measures gradually 
but surely. For instance, in connec- 
tion with 4, teach 4 quarts in a gallon, 
4 pecks in a bushel, &c. 

5. By board and oral work, the ta- 
bles are unconsciously but surely built 
and fixed. 

6. The child is led to improvise ex- 
amples, and work them out. This 
leads to a more thorough understand- 
ing of the processes. 
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7. The careless teacher is apt to be 
led astray by rapid handling, which is 
rather a result of retention than know- 
ledge—of memory than reasoning. 
Such think they ought to get over more 
than the prescribed ground in a given 
time, hence they urge that the method 
is repressive, and they yearn for the 
old *' ciphering " way. They should 
recollect that ideas are of slow growth. 
Here you get ideas ; there you are giv- 
en mere signs — the skeleton of ideas, 
lifeless forms. The active memory of 
the child retains and reproduces signs, 
and we are deceived into thinking that 
he knows. Bunglers are led astray 
continually by this false appearance — 
this fungoid growth. 

8. Many put a book in the hands 
of pupils in the beginning. Necessity, 
from the circumstances of the case, is 
the only justification of such a course. 
In ungraded country schools only is it 
at all admissible, nor therein to the ex- 
tent it is usually carried. From the 
beginning of the study, oral instruc- 
tion should at first predominate, but 
the early use of text-books would stifle 
it. We depend too much upon text 
books, and too little upon teaching. 

9. The order of development for 
the first half-year (oral teaching) is : 

1. Imparting the idea of number. 

2. Grouping. 

8. Combinations and separations to five. 

10. The order for the second half 
is : 

1. Developing the idea of the number. 

2. Grouping. 

3. Making the sign or figure. 

4. Combinations and separations, first using 
varied concrete examples, and afterwards abstract 
numbers. In both cases, cover the ground well. 



5. Board and slate work : 

1. From dictation. 

2, Exercises to be completed. (Sec 

Course of Study, Galveston 
Schools.) 

11. With slight modification this 
order will serve for the second and 
the third year. 

12. The object to be attained is the 
cultivation of observation, perception, 
attention, memory, and thought, and 
the development of reasoning power 
and discrimination, as well as to ena- 
ble pupils to make rapid and accurate 
calculations. 

13. The order of developing the 
numbers the first year is : 

(1)(3); 1-f-l. 2-1; (3)2+1, (1+1)+1. 1+ 

2, 1+(1+1), 3-1, 3-2, 3-(l+l); (4). 3+1, 
2+2, 2+(l+l), (l+l)+2, 1+3, 4-1, 4-2, 
4-(l+l), 4-3; 2X1, 3x1. 2x2, 4x1, 3x1+ 
1; 1)2(, 1)3(, 1)4(, K of 2, ^ of 3, % of 4. 2)3(. 
% of 3. 2)4(, % of 4; (6) 4+1, 1+4, 3+2, 2+ 

3, 5-1. 5-2, 5-3, 5-4; 5x1. 2x2+1, /s of 
5, % of 5, etc., to (10). 

Reffelt, Fisher, and others, will fur- 
nish the teacher with ample model les- 
sons on each number from i to 100. 
These lessons are real working models 
for working teachers — models only. 

14. In conclusion, I would like to 
make a few statements in regard 
to this method. Many suppose it 
a Quincy method. Others think it a 
*' new-fangled notion," sprung up in 
the last few years. It is neither the 
one nor the other. Practiced in some 
localities in Germany prior to 1855, it 
was generally known and largely used 
in the schools of Fatherland at that 
time. That so excellent a method has 
been so slow in engrafting itself in our 
system — in becoming naturalized — is 
surprising to me. Mr. Reffelt's First 
Book of Arithmetic, a most excellent 
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Httle book, introducing this method 
into America, was first published in 
iS6i. It will help any primary teacher 
who uses it, as it deals practically with 
class-work. I shall be glad to see the 
method more generally known and 
practiced, for I believe it the true one 
to be followed in leading " the tender 
thought " to a mastery of the funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic. It 
gives the best foundation for the fuller 
work that follows later, securing a pre- 
paration attained in no other way. 
This reform meets with as many **ob- 
jectors^' as did that which resulted in 
the wide-spread use of the ** mental 
arithmetic" many years ago. 



READINGS. 



BY JULIA PHIFER TRUITT. 



15. The "tables" are not first learned 
as dry forms, by mere force of verbal 
adhesiveness — by a heavy strain upon 
the number memory — as in other meth- 
ods, but are unconsciously and surely 
built up gradually, while using, in the 
course of daily work. This is a gain. 
The child, moreover, becomes familiar 
with the weights and measures of every 
day life, and their application, and 
with the currency of the country; he 
has the " fractional" idea developed 
too. Those who leave school before 
the expiration of the fourth year are 
practically better armed for the 'strug- 
gle for existence" than hitherto. 



L 




WONDER whether we older 
ones will ever feel so triumph- 
ant as the child does at every 
new discovery ? Day by day the les- 
sons go on in the same way, advanc- 
ing a little at each one, but not 
too rapidly, for the little learner must 
not be bewildered or confused. Two 
or three letters, and these put together 
into a few new words, make up a 
lesson. Very soon the child has mas- 
tered the entire alphabet, and can 
read smoothly and readily the words 
at his command. 

There are also reading charts on 
the same simple plan, which are espe- 
cially delightful to the little ones when 
they can be arranged into classes. 
But very many teachers are forced to 
do without charts, and have not even 
recent books. What must be done in 
siu:h emergencies as this ? To this I 



would answer, that even the best books 
are nothing unless the teacher brings 
some individuality of his own to the 
recitation. If he has no inventive 
genius, teaching is evidently not his 
vocation. I once heard a teacher re- 
mark that the trustees had refused to 
furnish him a blackboard. " But what 
do you do for a blackboard ?" asked a 
bystander curiously. " I make one of 
the stovepipe," was the brief but con- 
vincing reply. Now, it is evident, that 
the stovepipe did not make a very con- 
venient or commodious blackboard, 
but the stovepipe is better than noth- 
ing. The teacher must know how to 
take advantage of even unfavorable 
circumstances. Woe be to all Ichabod 
Cranes in all the Sleepy Hollows of 
life. Books are cold, dead things to a 
child, unless the teacher puts life into 
thern^ If he is unfortunate enough to 
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be without books, or without suitable 
ones, the progressive teacher makes a 
book of his blackboard. He prints 
there short, familiar words, going thro' 
the drill I have mentioned. He con- 
nects the words into brief sentences, 
then into longer ones, requiring his 
class to read them again and again, 
first individually, then in concert. He 
is careful in the beginning to inculcate 
a right manner of reading. Correct 
accent, articulation, and modulation 
are more easily impressed on a child 
at six years of age, than at twelve. If 
he is allowed to drawl in the first read- 
er, he will have the same fault, exag- 
gerated, in the sixth, and so on for the 
rest of his life. He naturally has a 
tendency to a stiff, artificial habit of 
reading. When you first give him a 
pen, and require him to write, he holds 
it with a fierce and rigid grasp, as 
though he feared it might fly out of his 
fingers; and he has the same ideas 
about his reading. It is hard to con- 
vince the young Demosthenes or 
Cicero that reading is merely conver- 
sation in print. Out on the playground 
he can ask, "Tom, can you hop?" 
with as correct inflection as an elocu- 
tionist could give ; but put before him 
the same sentence in the first reader, 
and he says, *' T-o-m — c-a-n — y-o-u- 

h-o-p!" 

Constant care, constant watchful- 
ness, constant repetition and review, 
are necessary to overcome the bad 
habits, or rather to keep them from 
being formed. Those habits are like 
the evil genius of the fable, who came 
in at the key-hole, but after awhile the 
print of its finger was as broad as the 
palm of a mighty man. If we had only 
to take the little ones by the hand, and 



lead them along the flowery paths of 
knowledge, our work would be pleasant 
enough. It is when we go into the 
schoolroom and call up the class in 
the higher readers — the class who per- 
haps graduated in reading some years 
ago, and resent being made to read at 
all — it is then that our patience is 
tried, and our nerves are unstrung. 
Then every tone and expression, "from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe/' 
ranges up and down the class. Do we 
select the Death of Little Nell as the 
subject for the day ? Paragraph by 
paragraph, Little Nell is murdered, and 
we are glad when the grave closes, and 
it is over. Do they read of the Fall of 
Napoleon? Napoleon never met with 
such an overthrow at Waterloo, or at 
the hands of Phillips, as he suffers now 
from these young village Hampdens 
and inglorious Miltons. The long mo- 
notonous drawl, the awkward blunder- 
ing, the reading totally without beauty 
and without expression, all these must 
be met and overcome. The evil genius 
has grown to the size of a giant now. 
Oh, the long, unwearying patience that 
is needed to subdue him! 

The progressive teacher gives such 
pupils as these a single paragraph for 
a day's lesson. I need not add that 
this paragraph is to be thoroughly 
studied. Pronunciation, articulation, 
orthography, are the first things which 
claim attention. Then the lesson must 
be studied sentence by sentence, to 
obtain a clear view of the author's 
meaning, after which the pupils must 
be drilled to express the same meaning 
in different words. 

**Not in Hades alone 
Does Sisyphus roll, ever frustrate, the stone." 

Sisyphus teaches school, sometimes, 
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and rolls that stone up the reading 
class, only to find it roll back again 
when the recitation is over. But I 
have read somewhere, in an old-fash- 
ioned poem, that 

"There was an old Master Treborioiis 
Who followed a principle glorious. 
He made it a rule, 
In entering his school, 
To his pupils to bow, 
As well he knew how, 
'For there may be some great men before us,' 
Said respectful old Master Treborious, 
Who followed a principle glorious." 

When our recitations in reading are 
becoming monotonous, as they are apt 
to do sometimes, let us, too, persuade 



ourselves that there may be some 
great men before us, and arouse our- 
selves to renewed exertions. Have pa- 
tience with the slow and dull. Remem- 
ber the Edinburgh Grammar School, 
its trim, precise John, and its slovenly, 
confused Walter. '*In due time," says 
Carlyle, **John became Baillie John of 
Hunter Square, and Walter became 
Sir Walter Scott of the Universe." Af- 
ter years may develop among our pu- 
pils, — who can tell ? — an Edwin Booth, 
entrancing the hearts of thousands, or 
a saintly Elizabeth Fry, reading the 
Bible to the convicts in Newgate, with 
princes and nobles at the door weep- 
ing as she reads. 



Sr>ELLI]SrGh 



BY W. H. FOUTE. 




jHE prominent idea to be kept 
before the pupil is, that he must 
learn to recognize a word, (pro- 
nounce and write) a word as a whole, and 
afterwards separate it into its literal and 
phonetic elements. In the second and 
third year grades, give ten words daily 
in advance and ten in review. The reci- 
tation by pupils will be twofold, oral and 
written. In oral recitation, require pupils 
to spell the word by letters, the class to 
spell in concert, the same pupil to spell by 
sound, and name silent letters, the class to 
repeat the same in concert. (Intersperse 
regular lessons with drill on the names 
and sounds of letters.) For written work, 
the teacher shall give out the words, and 
pupils write every word, marking its silent 
letters and accent, if of more than one 
syllable. Pupils will then change slates, 
and the teacher (or a monitor) shall call 
off the words, giving silent letters and ac- 



cent. Teacher will then call for loo per 
cent., 90 per cent to 99, 80 per cent, to 
89, 70 per cent, to 79, and mark the rec- 
ord accordingly, pupils taking off 3 per 
cent, for a mistake in letters, and i per 
cent, for error in silent letters or accent. 
An occasional drill on words selected at 
random, will also be found profitable — 
no regular lesson being assigned — and the 
words selected lo exhibit familiar letters 
and sounds. Have several pupils at the 
board and the class write on slates. One 
thing presents a special difficulty — a diffi- 
culty, in fact, whiuh may well be consid- 
ered the paramount obstacle in the way 
of learning to spell. It presents itself in 
two forms, and overthrows all calculations 
as to the literal spelling of words. Refer- 
ence is made to the frequent occurrence 
of what are termed " alphabetic equiva- 
lents." This consists of the use of one 
vowel or even two or three vowels with 
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the sound of a different vowel, or the use 
of two consonants with the sound of a 
letter different from both. I spoke above 
of having some objection to the arrange- 
ment of words in the Spellers now in gen- 
eral use. The fact that such grotesque 
violations of rule exist in words of one 
syllable, as well as in those of more than 
one, causes the occurrence of it too early 
in the course, and introduces a difficulty 
requiring great care to remove, in teach- 
ing very young children. One fact, how- 
ever, in regard to English Spelling should 
be prominent, viz : that these exceptional 
cases are those most necessary to be im- 
pressed on the pupil's mind. In the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh year 
grades, the spelling of words by sounds 
may be omitted. Pupils must be given 
occasional exercises in the various ele- 
mentary sounds, however, and must be 
taught the sign of quantity used in the 
work of each grade. They will continue 
to recite both orally and in writing. 
When reciting orally they shall pronounce 
the words in concert from the book, 
noting the accents. Each pupil shall then 
spell a word, giving the silent letters, ac- 
cented syllable, and alphabetic equiva- 
lents, if any, the class repeating the same 
in concert. Ten words in advance and 
ten in review will constitute the daily les- 
son. Immediately after the oral recita- 
tion, pupils shall write the words from 
dictation, marking accent, silent letters, 
and alphabetic equivalents. Slates shall 
then be changed, the words given out by 
teacher (or monitor) exactly as printed, 
and errors marked. Pupils will subtract 
3 per cent, for error in letters, i per cent 
each for error in accent, silent letters or 
alphabetic equivalents. Occasionally les- 
sons should be given at random, and same 
course pursued in recitation. By way of 



illustration let us suppose a teacher with 
a first year grade before her. Teacher 
gives out the word " day'^; first boy pro- 
nounces the word and gives the letters 
d-a-y ; class same in concert. Same boy 
spells the sounds " d-a " (silent y), class 
same in concert. Teacher gives out 
** man "; second boy pronounces the 
word and gives the letters m-a-n; class 
same in concert; same boy spells the 
sounds m-a-n, class same in concert. 
Teacher gives out " shy "; first girl pro- 
nounces the word, and gives the letters 
s-h-y ; class same in concert ; same girl 
gives the sounds sh-r, (s and h have one 
sound) class same in concert. Teacher 
gives out " cow "; second girl pronounces 
and gives the letters c-o-w ; class same in 
concert ; same girl gives the sounds c-ow, 
(o and w have one sound) and so on 
through the entire lesson . In the second 
and third year grades, the plan of oral 
work is similar, and is supplemented by 
written work. For example : Teacher 
gives out " dearth "; first boy pronounces 
and gives the letters d-e-a-r-t-h; class 
same in concert ; same boy gives sounds 
d-e-r-th, (a silent, th have one sound, e 
has third sound or u); class same in con- 
cert, and so on until all the words have 
been spelled. Then the class is seated, 
and the words dictated. Occasionally a 
word will occur which violates the usual 
arrangement, as grand^^/r, instead of 
grandwr^, which must receive special at- 
tention. Or, words will occur like " tran- 
sient," in which the pupil must be taught 
that " si " is '' alphabetic equivalent " for 
" sh " soft, etc. The work of the other 
grades will be on a similar plan hereto- 
fore detailed. 

Without going further into details, the 
writer would state that the principal ob- 
ject of this discourse is to raise tlie< study 
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of spelling to a higher plane in the esti- 
mation of teachers; to suggest that the 
study of words is the basis of all knowl- 
edge, and that even to know the proper 
letters and proper sounds of words is the 
most common test of culture, and a 
lack of knowledge of either is usually ac- 
cepted as a sign of a defective education- 
I believe that, if the faculties of pupils are 
concentrated on a single word, at a time, 
and if that word is learned critically and 
analytically, it must sink deeper into his 
consciousness than when repeated over 
by the rote method of the past. 

The photographer must be sadly in 
error, who imagines that his plate will 
retain an impression by means of the ray 
of light alone, and, knowing this, he stands 
ready to make that impression eternal 
with a preparation, which, once applied 
to the plate, holds the picture there for- 
ever. So ^ith the teacher. He must 
not trust to one impression, but must 
follow it up with energy, until every word 
has become a component part of the pu- 
pil's mind. That such a consummation 
is attainable only through toil and trial 
cannot be denied, yet who will say it is 
not a " consummation most devoutly to 
be wished?" 

On the subject of " spelling reform," 
I would say, what was a few years ago 
considered a visionary scheme, is now 



looked upon with approval by some of 
the best scholars of England and America. 
Tachygraphic societies, as they are term- 
ed, have been organized in large numbers 
in both countries, and plans suggested for 
so gradual a change in our spelling, as 
not to produce, as many contend, a new 
language. 

The most conservative advocates of 
reform propose only such changes as may 
be made without destroying the etymology 
of words, and I am of the opinion that 
when the change comes, it will be of this 
character. 

The able article lately published in the 
Century Magazine, will give you an idea 
of the present status of the subject. It is 
thought by many that the spelling "mania" 
that swept over the country several years 
ago was largely in the interests of reform, 
since it demonstrated such a "plentiful 
lack " of knowledge even on the part of 
well educated people, and exhibited in 
the strongest colors the glaring violation 
of analogy to be found in English words. 
** Festina lente " — "make haste slowly" — 
would be my advice in this matter, since 
there is too grand and noble a literature 
built upon our present orthography, to 
disturb it lightly, and innovation must be 
so gradual as to be adopted, as it were, 
insensibly by the vast majority of English 
speaking people. 



The times demand that instruction 
upon the principles of sound morals 
should become a fundamental study in 
all public schools. Habits of life, 
formed in accordance with these prin- 
ciples, are the foundation of good 
character. The personal integrity and 
example of the teacher must accord 



with his teaching, and yet this is not 
enough. Systematic instruction should 
be given upon the subject of morals 
and manners, — supplemented by occa- 
sional special illustrations, which will 
fix firmly the principles in mind. — Jour- 
nal of Education, 
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OULTURE. 

BY J. BALDWIN. 



II—CULTURE OF SENSE-PERCEPTION. 




\HE Soul is a unit. I think, I 
leve, I determine. The one con- 
scious self acts in these several ways. 
My faculties are simply my capacities 
for distinct kinds of activity — one 
mind with many powers ; many facul- 
ties, the endowments of the one con- 
scious self. 

The Soul knows, feels and wills. As 
Intellect, the mind does all its know- 
ing; as Emotion, all its feeling; as 
Will, all its determining. 

The Soul knows t re-knows and di- 
gests. The intellectual faculties are 
the powers to know. My perceptive 
faculties are my powers to gain origi- 
nal knowledge; my representative fac- 
ulties, my powers to re-produce and 
re-arrange; my thinking faculties, my 
powers to digest and use knowledge. 

The Soul gains sense- know ledge, con- 
scious-knowledge and necessary truths. 
That the mind may behold these three 
kinds of original knowledge, it is en- 
dowed with three perceptive faculties : 



3- — R ATIONAL-PERCEPTION. | 



2. — CONSCIOUS - PERCEPTION. 



I. — SENSE-PERCE PTION. 



The Soul knows immediately the ma- 
terial world. The sensory apparatus 
places the soul face to face with the 
objective world. I perceive,--see im- 
mediately — whatever affects my sen- 
sorium. Such knowledge is called 
sense-knowledge, and the power to 
gain it. Sense-perception, or Percep- 
tion. 

The Soul knows immediately its own 



processes and products. I at once know 
myself as judging, hoping, choosing. 
Conscious-perception gives a mastery 
over the inner world, as Sense-percep- 
tion gives a mastery over the outer 
world. I know all my acts and states 
as mine; this endowment is the unit- 
izing power of the soul. The knowl- 
edge of the mind's own activities, we 
call conscious-knowledge, and the 
power to gain it. Conscious-percep- 
tion, or Consciousness. 

The Soul intuitively perceives neces^ 
sary truths. I know at once that two 
lines cannot inclose a space, that 
effects are caused, that I am free. 
Such truths as existence, space, dura- 
tion, causation, rightness, etc., are the 
conditions of all knowing; hence are 
called necessary truths, or intuitions. 
The power of the mind to gain neces- 
sary truths is called Rational-percep- 
tion, or Intuition. 

Fellow teachers, study profoundly 
the organization through which the 
soul works. Carefully consider Sense- 
perception from a physiological stand- 
poipt. You will then be prepared to 
consider this faculty from the stand- 
points of Psychology and Education. 

Sensation is the conscious affection of 
the sensorium. It is our consciousness 
of the excitation of the sensory ganglia. 
The affection is wholly physical ; the 
consciousness of the affection is wholly 
mental. Excitations of the sensorium, 
of which the soul is not conscious, are 
not sensations. Sensation conditions 
perception. 
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Sense-perception is the power of the 
mind to interpret sensations. It is the 
power of the mind to gain sense-knowl- 
edge. Sensation corresponds to the 
clicking of the telegraph ; perception 
to the operator who interprets the sig- 
nals. The rays of light vibrate through 
the eye, through the auditory nerve, in 
the auditory ganglia. I feel the vibra- 
tions, — am conscious of the affection. 
I interpret the vibrations, — I know at 
once the object as a red rose. I con- 
vert the sensation into an idea, — 
change the objective to the subjective. 
How this is done I cannot even at- 
tempt to explain. I must accept it as 
an ultimate and inexplicable fact. 

Sense percepts are products of Sense- 
perception, A percept is always an in- 
dividual notion; as. John, London, this 
large, red apple. A concept is always 
a group notion ; as, boy, city, apple. 
Percepts are of three kinds, — sense- 
percepts, conscious-percepts, and in- 
tuitive-percepts. When used alone, 
percept is commonly understood to 
refer to a product of Sense-perception. 

Principles Relating to the Cul- 
ture OF Sense-perception. Two prin- 
ciples, the one Physiological, the other 
Psychological, guide parents and 
teachers. 

1. The sensory apparatus must be kept 
in good condition. Perfect health gives 
perfect sensations. From this consid- 
eration, obedience to hygienic law be- 
comes imperative. Imperfect senses 
and impaired nerves, results of viola- 
ted law, are only too common. 



2. Sense-perception is cultivated by 
well-directed effort in gaining sense- 
knowledge. The soul is self-acting. 
All culture comes from well-directed 
activity. In no other way can any 
power be developed and disciplined. 
Mastering the material world educates 
Sense-perception. 

Time for the Culture of Sense- 
perception. We know little concern- 
ing infant mind. What the baby 
thinks is an inscrutable mystery. When 
once consciously active, the soul seems 
to have greater or less command of all 
its powers. It is certain that some of 
the powers are developed earlier than 
others, and that the time to cultivate 
a faculty is during the periods of 
greatest activity. These are cardinal 
facts in the science of education. 

1. Childhood, and boy and girlhood 
are preeminently the periods for the 
culture of this faculty. The soul is 
hungry for objective knowledge. 

2. In youth and early manhood the 
culture is continued, but mental ac- 
tivity becomes more subjective. The 
soul is less absorbed in the objective. 
In manhood we keep this power vigor- 
ous by constant use. Even in old age, 
though the ear may grow dull and the 
eye dim, we should keep this power 
active by our interested intercourse 
with nature. Fields ever new remain 
to be explored. 

[The means and methods of cultivating Sense- 
perception, for want of space, are deferred for 
the June Journal.] 



Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Tennessee, and other States, are 
providing for longer school terms and 
trying to provide better teachers. The 
public sentiment in these States is 

2 



changing rapidly in favor of the pub- 
lic schools; in favor of continuing 
them from six to nine months, and in 
favor of employing better teachers. — 
Alabama Progress, 
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FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 



BY W. C. ROTE. 




[EOGRAPHY begins at home. 
It begins with the direction 
of one room from another ; in 
the position of several articles of fur- 
niture to each other; in the direction 
of out-buildings and barn from the 
dwelling. All these the young geogra- 
pher has located, and measured with 
many steps. 

As he increases in strength and 
knowledge the precincts of home en- 
large, and the narrow space which was 
wont to be the arena of his infant 
sport extends now to field and forest. 
Here he learns the flora and fauna of 
his new environment. He listens to 
the weird music of rill and brook that 
babble along; the islets in the silvery 
pond are foreign lands yet untrod, and 
the coves and headlands of the pond 
are to him what bays or gulfs and 
capes or promontories are to a British 
tar. Hillocks and hills rise before him 
mountain high, and the roads that 
thread this space are the avenues to 
the great and wonderful world beyoad. 
He knows where the birdies build 
their nests, where flowers bloom, where 
fruit grows, and nuts fall. Astride a 
slender rod, he whips his fiery charger 
down lanes and streets, chasing the 
golden butterfly. 

The stories of other lands fill his 
soul with an infinite longing. He 
yearns for other scenes. The stars at 
night are to him bright jewelled spots 
sparkling in the sky; the silvery moon 
seems a great wheel rolling along ; and 
the sun appears a great light rising in 
the morn, illuminating *,the day, and 



going down behind the western hills 
at night. 

All these impressions flowing in 
upon him have formed the character 
of his mental being, and with them he 
enters school. A new world opens out 
before him. Here he finds a new life. 
At first all is vague and mysterious. 
The teacher is a stranger, and strange 
are the faces on every side. But the 
pleasant tones of the teacher lull his 
fears, and confidence and trust unfold. 

His powers are brought into activity. 
The teacher begins with the lessons 
the child has learned. With these she 
leads him on. His random object-les- 
sons now become formal ones. The 
physical objects that have impressed 
his sensibilities, are now presented as 
mental objects for his contemplation 
that he may acquire the power to 
re-present them by verbal and graphic 
form. 

The objects in the school room, and 
their relation to each other, are pre- 
sented by the teacher until the pupil 
forms a conception of all the parts 
constituting the whole. As a geome- 
ter he measures walls and floors, furni- 
ture and intervening distances. Hav- 
ing now made all the necessary sur- 
veys and being possessed of the men- 
tal plot, he is ready for representation. 

On slates, paper, or blackboard, un- 
der the direction of the teacher, the 
representation proceeds until the map 
is complete. Following the same 
course, a map of the school grounds 
may be made ; afterwards, a map of 
the town or neighborhood. 
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There must be no misconception of 
the object of this work. These lessons 
are not drawing lessons. Drawing is 
simply used as a means to an end. 
The object to be attained is to teach 
the idea of a map by making one. The 
pupil learns that a map differs from a 
picture. He finds that the furniture 
IS represented by simple lines and 
plane figures. The work helps to fix 
the idea. Wave-like lines delineate 
streams, like those he loved in his 
nursery days, and for his little pond 
great lakes are represented, and all he 



learns — lake and river, mountain and 
plain — are not meaningless forms but 
existing realities. 

With such an introduction to the 
formal study of geography, the subject 
will not be a dreamy mysticism, but a 
reality full of life. Having learned to 
represent. minute portions of the earth, 
he understands the nature and use of 
maps. The flora and fauna of his own 
home leads him to comprehend as a 
reality those existing in other lands. 
The known is helpful to learn and 
comprehend the unknown. 



^EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



PROF. G. STANLEY HALL. 



As THE first principle to be observed 
in the education of children, I would 
place hygiene; and, as perhaps first 
and most teachable of its many ele- 
ments, proper muscle culture. Few 
realize how dangerously near weakness 
often is to wickedness, how impossible 
heathful energy of will is without strong 
muscles which are its organ, or how 
endurance and self-control, no less 
than great achievement, depend on 
muscle habits. Nearly one-half of 
the body is made of contractile tissues, 
controllable by the will; and it is be- 
cause the brain is developed, while 
the muscles are allowed to grow flabby 
and atrophied, that the deplored 
chasm between knowing and doing is 
so often fatal to the affectiveness of 
mental and moral culture. The great 
increase of city and sedentry life has 
been far too sudden for the human 
body — which was developed by hunt- 
ing, war, agriculture, and manifold 
industries now given over to steam and 
machinery — to adapt itself healthfully 
or naturally to its new environment. 
Let any of us take down an anatomical 
chart of the human muscles, and re- 
flect what movements we habitually 
make each day, realize how dispropor- 



tionately our activities are distributed, 
compared with the size or importance 
of the muscles, and how greatly 
modern specialization of work has 
deformed our bodies. The muscles 
that move the scribling pen are an 
insignificant fraction of ihose in the 
whole body, and those that wag the 
tongue and adjust the larynx are also 
comparatively few and small. Their 
importance is, of course, not under- 
rated, but it is disastrous to concen- 
trate education upon them too 
exclusively or too early in life. The 
trouble is that few realize what physi- 
cal vigor is in man or woman. Both in 
Germany and Greece a golden age of 
letters was preceded, by about a 
generation, by a golden age of national 
gymnastic enthusiasm which consti- 
tutes, especially in the former country, 
one of the most unique and suggestive 
chapters in the history of pedagogy. 
Symmetry and grace, hardihood and 
courage, the power to do everything 
that the human body can do with and 
without all conceivable apparatus, 
instruments, and even tools, are cul- 
ture-ideals that in Greece, Rome, and 
Germany respectively have influenced, 
as they might again influence, young 
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men, as intellectual ideals never can 
do save in a select few. We do not want 
"will-virtuosos," who perform feats 
hard to learn, but then easy to do and 
good for show; nor spurtiness of any 
sort which develops an erethitic habit 
of work, temper, and circulation, and is 
favored by some of our popular sports, 
but too soon reacts into fatigue. 
Physical training does not reach its 
end till it leads the young up to taking 
an intelligent, and serious, and life- 
long interest in their own physical 
culture and development. This is 
higher than interest in success in 
school or college sports; and, though 
naturally later than these, is the earliest 
form of self-culture in which it is safe 
and wise to attempt to interst the 
young for its own sake alone. 

A great need for children of wealthy 
parents is often more exposure, lower 
temperature in the nursery and less 
heating coverings when playing out-of- 
doors, colder baths, etc. Exposure to 
cold and heat in their season is the 
only "gymnastics for the unstriped 
muscles." Excess is dangerous, but 
so is defect; and when I see, as I often 
have,, children playing kindergarten 
games in hot rooms, to suit the 
teacher's sluggish pulses, and remem- 
ber Froebel's dictum, **The child is a 
plant and should live out of doors,'' 
the fear is deepened that, to the more 
distinctively American causes of physi- 
cal decline (manifest not in the growth 
and stature of adolescents, but in the 
absence of staying quality later,) such 
as excitement, overwork, the compara- 
tive lack of national sports and games, 
military service, recreative habits and 
physical ideals generally, together with 
a peculiar and exceedingly trying cli- 
mate, in which the experiment of civil- 
ization has never before been made, 
school life instead of being corrective 
sometimes adds another cause, far 
more serious than those of shortsight- 
edness, spinal curvature, or even color- 
blindness, important though these may 
be. '*How many of your boys have 
graduated sound in health to their 
teeth?" I lately asked the masters of 



six city grammar schools. Their re- 
plies have all ranged between 3 and 15 
per cent. 

Secondly, we must study and follow 
the child's nature as it actually is. 
Every step forward in methods since 
Comenius has resulted from a deeper 
insight into the children's psychic 
growth and activity. Pestalozzi and 
Froebel followed their pupils in their 
sports by day and to their beds at 
night, regarding nothing too trivial or 
too sentimental; studying toys, games, 
seeking inventories of every object or 
impression which interested them ; ly- 
lying in wait for their secrets; angling 
for their confidences; experimenting 
on them with stories, riddles, songs and 
proverbs, and exploring the lines of 
least resistance into their minds for 
each element of instruction. Learned 
and able men, whom universities had 
honored, devoted themselves to pri- 
mary teaching, protesting that any one 
who did not learn far more from the 
children than he could ever hope to 
impart to them was not fit to teach. 
Most of us regard children, even our 
own, whom we have seen daily for 
years, in the light of traditional ideas, 
sentiments, mental categories, etc., 
commonly ascribed to or implied in 
them in our juvenile literature and art, 
and philosophies of mind. The divine 
instinct of the mother, if not specially 
instructed, meets little more than phys- 
ical needs. The few dozen impressions 
of our own childhood before eight, or 
even ten or twelve years, are corrupted 
with what others have told us of our 
childhood — with dreams mistaken for 
realities in the lapse of time— and are 
like the filmy tracing of the long de- 
cayed seed acorn of a ten-year-old 
oak tree I lately saw after a land-slide. 
Knowledge of childhood, from memo- 
ry of our own, is as defective as a 
knowledge of acorns from such traces 
alone would be. 

Individual and untaught tact, intui- 
tion, and sympathy have been mainly 
depended on for a knowledge of the 
child's souJ; and without these no 
method can be worked. But they only 
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reveal the possibility of something far 
better. These qualities are apt to be 
restricted in their field, and to die out 
after secreting a few dogmas or work- 
ing out a new rut, while any really high 
and adequate degree of either is as 
rare as genius. This indeed is felt, and 
hence those many abstract schemat- 
isms of mind (according to Hamilton, 
Hegel, and many others less known,) 
so often called in to take their place — 
schemes resembling the adult mind, 
indeed, but only as a manikin resem- 
bles a living body. If one would 
know physiology, we send him to the 
laboratory, and put the instruments 
and living tissues before him, and do 
not send him to Galen or Haller, or 
even to Ludwig's ox Hermann's books 
till later. But a normal school pupil, 
who wishes to practice on the juvenile 
mind, is often given an outline of men- 
tal philosophy from a past generation, 
if not century, and practices teaching 
mainly on his or her classmates, who 
act the roles of young children, even 
to whispering, giggling, etc. The worst 
result of this method*cram, by which 
so much time is lost, is that pupils 
graduate with only the most scanty 
knowledge of the subjects taught, and 
with a method behind which they 
would feel quite confident of conceal- 
ing their deficiencies in undertaking 
to teach, as one lately boa^sted to me 
he could, anything to any class, at 
half an hour's notice. They work at 
and uag their classes till they get or 
**develop" what is wanted, the pupils 
learning less often to trace natural 
order in natural ways, than to catch 
unconscious hints and suggestions of 
the word or thought wanted, by a pro- 
cess of mind-reading so subtle that 
the teacher thinks it a triumph of his 
method. This is true of far too many of 
our otherwise ejccellent normal schools. 
What we want is careful inventories of 
what children of successive ages may 
safely be assumed to know ; what they 
can do; what sets of impressions their 
minds are busied with most and least 
hours per day ; classifications of com- 
iii<« errors in articulation; in under- 



standing the natural objects about 
them; in the meaning of words; which 
senses are most teachable ; what tastes, 
beliefs, habits, etc., are common to 
children and primitive man ; the influ- 
ence of sex, age and nationality : how 
the religious, social, and moral in^ 
stincts grow; when each successive 
interest may be assumed to be at its 
height and most available in instruc- 
tion ; how children feel towards pets, 
and toward each other; when does 
animism toward fiowers, dolls, stars, 
etc, cease. These, and very many 
more problems of this sort — surely no 
less important than the study of butter- 
flies or the instincts of ants, and surely 
less complex than the adult mind, for 
which many widely admitted schemes 
have been laboriously wrought out — 
are now, thanks to the many methods 
which many sciences have lately 
brought to bear on psychophysics, ripe 
for study. How does nature teach 
and learn ? is now our problem. 

Thirdly, moral training is needed. 
Religious instruction, as now given, is 
neither universal or pedagogic enough; 
and virtue has never yet been effec- 
tively taught from ethical text-books. 
Morality is training far more than in- 
struction, and all teaching that passes 
through the intellect, and affects the 
will and emotions, has a moral char- 
acter. So far as the pupils can not 
only know, but do what is taught, so 
far as posession ripens into faculty — 
whenever any element of memorized, 
worded, theoretical, or bookish, or 
passively received, knowledge is made 
practical, experimental, or industrial — 
there is moral gain On the other 
hand, wherever the bulk, rather than 
the degree of assimilation, is measured 
by examinations, etc.; wherever a cur- 
riculum of shreds and patches of 
many sciences is followed; where the 
conceit of comprehensiveness, as ex- 
pressed in seemingly learned abstract 
allusions, as often in text-books in 
history and literature, as well as in 
school compositions, is tolerated ; 
wherever good precepts are allowed 
to remain peacefully beside bad an4 
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discordants habits--moral weakness 
is directly cultivated. Yet the moral 
problem is more commonly what, than 
how, to teach. The moral value of 
teaching is, all agree, great; as is also 
that of the contents of the school 
reading-book; and we must scrutinize 
the effect of each historic period and 
each poetic selection; the character of 
school music, etc., in our teachers' 
meetings. This is a higher, larger and 
later question than how these should 
be taught. How compactly and spon- 
taneously do the elements of each topic 
shoot together during the long and 
epochful adolescent age, when brain- 
growth seems to concentrate on the 
"association fibers" which bind the 
cell-groups of adjacent centers togeth- 
er. With all these and many more 
open psychic and ethical questions, 
many of which are more or less ripe 
for research, one of our greatest needs 
is an institution where the best educa- 
tional books which have appeared du- 
ring the last century can be consulted, 
and where schools and children can be 
systematically observed in the light of 
what has been done in our own coun- 
try and in Europe. While other de- 
partments of science, far more exten- 
sive, are equipped at a dozen centers, 
there is at present not one man in 
this country devoting himself to the 
studies of education with anything like 
proper facilities, to say nothing of the 
proper qualifications for such work; 
and that, too, in a time of educational 
awakening, deeper and more general 
than any this country has ever wit- 
nessed. 

Fourthly, and not to be separated 
from the principles of teaching, is the 
need of greater competence, and a 
more professional spirit among teach- 
ers. The only way to secure this, as it 
seems to the writer, is more depart- 
ment-teaching. The music-teacher is 
already more or less professional, and 
goes from school to school, and 
teaches only music. Why should not 
the teacher of arithmetic, reading, 
geography, etc., be allowed to teach 
only these studies in several schools, 
and qualify and pass his examination 
for higher and higher classes? This 



method has been very successful in 
Europe, and would have certain 
peculiar advantages here. One who 
has geography or mental arithmetic 
only for ten or twenty years will be 
sure, if he has energy, to give his work 
a more professional character in 
many ways than if he must teach a 
dozen subjects Some of the best 
German professors rose from this work, 
and the system cannot fail to bring 
higher and secondary education into 
closer relation. This system, which 
must not be carried too far, is one 
cause of the excellence of the German 
schools, and of the thorough character 
of discussions in their teachers' meet- 
ings. The effect of a not too frequent 
change of instructors is stimulating on 
the children, and a healthful spirit of 
emulation between the teachers, and 
sometimes even between gymnasium 
and university work, results. Com- 
plaint of overwork is often heard ; but 
it is often our teachers and their 
methods that make things hard. If a 
teacher is full of his subject, and can 
induce enthusiasm in his pupils; if his 
facts are concrete and naturally con- 
nected, the amount of material that 
an average child can assimilate with- 
out injury is as astonishing as the 
little that will fag him if it is a trifie 
above or below or remote from him, or 
taught dully or incoherently. 

Finally, examirations should come 
in the cooler months, as is so common 
in Germany, and not in June, when, 
with many, physical relaxation is at its 
greatest. At our present examination 
season, or earlier, the nervous systems 
of even the animals we experiment 
upon in our physiological laboratories 
have so much less vigor as to be un- 
serviceable for certain scientific pur- 
poses. Even if fresh, cool air does not 
actually increase arterial tonicity, and 
send the blood inward to strengthen 
the vital centers, the winter is nature's 
season for indoor and bookish work, 
while June days bring languor, and 
give a fresh attraction to out-of-doors,» 
that comports ill with the culmination 
of the mental efforts of a year. — North 
American Review. 
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** Boil it down," is the name of a 
poem going the rounds of the press, 
which supplies us with the text to 
preach a short sermon on long arti- 
cles. The articles alluded to are liter- 
ary ones, which would often be greatly 
improved by boiling down. ** Brevity 
is the soul of wit." Since language is 
the vehicle of thought, a train of cars 
is not needed to convey a modicum of 
it that might be carried in a dog-cart. 
The inertia and friction should be re- 
duced to the utmost possible limit. 

Blair says that every needless part 
of a sentence ** interrupts the descrip- 
tion and clogs the image." Subjects 
selected, if too broad, should be sepa- 
rated into themes for treatment; these 
again may be divided into parts, if 
they exceed two pages of the Journal. 
In this busy age we love to read the 
writings of those who go direct to the 
mark. The radius is the shortest dis- 
tance to the centre, but some would 



launch us on the outer edge of a whirl- 
pool to be borne, around and around, 
with ever converging circles, until we 
are engulfed in its vortex. 

These remarks apply not so much 
to work done in the past as a hint for 
the future. 



»-» i ^ 



The annual meeting of the T^xas 
State Teachers' Association will be 
holden at Galveston, beginning on 
Tuesday, the 26th day of June next. 
The programme gives promise of a 
rich intellectual feast, enjoyable and 
nutritious to teachers, and palatable 
to the public. We are informed that 
special effort will be made to accom- 
modate those who may attend, and the 
well-known hospitality of the Island 
City will be generously extended to the 
educators of the State. We predict 
that the attendance will be large, that 
the discussion of the themes presented 
for consideration will be exhaustive, 
and that the beneficial influence of a 
successful meeting will permeate thro' 
the length and breadth of Texas. It 
should not be forgotten., too, that the 
social and informal meeting of teach- 
ers is not the least benefit to be derived 
from attending teachers' associations. 
Coming in contact with others, our 
own little world is enlarged, our idio- 
syncrasies are corrected, our perplexi- 
ties are oftimes removed, our ability to 
help in united efforts to advance the 
cause of education is increased, and 
" having a jolly good time " enlivens 
the effect of a ponderous argument up- 
on some didactic thesis, or softens the 
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acrimony of polemic controversy-. 
Whether secondary and higher educa- 
tion should be provided by the State, 
or be left to the voluntary support of 
denominational institutions, is, at the 
present time, a prominent question be- 
fore the teachers and people of Texas. 
The discussion of this question is com- 
mitted to able hands. Perhaps, a so- 
lution may be found in the suggestion, 
that a magnificent State, increasing 
rapidly in wealth and population, has 
'room for, and need of, both State and 
denominational instruction. While our 
thoughts may be soaring among the 
clouds, it will not be inappropriate to 
remember that thorough elementary in- 
struction is one of our principal educa- 
tional needs, and /V <z necessary and sure 
foundation upon which to build. Let 
the teachers and friends of education 
have a grand rally at Galveston. 

We present a copy of the programme, 
to- wit : 

Tuesday, June 26, 
10 o'clock a. m. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

2. Address of Welcome, MissV. E. Garland. 

3. Reply, Gen. L. M. Lewis, Marvin College. 

4. President's Address, M. B. Franklin, Pilot 

Point. 

5. Appointment of Committees. 

2 p. m. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

2. Life and Character of Geo. Peabody, Hon. 

O. N. Hollingsworth. 

3. Discussion, opened by J. T. Hand. 

4. Proper Study of English, W. C. Rote, San 

Antonio. 

5. Discussion, opened by C. H. Hobbs, Whites- 

boro. 

6. Exhibition of Class Work, Primary Arithme- 

metic, R. W. Pittman, Round Rock. 

7.30 p. m. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

2. The Railroad as An Element of Education, 

Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth. 

3. Discussion, Dr. J. Baldwin, S. H. N. Inst. 

4. History, J. R. Cole, A. and M. College. 

5. Discussion, opened by A. J. Robert, Andrews 

College. 



Wednesday, June 27. 
9 a. m. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

2. Geology, E. B. Keyte, Denton. 

3. Discussion, opened by Mrs. J. G. Nash, 

Sherman. 

4. The Teacher's Preparation for Class Work. 

H. B. Gwyn, Galveston. 

5. Discussion, opened by Smith Ragsdale,Salado. 

6. Receiving Reports of Committees. 

2 p. m. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

2. Observations on Schools in England and Scot- 

land, Col. J. B. Simpson, J>allas. 

3. Science Tenching in Elementary Schools, H. 

Lee Sellers, Galveston. 

4. Discussion, opened by W. M. Crow, Mineola. 

5. Mathematical Studies Vindicated, Maj. J. M. 

Richardson, Leesburg. 

6. Discussion, opened by M. H. Allis, Moulton. 

7. Exhibition of Class Work. Written Arithme- 

tic. Walter Pitts, Chappell Hill. 

8 p. m. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

2. The Voluntary Principle, Stimulated by De- 

nominational Spirit, the Best Reliance for 
Colleges and High Schools, Rev. Wm. 
Carey Crane, Baylor University. 

3. Discussion, opened by Rev. John Collier, 

Mansfield. 

4. State University, Hon. Ashbel Smith, Hou.ston 

5. Discussion, opened by Prof. Keyser, Tyler. 

Thursday, June 28. 
8.30 a. m. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

2. The Spanish Language in Our Schools, Prof. 

Smith, Whitesboro. 

3. Discussion, opened by W. C. Rote. 

4. Educational Progress in the United States 

during the First Century, J. C. Brooks, 
Gainesville. 

5. Discussion, opened by J. L. Miller, Wortham. 

6. Exhibition of Class Work in Geography, J. 

T. Potter, Gainesville. 

2 p. m. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

2. Spirit of the School Room, Mrs. C. Walden, 

Fort Worth. 

3. Discussion, opened by Miss Olivia Baldwin, 

, S. H. N. Institute. 

4. The Debt of Literature to the Common 

School, W. H. Fouie, Houston. 

5. Discussion, opened by J. R. Dean, S. H. N.^ 

Institute. 

8 p. m. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

2. Literary Culture, Gen. L. M. Lewis. 

3. Discussion, opened by W. F. Mister, Piano. 

4. Art of Teaching, Dr. J. Baldwin. 

5. Discussion, opened by Prof. Sumpi^rYiUe» 

Denison, 
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Friday, June 29. 

8.80 a. m. 

1. Opening Exercises. 
3. Address, Gov. Ireland. 

3. Education without Moral Culture a Curse, 

Rev. Dr. R. C. Burleson, Waco Uni- 
versity. 

4. Discussion, opened by Mrs. C. H. Hobbs, 

Whitesboro. 

5. Above, continued by Rev. J. R. M alone, 

Dallas. 

6. Exhibition of Class Work on Reading, Miss 

Viola Jackson, Sherman. 

2 p. m. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

2. Election of Delegates to the National Con- 

vention. 
8. Selection of a Place for the Next Meeting. 

4. Election of Officers for the Ensuing Year. 

5. Address, J. B. Merwin, St. Louis. 

7.80 p. m. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

2. Schools of Gerrtany, W. L. Binghurst, Mar- 

shall. 

3. Civil Government, Miss Laura Malone, Daljns 

4. Discussion, opened by Prof. Johnson, Tyler. ' 

5. School Government, Dr. E. D. Pitts. 

6. Discussion, opened by W. W. James, Dallas. 

7. Miscellaneous Business. 

8. Religious Exercises and Adjournment. 

The Superintendents' Association 
also meets at Galveston on the 27th of 
June next. 

. ■ ■ - .. »»4 



A TRACT upon the Planting of Trees 
in School Grounds has been received 
from the Bureau of Education, at 
Washington. It gives valuable prac- 
tical suggestions in regard to the kinds 
of trees adapted to school grounds, 
the place for, the manner and time of 
planting; the care and protection of 
those planted. It may be too late in 
the season for effective work in that 
direction during this school year, but, 
fellow- teachers, ** keep the idea run- 
ning in your head " until the leaves of 
deciduous trees begin to fall, or the 
"season for corn planting" comes; 
then gird yourselves to accomplish a 



work that will be " a joy forever," and 
for which the next generation will 
*'rise up and call you blessed." In 
favorable localities, it is an excellent 
idea to let the older boys become co- 
laborers in your plan. Under your 
direction, let them go to the woods, 
select appropriate trees, and plant 
them. Let each pupil have the grati- 
fication of having an entire or joint 
ownership and a watchful care of a 
tree, and you soon will have orna- 
mented school grounds protected from 
Vandalism. 



Our State Normal School. 

The new catalogue shows an attend- 
ance of 190 students, nearly an equal 
number representing each of the thirty- 
one Senatorial Districts. There are 
in enrolled in the graduating class, 
pf whom it is estimated 85 will receive 
State certificates. Important changes 
have been made by the Board of Edu- 
cation. The course of study has been 
extended to three years. State stu- 
dents will be admitted tor two years. 
The Legislature, besides giving $^18,000 
annually to support the school, appro- 
priated $2,000 to increase the library, 
and $3,000 for apparatus. The deter- 
mination is to make this one of the 
very best Normal Schools on the con- 
tinent. 

Commencement week, June nth to 
14th, promises to be full of interest. 
Senator Buchanan, of Mineola, gives 
the annual address. Gov. Ireland will 
confer the State certificates and Pea- 
body medals, and give the closing ad- 
dress. Huntsville may well feel a spe- 
cial pride in the Sam Houston Normal 
Institute. 
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Average Number Belonging. 

At the meeting of the city Superin- 
tendents in Houston, in December last, 
the following rule, which is substan- 
tially the rule adopted by the National 
Teachers' Association, was adopted: 

In all cases of absence from school, excepting 
solely the case of transfer to some other school 
in the same system, the pupil's name shall be 
kept on the roll, as *' belonging,** for three days, 
and dropped uniformly in case he does not re- 
turn on the seventh half day. 

To illustrate: A school of forty pupils 
has forty in attendance on Monday, 
but on Tuesday five pupils are absent, 
and the same pupils are absent Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday. On 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
the report would be, "Belonging, forty; 
attendance, thirty-five;" Friday the re- 
port would be, " Belonging, thirty-five; 
attendance, thirty-five." A pupil fail- 
ing to return on the seventh half day 
no longer "belongs" to the school. 

In this case the average ^'Belonging'' 
for the five days would be thirty-nine, 

the average "Attendance" thiity-six. 

^ • ^ 

Austria supports seventy schools of agricul- 
ture, with 2200 students, and one hundred and sev- 
enty-four agricultural evening schools, with 5500 
students. France has forty-three farm schools, 
with thirty to forty pupils at each. The govern- 
ment pays the board of each pupil, and allows 
' him seventy francs a year for clothing. Paris 
has three department schools of agriculture and 
a national agricultural institute. Germany has 
over one hundred and fifty schools of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, arboriculture and viticulture. 
The first experimental agricultural station was 
established in 1852; upward of sixty are now in 
operation, each one having a special line of 
research. 

In Texas we are making one and a half mil- 
lion bales of cotton annually. All this cotton 
should be made into yarns and cloths here. 
Mexico is just beyond us. It is growing in pop- 
ulation and wealth, and its material advance- 
ment is going to startle the world. We are in 
close connection with New Mexico and Arizona, 
and California, and the Pacific islands are be- 
yond, all inviting fields for the sale of cotton 
products. Let organizations be effected through- 
out Texas, and negotiations opened with the mill 



owners of New England. A proper utilization 
of the power of the Colorado river could supply 
force at Austin to drive a half dozen cotton mills, 
Now is the time to strike for these great devel- 
oping enterprises, and the energetic should go to 
work and secure them. — ^Austin Statesman. 

^ Texas, now pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural and pastoral State, and soon 
to be distinguished as a manufactur- 
ing State, should cherish its Agricultu- 
ral and Mechanical College, and make 
it *'a real agricultural and mechanical 
college " in fact as well as in name« 
not inferior to any similar college on 
this continent. The resources are 
here, and capital will consult its own 
interests. The magnificent possibili- 
ties of Texas dazzle the most brilliant 
imagination. With an efficient com- 
mon school system, which must come, 
notwithstanding the attitude of some 
obstructionists to the honor and glory 
of our State, and with our institutions 
for technical and higher education 
established upon a firm basis, in the 
educational firmament, the Lone Star 
will shine forth with a clear, unwaver- 
ing light — "a full, resplendent orb." 

» • ^ 

So MANY requests have been made 
for an extension of the time allotted for 
the sending in of essays for the prize 
competition, and complaints having 
been made of the shortness of the time 
for competition, it has been decided 
to extend the time to June 20th. We 
give below the offer as originally pub- 
lished, with the exception of a change 
in date, and the further exception of 
limiting the subject to the '* division 
of one fraction by another." 

Those who have already sent in their 
papers can withdraw the same for re- 
vision if desired. 

PRIZE ESSAY. 

For the best essay on the subject of 
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the Division of Fractions — the divid- 
ing one fraction by another — giving a 
clear and comprehensive explanation 
adapted ^to class work, the Journal 
offers a prize of a Webster's or a Wor- 
cester's Unabridged Dictionary, to be 
forwarded, express paid. As a second 
prize, a Davies' Dictionary of Mathe- 
matics. 

1. The essay should not exceed three 
columns, (about 750 words) and must 
be written by a teacher now engaged 
in school work in Texas. 

2. The manuscript must be sent to 
Prof. Milton Park, Mexia, by June 20, 
and must be signed by an assumed 
name or a motto. 

3. The assumed name or motto must 
be sent in a sealed envelope to the 
Business Manager of the Journal at 
Houston, the envelope to be endorsed, 
"Prize Essay Competition.^'^ 

The envelopes thus endorsed will 
not be opened until the judges make 
their award. The essay awarded the 
first prize will be published in the July 
number of the Journal. The essay 
awarded the second prize will be pub- 
lished in the August number. It should 
be remembered that the object sought 
is the presentation of the subject in a 
manner that will be intelligible to a 
pupil, and the merit of the method, 
rather than the merit of the essay as 
a literary production, will be the spe- 
cial consideration. 

The following well known teachers 
have been selected as judges : Milton 
Park, Mexia; J. T. Hand, Corsicana ; 
W. M. Crow, Mineola. 
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The Summer Normal Schools 

Will open July 2d, for a term of four 
weeks. Compensation to principals, 
$150.00. 

WHITE SCHOOLS. 
^°*t'* HBLD AT PRINCIPAL. 

1. . . .Jasper D. C. McCrohan. 

2. .. .Carthage C. B. Stuatrt. 

3. . . . Marshall T. P. Lilly. 

4. . . .Daingerfield G. M. Lasseter. 

5. . . .Sulphur .Springs. . .T. G. Harris. 

6 . . . . Mineola filM Willie House. 

.Palestine T. T. Hand. 

.Crockett P. G. Hallyburton. 

.Houston W. H. Colman, . y /J (j,. ^ 
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7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

11. . . .Gonzales J. E. Dow. 

12 Brenham .K. W. PilimHu. 

13. . . .LaGrange W. M. Crow. 

14. . . . Bryan iVffS^' 

15. . . .Corsicana W. A. Banks. 

16. . . .Rockwall Geo. S. Storrs, 

17. . . .Pilot Point M. B. Franklin. 

18 Whitesboro A. W. Wilson. 

19 Montague J J. A. Patton. "Sy 

20. . . . Decatur Mrs. Sue E. Warren. * >%f 

21 . . . . Alvarado A. Weaver. \ v. Uj 1* . . ■ .|v 

22.... Waco.... j;^^^,C*rtl*te; W U ' ^ "'^-r 

23. . . .Salado Smith Ragsdale. 

24. . . .Austin J. B. Winn. 

25 San Marcos H. C. Pritchett. , i 

26. . . .Goliad C. A. Bryant. |: 

27 Corpus Christi. . . .B. M. Howard, a /l #1? I 

28 San Antonio WTfTffWXt. |/V \ w fwi^ ,| 

29. . . .Sweetwater J. H. Beachamp. 

30. . . .Granbury J. R. Dean. 

31 Paris C. H. Hobbs. 



Conff. 
Dltt 



COLORED SCHOOLS. 
HELD AT PRINCIPAL. 

1 . . .Orange C. J. Anderson. 

2 San Augustine. . . .W. F. Phillips. 

3 Marshall F. J. Webb. 

4. . . .Jefferson W. Goss. 

5. . . .(No application.) 

6. . . .Dallas J. M. Terrell. 

7 Victoria W. H. Harbert. 

8 Columbus A. H. Robinson. 

9. . . .Waco L. C. Anderson. 

10 

11. . . .(No application.) 
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** He is the greatest man who owns 
the fewest impossibilities," says some 
philosopher. Do not let **wa«/ oftima^^ 
rob you of the opportunities for self- 
culture. Plan a course of study and 
then follow it. 



» m 



Teachers should be the thought- 
leaders in every community. We can't 
accomplish it by resting on our oars. 



Why cannot the South have a grand 
summer institute like that held annu- 
ally at Martha's Vineyard? Do we 
not appreciate a good thing well 
enough to pay for it? If we have 
not talent enough at home, do as they 
do, import it. 



Business men read commercial pa- 
pers, intelligent men read newspapers, 
and tourists have "guides." Do teach- 
ers all read educational journals ? 



»■• ^ 



In vacation build up physically, 
mentally, and professionallv, for the 
next campaign. 



Educational evolution should be- 
gin in the school-room. Let the teach- 
ers improve their work, and one of 
them will crystalize the thoughts of the 
whole, formulating a good system. 



Geography. — Remember that if your 
pupils get correct mental pictures of 
the physical characteristics of one 
country even, and are trained to see 
how those characteristics affect the 
situation of the towns, nature of pro- 
ducts and trade, employment, govern- 
ment, etc., they will at least know how 
they ought to study geography.—/. G. 
Fitch. 



STATE ITEMS. 



At a meeting of the State Board of Education, 
May 14th, it was ordered that the local boart of 
directors of the Sam Houston Normal Institute 
shall l>e denominated the local board of direc- 
tors, and visitors shall, after the close of the 
present session, receive as compensation, each, 
$50 per annum, and no allowance for Secretary. 
Also, th^t the funds given from the Peabody 
Fund to the Sara Houston Normal Institute be 
within the control of the Board of Education, to 
be disbursed according to the orders of the 
Board ; and that the fund stated, $4,300, re- 
main in the hands of Dr. J. Baldwin, President 
of the Institute, for proper disbursement, as may 
be directed. Also, that a catalogue of the insti- 
tution be published, and that competitive exami- 
nation of students to the Institute to be held at; 
the times and places the Summer Normal Schools 
are held, except that in districts where there are 
no summer schools the directors shall themselves 
fix the time and place for such examiiMttions. 
Al^o ordered, that the faculty of the Sam Hous- 
ton Normal Institute shall, for the ensuing term, 
receive the following salaries : Dr. J. Baldwin, 
principal, $3000; J. R. Dean, $1500; H. C. 
Pritchett. $1350; Mrs. A. A. Reynolds, $900; 
Miss S. W. Elliott, $900; Miss O. A. Baldwin. 
$900; and H. F. Estill. $1200. Also orders, 
that for the ensuing term all students shall pay 
to the Sam Houston Normal Institute, an inci- 
dental fee of $2.50 per quarter. Besides the 
$4300 for Sam Houston Normal Institute, Sec- 
retary Baker received from the agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, Dr. Curry, $1300 for the public 
schools. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office 
is elatQd at the favorable reports of silver and 
copper deposits in Presidio county. The school 
fund owned 2,000 sections of land in Presidio 
county. On this land, alternating by sections 
with railway lands, where the minerals are, it is 
likely valuable mines will be opened under the 
new State mineral law. About one bundled, 
sections were sold prior to the suspen><ion of the 
school land sales law, although the commissioner 
had, upon finding the appraisement of the sur- 
veyor defective, endeavored to withdraw the 
same from market. A ruling of the attorney 
general to the efiFect that the commissioner had 
no authority to withdraw the same from sale 
after the appraisement having once been approv- 
ed, enabled parties to get the 100 sections before 
the Legislature could p9-ss the suspending act. 
Parties working a local mine on school land in 
El Paso county, reply to the commissioner asking 
their designs, that they propose to operate under 
the mineral law recently passed, and that they 
have about 100 tons ready for shipment. The 
school, getting 5 per cent, of gross receipts from 
this first month's yield of coal, will probably re- 
ceive $300, or nearly half the appraised value of 
the entire section. 
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COUNTYflTEMS. 

Hubbard City, Hill county, May 6, G. W. 
Bbaver, Principal of Woodbury High School, 
and Miss Terrell, one of Hill county's most 
accomplished young ladies. 

Greenville, Hunt county. May tf, Prof. 
Henry Smith and Mrs. V. C. Londdn. 



[I'eachers and school officers are respectfully 
and earnestly requested to send to the office of 
the Journal, at Houston, memoranda of the 
educational "happenings" in their respective 
counties. We wish to know if a school tax has 
been ordered, and by what majority ; if a new 
school building is to be erected, and what it will 
probably cost ; if there has been a change of 
teachers, and why, if the reason for the change 
is of public interest; who is married, and to 
whom; who has died, when and where, and who 
succeeds to the vacancy. Send us, for filing 
in the office for future reference, copies of your 
catalogues and reports.] 



Anderson County. — We take the following 
extract from a letter written from Palestine to 
the Houston Post, by E. E. Overall : 

There is urgent need of a public school build- 
ing to meet the requirements of our growing pop- 
ulation. At present we have a $20,000 jail, a 
standing disgrace,- when the present school- 
house is set opposite and viewed from an educa- 
tional standpoint. While the $20,000 jail has 
been for years almost tenantless, the $1,000 
schoolhouse resounds with the voices of children 
under the influence of civilization and enlighten- 
ment. 

Early in the year 1881 a vote was taken to tax 
citizens ji^ of 1 per cent, for the support of 

THE PALESTINE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The white school was opened September, 1881. 
During the first month 228 pupils were enrolled; 
during the year, 372. Number of teachers em- 
ployed first year, five. The enrollment for the 
current session has increased, while the average 
attendance has been much greater than last year. 
The course of instruction embraces primary, 
intermediate, grammar and high school depart- 
ments. Each is divided into three grades, mak- 
ing in all twelve grades. The success of the 
school has been the result of, first, liberal views 
held by trustees ; second, experienced teachers 
employed ; third, methods of teaching and school 
government practiced. The teachers have all 
jiad more or Jess training in normal schpols, 



They entered upon their work well prepared and 
have continually improved in efficiency by con- 
stant study of standard educational works, the 
best educational papers, and by holding teachers' 
institutes semi-monthly, at which times various 
subjects pertaining to education have been dis- 
cussed. Professor W. H. Colman in person 
teaches the High School Department ; Mrs. 
Colnuin, the First Primary ; Miss Kate Colding, 
the Second l*rimary ; Miss Fannie E. Reese, the 
Intermediate ; Mrs. Richmond, the Grammar, 
and Miss Florence Finch, the Music Depart- 
ments. Besides the several private schools in 
Palestine, there is still another, the students of 
which range in age from sixteen to seventy-three 
years. Martin Luther said, "The brains of peo- 
ple, as they advance in years, should be greatly 
strengthened by habits of study. Old people 
should have their lessons, their mental culture, 
like children. It would be almost a cure for the 
decay of mind as age advances." Some young 
people, and some adults, of Palestine, have 
formed themselves into a branch of the now 
world -renowned Chatauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle, and have entered upon the four years 
course of study prescribed by that institution. 
The C. L. S. C. was founded by Rev. J. H. 
Vincent, D. D., in 1878, assisted by such men as 
Lyman Abbott, D. D., Bishop H. W. Warren, 
and Rev. W. C. Wilkinson, D. D. This new 
organization aims to promote habits of read- 
ing and study in connection with the routine of 
daily life, especially among those whose educa- 
tional advantages have been limited, so as to se- 
cure to them the college st-udent's general out- 
look upon the world and life, and to develop the 
habit of close, connected, persistent thinking. 
The course of study prescribed covers a period of 
four years, and includes, for 1882-83, readings 
in the history and literature of Greece, England, 
Russia. Scandinavia, China, Japan and America; 
readings in geology, physiology, astronomy and 
hygiene, and in Bible history, and Biblical and 
general literature. An average of forty minutes' 
reading each week day will enable the student, 
in four years, to complete the course. Each 
member completing the course and passing the 
yearly examinations will receive a diploma from 
the Board of Counselors. The first annual com- 
mencement was held at Chatauqua, N. Y., in 
August, 1882, at which time diplomas >Aere 
granted to more than 1300 persons, 700 of whom 
were at Chatauqua and received their diplomas 
in person. Among the number was a lady 82 
years old, with her daughter and grand-daughter. 
Diplomas were sent to Japan, India, England, 
and to nearly every State in the United States. 
Only one was sent to Texas. It will be diflferent 
in 1886. Loc.«l circles have been organized in 
Austin, Fort Worth. Palestine and other poinls. 
The circle in Palestine was organize<l in October, 
1882, with the following officers and members : 
Dr. H. J. Hunter, President ; Miss Fannie E. 
Reese, Secretary and Treasurer; members, Mrs. 
E. E. Overall, Mrs. E. W. Richmond, Miss 
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Kate Colding, Miss Florence Finch, Miss Ena 
Sawyers, Miss Clara Sawyers, Mr. C. F. Saw- 
yers, Mrs. H. J. Hunter, Miss Mary Hunter, 
Miss Roberta Scott, Mrs. J. C. Bradford, Mrs. 
W. H. Colman, Miss Myrtie Green. Mrs. Ella 
Ratcliff, Mr. Geo. Martin, Mrs. N. A. I aylor, 
Mrs M. L. J. Word, Dr. Yoakum, Mr. R. D. 
Yoakum, Miss Agnes Cotton, and Dr. J. M. 
Reese — total, 23. Meetings are held every week 
at the homes of the members. The evenings 
thus spent are highly profitable to the members, 
socially and intellectually. Dr. Yoakum has 
assisted the circle greatly by lectures and talks 
on geology, astronomy, botany and histoly. The 
programme of exercises is varied semi-occasion- 
ally from the regular channel, and the evening is 
spent in purely a literary way. Such seasons of 
refreshment occur on the birth anniversaries of 
popular authors. On the 28d of April a Shak- 
speare memorial meeting was held at Sterne's 
Hotel, on which occasion Mrs. Overall read 
**The Fall of Cardinal Wolsely." Miss KateT 
Colding rendered ** Hamlet's Soliloquy" most 
admirably. Miss Florence Finch presided at 
the organ and led in the Chautauqua songs. On 
May 1st the circle proposes to do honor to the 
life and memory of John Addison. Mrs. J. C. 
Bradford will read a sketch of his life and writ- 
ings. Miss Ena Sawyers will read "The Omni- 
presence and Omniscience of the Deity," and 
Miss Fannie Reese will read "The Vision of 
Mirza." The members of the (.'. L. S. C, no 
less than other citizens, look forward with pride 
and pleasure to the completion of the building 
and the equipment of the Palestine Public Li- 
brary, the brick work of which is now finished, 
the roof on and the wood-work under way. The 
necessary funds to finish the building and furnish 
the library have been secured, and within sixty 
days the doors will be thrown open to the public. 
Palestiqe may soon congratulate herself as being 
the only city in Texas having a regularly organ- 
ized, appointed and equipped free library, in a 
commodious and elegant brick building erected 
especially for that purpose. The Library Asso- 
ciation has already on hand a large number of 
valuable books, and others w^ill be bought as 
soon as the shelves are ready for them. 

Aransas County. — The Rockport Academy 
closes June 22d, and the Principal, G. W. Eason, 
goes North in July. He contemplates a change 
to either Corpus Christi or Laredo. 

Baylor County. — The Cresset reports a good 
attendance at the Seymour Lyceum at a recent 
meeting. The Academy was crowded. W. R. 
Bierly presided, and the greatest interest was 
taken in the exercises. The comparative destruc- 
tiveness of war and intoxicating beverages is the 
next question up for discussion. . . .D. J<. Britt, 
of the Seymour Academy, advertises in our col- 
umns for **a first-class teacher, who is willing to 
back up his ability with his money," and adds 
that * * those who teach because they can do noth- 



ing else, need not apply." The opportunity 
offered is a choice one. Baylor is a prosperous 
county, and Seymour is a growing town. 

Bell County. — The Belton Journal says : 
On Friday last a gentleman came here to see 
about the purchase of the Bell county league of 
school land in Archer county, and Judge Min- 
yard agreed to take $2.50 per acre, the principal 
payable in twenty years, notes to bear 10 per 
cent, interest, payable annually in advance. He 
asked and obtamed permission to have until to- 
day to say if he would take them. Yesterday 
another gentleman came in and made an offer of 
$2.55 per acre, but this could not be entertained 
while the other trade was pending. Judge Min- 
yard siilicited him to remain over until to-day, 
but he declined to do so. Since his departure, 
a dispatch has been received from the first party 
saying he could not pay over $2.40. The land 
is again on the market. 

Bexar County. — J. R. Mason, Esq.. born in 
1850. in Albemarle county, and reared in King 
George county, Va., was educated and graduated 
in the Academic Schools of the University of 
Virginia. In 1875 he came to Texas, and 
engaged in the practice of law. Last year 
the citizens of Bexar county honored him 
with an election to the office of County Judge. 
As such, with his learning, his knowledge 'of 
teaching, and interest in public education, the 
schools of Bexar will be under excellent super^ 
vision. We predict for them great improve- 
ment. . . .Bexar county has 39 communities In 
34 communities scho >1 has been taught during 
the year, and in 29 of them schools are yet in 
session. 

Coryell County. — J. F. Alsup writes from 
Pecan Grove, that his school is in a prosperous 
condition, but that the county schools are not 
well organized. He believes a County Institute 
which would bring the teachers together for con- 
sultation to be what is needed. . . .James N. Vin- 
cent is teaching at Jonesboro. He has 118 pu- 
pils enrolled. 

Calhoun County. — Chas. D. Bredt has a 
school of the first grade at Indianola. 

Cooke County. — According to a dispatch in 
the Galveston l/ews, J. C. Brooks will not have 
charge of the schools in Gainesville next term. 
Prof. Brooks wrote us some time since that he 
contemplated leaving the State, but we trust he 
has decided to remain. Texas can ill affor 1 to 
lose him.... J. E. Hayworth will probably go 
back to Callisburg and take charge of his old 
school. He is teaching at Woodbine this term;.. 
. . . . W. G. Mullens is at Custer City. We hone 
to meet him this summer in charge of one of the 
Summer Normal Schools. All the teachers who 
attended the Gainesville school last summer, 
will testify to his ability^ a^niC^, what i^^ oj. nearlv' 
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equal importance in a Normal School, his enthu- 
siasm. \ 

Eastland County. — The final examination 
of the pupils of the Cisco Public Schools, S. H. 
Stout, Supt., will commence on Tuesday next, 
the 15th inst., and continue for four days. It 
will be conducted both in writing and orally, 
from 9 a. m. to 2 p. m., at the school house. On 
Thursday evening, the 24th inst., the pupils will 
give an exhibition, (in the Baptist Church,) com- 
prising declamations, reading, dialogues, sing- 
ing, free gymnastics, and a drill of the Broom 
Brigade. 

Erath County. — Ben. H. Flinn is principal 
of the Paluxy school ; 52 pupils in attendance. 

El Paso County. — Supt. McKay has been 
enjoying himself. The El Paso Herald tells all 
about it, as follows : The Public School picnic 
was a big success. Four cars crowded with 
children, their parents and friends of the public 
schools, went down the valley last Friday morn- 
ing, to the music of our local band, while the 
merry, chattering and heartsome laughter of two 
hundred children floated out on the clear morn- 
ing air. It was a delightful scene to look upon — 
happy little children decked in flowers and gay 
ribbons, all expectant of something that many 
of them never had seen before, whose spirits 
were kept at a high pitch by exhilerating music 
— one that is rarely witnessed on this frontier. 
The train arrived safely at Orn's Grove, two 
miles this side of Ysleta, where a most enjoyable 
time was had. All sorts of eatables — the "ham 
and the lamb, the jelly and the jam," in addi- 
tion to a profusion of pastry, cakes, ice cream, 
etc., and ice-cold lemonade in greatest abund- 
ance — were provided. A year ago there was not 
enough children to form a public school. Over 
one hundred school children, and as many more 
who are not attending the public school, joined 
in and heartily participated in the festivities. 
Every arrangement was made for the comfort 
and convenience of the crowd, and everybody 
seemed to be delighted with the auspicious cir- 
cumstances which ushered in and brought to so 
felicitous a termination the first public school 
picnic ever held in this city. Much praise is due 
Mr. McKay, the Superintendent, for his kindly 
solicitude in behalf of the children, and earnest 
efforts to give them a day of unalloyed pleasure, 
and to Mr. La Motte and others for their effi- 
cient cooperation. We should have more pic- 
nics. Who will have the next one ? 

Fannin County. — M. M. Wynne has moved 
from Hopkins county to Ladonia, Fannin county, 
where he has a fine school of nearly 100 pupils. 
. . . .The Lone Star School, at Honey Grove, is 
in charge of J. K. Lamberion. 

Fayette County. — In the April number of 
the Journal we stated that Dr. W. W. Walker, 
who has an exceptionally fine school at Schulen- 
burg, was formerly, we believed, a prominent 
teacher in Delaware county. New York. We 



were mistaken in this, having in mind a Dr. W. 
W. Walker who is teaching in another county. 
Dr. W. W. Walker, of Schulenburg, is a native 
of Tensas Parish, La.; a graduate of Emory 
College, Oxford, Ga. ; and also a graduate of the 
Medical Department, University of Louisiana. 
As we stated in the April number. Dr. Walker 
has one of the best appointed schools in the 
State. Miss Mamie £. Cathell, his assistant, 
is a gr.iduate of the Peabody Normal School oif 
New Orleans, a school presided over by Hon. R. 
M. Lusher and Mrs. Kate L. Shaw, who have 
won a most enviable reputation throughout the 
entire South as Normal School instructors. 

Franklin County. — Geo. M. Stanton ob- 
tains but little rest from school labors during the 
year. He has two schools in his chaise. When 
the winter term at the Gray Rock school closes, 
the spring term at the Spring Hill school begins. 
The schools wait for him, and this testifies, as 
nothing else could, his popularity and ability. 

Frio County. — H. G. Dickinson is teaching 
a private school at Pearsall. 

Galveston County. — Galveston has deter- 
mined to build a new school house, to cost not 
less than $15,000. . . .The State Teachers' Asso- 
ci.ition meets at Galveston, June 26th. A large 
attendance is anticipated. 

Hill County. — R. F. Powell, Principal of 
Hubbard City Graded High School, writes, May 
9th: "The educaiional interest in Hill county 
is progressing finely. Many communities which, 
two years ago, had no school at all, now have 

schools of from 40 to 100 students." The 

Hubbard City Graded High School is, we have 
been informed, the largest and best furnished 
school in the county. It has 185 regular. pupils, 

with a total enrollment of nearly 300 Mr. 

and Mrs. R. F. Powell will attend the State 

Teachers' Association at Galveston. Jno. I'. 

Council has abandoned the school-room, and 
gone into mercantile life. He has a store at 
Hanover. 

Hunt County. — Judge J. S. Sherrell, of 
Greenville, praises the Journal, and will do 
what he can to extend iis circulation. He says 
the public schools of the county are in a flourish- 
ing condition, and that the people are alive to 
their best interests, and look upon an efficient 
system of public free schools as the country's 
brightest hope. The Judge promises from his 
county several delegates to the Galveston con- 
vention. 

Lampasas County, — The college at Lampa- 
sas is under the management of Prof. Aten. The 
college building is an ample stone structure, 
located southeast of the square, convenient to the 
city and the springs. F. P. Bledsoe writes that 
great interest in educational matters is manifest- 
ed throughout the county, and that the teachers 
are in hopes that one of the Normal Schools will 
be located at Lampasas. At the time of putting 
this in type the announcements have not been 
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made, but we fear the Lampasas teachers will 
be disappointed. We learn that word has been 
sent to Austin that board cannot be obtained at 
less than $25.00 per month, and this will proba- 
bly rule Lampasas out. 

Milam County. — A valued correspondent 
writes us from Rockdale as follows : "Our busy 
town of Rockdale is contemplating building a 
ten thousand dollar graded school building. It 
is to be finished and furnished ready for the 
opening season in September. In spite of sick- 
ness, discouragements many, and trials not a few, 
our school goes bravely on, with an average at- 
tendance of 50 pupils. Slowly but surely we are 
laying a good foundation for some one to build 
on in the anticipated ten months free session 
next year, in the ' modem schoolhouse. ' ** 

McLennan County. — Rev. S. P. Wright 
will retire from the presidency of Waco Female 
College at the close of the present session. He 
will be succeeded by R. O. Kounsavall of San 
Marcos. We note « ther important changes in 
the faculty. . . .Mrs. Leland closed her academy 
last month. It is rumored that it will not be 
opened again.... The Public Schools of Waco 
will close May 31. They have had a prosperous 
session .... Prof. Harris will retire from his chair 
in Waco University, to engage in the practice of 
law. 

Parker County. — B. W. Akard, of Spring- 
town, says that the low grade of the schools in 
many sections is due to the incompetency of the 
trustees. The new order of things, which the 
amendment to the Constitution will bring in, will 
remedy this defect. 

Rusk County. — The Minden Institute is 
flourishing under the management of Geo. J. 
Watkins. It was organized in 1882. ...The 
Hubbard College is maintaining, under J. R. 
Arnold, the high position it obtained when W. 
M. Crow was in command. 

Shelby County. — O. M. Lasseter, assisted by 
Mrs. Lasseter and Prof. Riggs, is conducting a 
graded school at Center. 

Walker County. — The commencement week 
— June 11-14 — at the Sam Houston Normal 
School, Huntsville, promise; to be vei7 interest- 
ing. Senator Buchanan gives the annual address. 
Governor Ireland will confer the diplomas, and 
make the closing address. The graduating class 
numbers 111, and represents every section of the 
State. 

Williamson County, — Mr. Mays, of Mays 
& Black, Old Round Rock, made us a call a few 
days since, and gave a glowing description of the 
Academy which Old Round Rock will build this 
summer for R. W. Pittman.. We are not sur- 
prised to learn that the Colonel hesitates to ac- 
cept a Summer Normal School. If we were 
situated as he is, we would be strongly tempted 
to remain at home and superintend the erecting 
and fitting up of the. building. There would be 



such comfort in bossing the job; and we know no 
one who could be put in charge whom the work- 
men, and every one else would more promptly 

obey Under date of April 14th, Rev. 

Dr. F. A. Mood, of Georgetown, writes as 
follows to the Austin StaUsnian : The fol- 
lowing paragraph in your issue of April 12th, 
does our town and our institution injustice, which 
I ask permission to correct : ' 'A private letter 
received by a gentleman here yesterday, says 
that there is a very great amount of sickness 
there. The letter says that a large number of 
students from the Southwester i University have 
had to go home on account of ill health. Those 
students can all come to Aubtin, in September, 
the healthiest city in the world, and attend the 
Texas University free of charge." Our town 
has been visited with a light form of measles, 
followed in no instance by any serious results 
where the usual precautions against undue ex- 
posure have been observed. Several have suff- 
ered from imprudence in premature bathing in 
the cold waters of the San Gabriel. Beside this 
epidemic our physicians will testify to the good 
health of our town. As to the second statement 
in the above paragraph, I would state that under 
the regulations of the University, no student is 
allowed to withdraw under the plea of ill health 
until his case is examined into by the university 
physician. I append the certificate of Dr. J. E. 
Walker, broiher of Hon. A. S. Walker, of your 
city, in his official capacity, in reference to the 
matter. Very respectfully, 

F. A. Mood, 
Regent Southwestern University. 
** I hereby certify that since the opening of 
the Southwestern University, in September last, 
of the three hundred and twenty-four students 
gathered here from one hundred and twenty- 
seven towns and counties in the State, only two 
have been officially released by me from their 
duties on account of ill health. 

"John E. Walker, M. D., 

*' University Physician.'* 
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1 126 

.... 

351 


964 
314 




CITIES. 


• 

1 103 

*. . . 
322 

« 


• 

•0 

5 

520 
112 




H 

1623 

■ • ■ • 

434 


SUPT. 


Austin 

Brenham. ... 

Bryan 

Cisco 


J. B. Win*. 
J. E, McGuire. 
P.G. Halyburton. 
S. H. Stout. 


Corsicana 

El Paso 

Fort Worth. 
Gainesville . . . 
Galveston .... 

Houston 

Mineola 

Navasota 

Palestine .... 
San Antonio.. 
Waco. 


680 

120 
*. . . 

*. 

1764 

1092 

214 
341 

253 

i88c 
332 


220 

• « • • 

672 

727 

78 

108 
395 
378 


900 

« • • • 
• • 

2436 
1819 
292 
47a 
361 
2275 
700 


800 

• • • 
• ■ ■ 

1866 

1304 
212 

430 
550 


710 

• • • • 
■ • • • 

1583 

1 127 

200 

410 

300 

1393 
491 


J. T. Hand. 
D. W. McKay. 
A. Hogg 
J. C- brooks.. 
H. B. Gwyn. 
W. H. boute. 
W. M. Crow. 
J. W. Clark. 
W. H. Colman. 
W. C. Rote. 
J. N. GaUagher. 



* No report received. 
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MUST ask the 
Journal's par- 
don for intruding 
this article on its 
space and patience, 
and yet I feel al- 
most like apologizing for not having 
written it sooner, since no one else 
has done so. 

The Normal Method really needs ex- 
planation, for two good reasons: in 
the first place, because there is so 
much counterfeit passing in the coun- 
try now under that name, that we are 
constantly in danger of being de- 
frauded ; and in the second place, 
because there are so many old teach- 
ers who have never attended normal 
schools using the so-called normal 
method, that they ought to be encour- 
aged by being told that they are now 
on the popular side of this " great j 



question," and that they have perhaps 
been *' entertaining angels unawares." 

Why is such a hubbub raised about 
the Normal Method? Evidently this 
method is at a premium ; every teacher 
wants some of the stock, and those 
that cannot get the genuine article 
are willing to take counterfeit— any 
thing that bears the semblance of this 
real.* 

But teachers are not the only per- 
sons exercised over this method. The 
people themselves have caught the en- 
thusiasm of the teachers, and in many 
places have, as it were, posted over 
their school house doors, the timely 
warning: '* Normal teachers wanted, 
none other need apply;" and many 
an old teacher, who has grown gray in 
his profession, crowned with honors, 
having outlived his day of grace, must 
hear as he knocks at the door, the 
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unwelcome plaudit too late, too late. 
What is the Normal Method? The 
Normal Method proposes to be a Nat- 
ural Method of teaching, and a Nor- 
mal School as a Normal Institute is, 
or ought to be, a place where subjerts 
are developed and instruction is given 
according to the natural method of 
the mind. 

We may lay down four principles on 
which this method is based, i. There 
is a natural way in which mind every- 
where works unrestrained. 2. The 
germs and faculties of a perfect man 
are in the child, and the business of 
education is not to load, but to de- 
velop these powers. 3. To do this 
well it must be done according to sys- 
tem. Learning a few isolated facts from 
this book, and a few wordy specula- 
tions from that, do not become weap- 
ons for future use. 4. Students are 
taught to rely on their own reason and 
judgment. 

This method gives the teacher plenty 
to do to be sure, but there are some 
things that it jealously forbids his 
doing. I. He must not try to do the 
thinking for the child; let the child 
think for itself. 2. He must not ex- 
plain, but he must encourage the child 
to find out. That is the natural way. 



" Nature never explains." (Jacotot.) 
3. He must not occupy the time in 
lectures, which the child cannot re- 
member. His business is to draw out, 
not to pour in. 

The Normal Method is generally in- 
ductive and not deductive. Naturally 
we see that there is a force existing in 
one body, and another, and another, 
which holds its particles together, be- 
fore we arrive at the general idea of 
cohesion. This is the way the stu- 
dent's mind would work to find out 
this fact for himself a little later in 
life. The business of the teacher is 
to lead him up to the same idea earlier. 

The Normal Method is, as far as 
possible, objective. The natural way 
is to reflect over those thii>gs that are 
before our eyes, " out of sight, out of 
mind." Of course there are some ex- 
ceptions, since some things cannot be 
presented objectively; but in teaching 
mathematics, concrete numbers should 
be used instead of abstract, and in 
natural science there is nothing that 
can take the place of the object itself 
to impress an idea clearly; and it is 
one mark of this method not to at- 
tempt too much, but to teach every- 
thing attempted clearly and well. 
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AS woman a " place " in our 
system of public schools? To 
a citizen of the United States, 
the negative of this question would 
seem preposterous and absurd. Chil- 
dren below the age of twelve years, or 
three-fourths of the pupils in our 



schools, are confided to her immediate 
instruction and control. Yet, in the 
most thoroughly organized system of 
public instruction in the world, the 
claims of women as teachers are 
scarcely recognized. Her *' place'*'' is 
in the household to care for the inter- 
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ests, wants and necessities of the 
family -to make the home an agreea- 
ble and proper abode for husband* 
children, and herself. A. worthy and 
honorable position! In Germany the 
duties of public education are chiefly 
committed to men educated especially 
for the teacher's profession. Permit- 
ted to instruct and control a school 
only after a thorough course in theory 
and practice and the branches of study 
to be taught, their promotion depends 
upon experience and the exhibited 
proof of their ability to educate the 
pupils under their charge. Any radi- 
cal change by employing females to 
perform the duties of their position, 
would be regarded as injurious, if not 
dangerous to the public weal. The 
position of teachers in society is hon- 
orable, from the fact that they are 
educated men and obtain their official 
position from the "Government" itself. 
Is it possible that the Teuton is cor- 
rect in his opinion in regard to em- 
ploying male teachers so exclusively? 
We Americans have our owrn way of 
doing business. We hear what others 
say and see what others do, and then 
do as we please. We continually try 
experiments, and ever restlessly active, 
hope to improve on the past, with the 
expectation of doing something differ- 
ent, if not better than other people. 
We have a supreme reverence for the 
almighty dollar, undying faith in our 
national *' pluck," and a firm belief 
that we should manage our own affairs 
in our own way, *' subject only to the 
Constitution,'' without clinging to the 
established customs of older nations, 
particularly, if our antipathy to mon- 
archial governments unites with our 
habits of independent thought. We 



make mistakes, but our failures only 
incite us to "prospect" for other 
** claims," hoping ** by patient contin- 
uance in well-doing " to " strike a 
lode " which shall prove *' rich " for 
ourselves and for those who shall come 
after us. 

In education, as in other things, we 
are all sovereigns. And does not every 
citizen know just what ought to be 
done ? Ask any man whom you may 
meet, by chance, in the street, whether 
he be an University graduate, or, after 
spending one or two winters in the log 
school-house, is graduated from the 
great American college — the common 
school, having studied the meteorology 
of winds and storms through the fis- 
sures of the garping cracks, and geom- 
etry from the irregularities of the 
building's architecture (?), he will tell 
you just what ought to be done for the 
cause of education in his own district 
or city, with indifference to the opin- 
ions of those who study with humble 
assiduity the intricacies of the educa- 
tional problem. So it is consistent 
for a sovereign to think and to act. 
The almighty dollar is too often placed 
in one scale and the training of chil- 
dren and youth in the other. As the 
bright, glittering metal delights the 
eye and the affections glow for the ob- 
ject so much desired, the proper esti- 
mate of the development of the pupil 
is not so clearly discerned ; and what 
man should prize of the highest value 
to his children, is sometimes sacrificed 
to the love of the *' root of all evil." 
Is it not true, that in many districts 
of the United States, woman finds a 
place in school work, which is deter- 
mined by the pecuniary cost, and not 
by the intellectual training and excel- 
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lence that the position justly deoaands ? 
A judicious economy in the raising 
and expenditure of public funds for 
the support of Public Instruction is 
eminently proper. But the proportion- 
ate benefit derived from the expendi- 
tures should be the measure of cost. 
It is more economical to employ a 
male teacher fitted for his position 
than a less efficient female teacher at 
a less expenditure, or an inefficient 
teacher at any salary. That narrow 
and selfish policy which seeks to do 
as little as possible for public schools, 
is less profitable than that liberal 
economy which will not withhold what- 
ever is reasonable to secure the de- 
sired end. The same good judgment 
that an honorable, clear-headed, busi- 
ness man exercises in the management 
of his business affairs, should be fol- 
lowed in the expenditure of money for 
schools. Whenever the question is 
presented whether a male teacher 
should be employed, it is justice to the 
pupil that a less efficient female teacher 
should not be preferred, just because 
a few dollars may be saved in salary. 
Not only do we find that woman 
may, in some instances, find a place 
in school work from a sentiment of 
parsimony, but from a misguided sym- 
pathy or want of appreciation of the 
importance of the position. There is 
no duty more important for a commu- 
nity than the selection of those who 
shall instruct their children. Perma- 
nent success and progress in schools 
can only be obtained by careful dis- 
crimination in this respect. Experi- 
ence proves that the idea that "any- 
body can teach a common school," is 
incorrect in theory and unwarranted in 
fact. The effects of neglect, careless- 



ness, improper habits of thought and 
study will be difficult to overcome in 
future years. The child trained in 
accurate mental methods and habits is 
prepared to perform the severe duties 
of more mature years. By right habits 
of thinking and acting, the child de- 
velops into the good citizen and the 
intelligent member of society. The 
pupils of our schools, of right, are enti- 
tled to receive the best education that 
can be secured to them through the 
best instructors and other necessary 
agencies. A community has no right 
to deprive its children of such a privi- 
lege on account of pecuniary or sym- 
pathetic considerations, and no good 
citizen will intentionally countenance 
such a robbery. *'The education of 
air' is one of the landmarks of Ameri- 
can liberty. The law wisely asserts its 
authority in establishing schools and 
requiring taxes to be paid. For the 
benefit of those who will assume the 
duties of citizenship, Boards are elec- 
ted, teachers appointed, buildings 
erected, apparatus and supplies pro- 
vided, and not primarily for any indi- 
viduals of the adult population. It is 
a prominent question for the statesman 
and the individual citizen, how shall 
we secure to the children and youth 
the best educational advantages ? 

School authorities are not infrequent- 
ly urged to appoint, or give certificates 
to, those as teachers, who are inexperi- 
enced, or, it may be, not eminently 
successful, because they are women 
who need the money, or because there 
are not so many avenues of labor open 
to them as to men. Perhaps the lan- 
guage is not so plain, but the import is 
the same. They are sure they can 
teach dkprimary school, and their friends 
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vouch for their eminent fitness. They 
demand a trial only ; but having tried 
and failed, their removal is resisted 
with a greater pertinacity than that 
employed to secure their appointment. 
To some County Superintendent in 
other States, such a communication as 
the following, would not be an anom- 
aly: "Sir: Give Miss A a certificate 
for six months. She may not be fully 
posted, but we want her to teach our 
school." Or more privately, ''She is a 
poor girl, and as a friend of mine, I 
wish you would secure her appoint- 
ment" It is humane and noble to 
assist the needy, and those who are 
unable to provide for themselves, in 
every way consistent with the public 
interests. In the employment of teach- 
ers this instinctive sympathy should be 
regarded. But sympathy and duty 
should go hand in hand. For the chil- 
dren attending school, it is a privilege 
to provide. Unable to provide the 
means of education through themselves, 
the school authorities, to a certain ex- 
tent and for certain purposes, become 
their quasi-guardian. Whether it were 
better to provide for one teacher, 
or secure the true interests of fifty pupils 
is not difficult to decide. "Can charity 
toward one justify the robbery of ma- 
ny ? " Poor but estimable young ladies 
may not necessarily be able to dis- 
charge the duties of a teacher. Men in 
business relations are not usually influ- 
enced by charitable considerations in 
in the choice of those whom they would 
confide important interests. What du- 
ties to be performed by the teacher are 
unimportant ? To make schools elee- 
mosynary for the teacher would drive 
out of the profession the best talent, 
and work irreparable injury to the inter- 



ests of the pupils. It is good economy 
to employ successful and experienced 
teachers at a good salary, just as when 
work requires skill and experience, it 
is profitable to employ trained and dex- 
terous workmen. The most worthless 
expenditure is the employment of an 
inefficient teacher devoid of interest 
in her work. Old Roger Ascham thus 
quaintly puts the complaint which has 
been made from a time '* of which 
the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary :" "It is a pity that commonly 
more care is had, yea, and that among 
very wise men to find out a very cun- 
ning man for their horse than a cunning 
man for their children. They say nay 
in word but do so in deed. For the one 
they will gladly give the stipend of 
two hundred crowns, and loth to offer 
to the other two hundred shillings. 
God that sitteth in the Heavens, laugh - 
eth their choice to scorn and rewardeth 
their liberality as it should; for he suf- 
fereth them to have tame and well or- 
dered horse but wild and unfortunate 
children and, therefore, in the end they 
find more pleasure in their horse than 
in their children." "The schools are 
not for the teachers but the teachers 
for the schools." No private interests, 
personal prejudices or sectarian or 
political influence ought to be permit- 
ted to turn aside the true object of our 
schools — 'the good of the pupils." 

If our statements are correct, then 
an uneducated, frivolous, rude woman, 
not gifted with sterling common sense* 
has no place in our public free schools. 
The interests are too momentous to be 
committed to unskillful hands. We 
should demand "only true work, square 
work, just such work as is needed for 
the building of the temple." We infer 
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that, if a male teacher will give better 
instructioQ than a female teacher, and 
train his pupils to bacomi better citi 
zens, preference should be given to 
him even if the pecuniary expense be 
greater. For it is the quality of man- 
hood and womanhood to which the pu- 
pil will attain, that must be estimated, 

Let us cast our horoscope in another 
direction. For the well educated wo- 
man, the woman of tact and talent, of 
decision of character, of refined cul- 
ture, there is an important "place" in 
our system of public education. Were 
we to deny this proposition, we should 
be compelled to combat experience 
and ignore the benefits conferrred by 
many female teachers. 

But shall the education of children 
be committed principally to females ? 
Are the results obtained from her in- 
struction equal to those secured by the 
male instructor ? Is there any depart- 
ment in which she is pre-eminently 
successful and in which she **b*?ars off 
the palm?" 

Let us suggest, that in the economy 
of our existence we find the parental 
relation and society. The parental 
affections are implanted in human na- 
tures for the care and protection of 
offspring. In a civilized nation, these 
affections instigate the training and de- 
velopment of the nobler faculties of the 
child. 

Society, also, has been established 
for the protection and advantage of all, 
and the welfare of society demands 
that adequate provision be made for 
the instruction and education of all 
who are to become virtual and active 
members of it. In respect to educa- 
tion, the duties of the parental relation 
are in harmony with the duties of 



society. The latter supplements the 
former. 

In the economy of life the parents are 
the first and natural teachers of the 
child. By a division of labor, some are 
called to provide for the physical wants 
of the family, others to attend to the 
various duties of citizenship ; and the 
several relations we sustain to each 
other and to the body politic make it 
necessary that this natural system of 
instruction should, in part, be laid 
aside, and that the intellectual training 
of the child should be committed to 
professional teachers. "I know Abra- 
ham that he will command his children 
and his household after him," may ap- 
ply to a ruder age and to the simplicity 
of pastoral life ; but the more complex 
and highly organized condition of mod- 
ern life demands something more. The 
law declares that the teacher is in loco 
parentis, i. e. that he is to act the part 
of a wise, judicious parent, in the de- 
velopment and training of the imma- 
ture faculties of childhood and youth. 
Is not the analogy of the /tfr^^/^/ rela- 
tion the key-note of our topic ? If the 
child at home needs the care and guid- 
ance of both parents to develope into 
more complete manhood, is it not also 
true that he needs both the male and 
female teacher to develope, through 
the agencies of school life, into a more 
complete manhood? If this be true, is 
the German policy, which employs al- 
most exclusively male teachers, the 
best? Is the American custom which 
chiefly relies upon the services of fe- 
male teachers, partly on account of 
pecuniary cost, wise f If, in the fam- 
ily, in the earliest period of childhood, 
maternal influence prevails, since the 
child is then committed more espe- 
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cially to the care of the mother, and 
the paternal influence is more marked 
as he advances from youth into man- 
hood, yet with the influence of each 
parent continuing through life, is it 
not at least a hint to us that in primary 
work females may be expected to be 
preeminently successful, and that in 
more advanced study, as a rule, we 
may find the adaptation of the habits 
of thought and instruction of the male 
teacher necessary for moulding the 
mind into completeness? We may 
safely follow nature so far as we may 
see clearly the line of demarcation. 
The influence of the male and female 
must be continually exerted ; though, 
perhaps, in different degrees, at differ- 
ent periods of development. Disrupt 
a well regulated family by th^ con- 
tinued absence of either parent and 
the children suffer. Rosseau, in his 
system of education, turned away 
from the highly artificial condition of 
society in his time, and demanded a 
return to nature. He says, *' Parents 
should do their own duty in rearing 
their own off'spring. Where there is 
no mother there can be no child. The 
father should find time to bring up the 
child whom the mother has suckled. 
No duty can be more important than 
this." * * * "The aim of educa- 
tion, then, must be to complete living." 
** Medio tutissimus ibis,^^ You will go 
most safely in the middle course — 
between the German and the American 
custom of employing teachers, and 
thus follow nature. This theory re- 
gards the true interest of the child, 
and hence, of society, and also a 
rational economy rather than a parsi- 
monious expenditure of dollars and 
cents. 



Parenthetically, we imagine some 
one mentally hurls at us the old "saw," 
" If woman does the same work as 
man she ought to receive the same 
pay." We hold firmly to that senti- 
ment. But we object to certain con- 
clusions founded upon begging the 
question in the condition of the state- 
ment, and to the application made 
when the question becoines one of de- 
mand and supply and not of merit. 

Man and woman, then, should sup- 
plement each other in school work. 
Each has necessary peculiarities. The 
boy needs the influence of the female 
mind ; the girl, of the male in instruc- 
tion. " The mind is not hermaphro- 
dite. Follow the same law as the 
other members of the body, the law of 
correlation, the brain partakes of every 
constitutional diff'erence, so that the 
radical and ineradicable distinctions 
are stamped on the brain, presenting 
the feminine element in the one and 
the masculine element in the other." 
We need the capable, refined, thor- 
oughly educated woman conjointly with 
men of education, tact and executive 
ability, to fulfil the purpose of the 
system of education established by the 
laws of the State. We need her ner- 
vous vitality, his reserved energy; her 
faith, his scepticism; her quickness of 
observation, his deep reflective pow- 
ers ; her refined taste, ardent feeling 
and brilliant fancy, his coolness and 
stability of reason and judgment ; her 
tenacity of opinion, his willingness to 
investigate before deciding; her pa- 
tient attention to details, his wide 
scope of observation; her desire to 
complete well what she attempts, his 
purpose to aim beyond accomplishing 
his present object of pursuit; her gen- 
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tleness And suavity, his culture, expe- 
rience and executive ability strength- 
ened and accommodated to his mental 
life by the inherited influence of the 
culture And habits of time, extending 
through the known history of mankind 
— that humanity may attain to its 
" possible best." We are inclined to 
the opinion that woman is preemi- 
nently adapted to the earlier period of 
childhood — that, during this period 
her tact and ability is generally more 
conspicuously displayed than man's. 
We do not accord to primary instruc- 
tion an inferior place in school work. 
We know of no position more import- 
ant. We may not expect to find a 
successful system of schools with in- 
ferior primary teachers. That Super- 
intendent who directs his efforts to se- 
curing showy results in the High 
School, and does not, with patient 
care, earnest study, and close observa- 
tion, endeavor to make his primary 
grades as thorough and efficient; as 
possible, will find that he is attempt- 
ing to build and adorn a superstruct- 
ure on a shaky foundation. Indeed, 
he must keep his infantry yttW trained, 
if he hopes to succeed in his warfare 
with igrK)rance and the disorganizing 
forces of society. There is another 
prominent question in regard to the 
employment of female teachers which 
is now disposed of by commending to 
consideration the words of the learned 
and accomplished President of Har- 
vard University: "The employment 
of women in the schools, in the enor- 
mous proportion in which they are 
employed in many towns and cities, is 
an unwise economy, because it inevi- 
tably tends, first, to make the body of 
teachers a changing, fluctuating body, I 



fast thinned, fast recruited ; and sec- 
ondly, to make teaching, not a life 
work, as it ought to be, but a tempo- 
rary resort to another mode of life." 
Never mind, sisters, it is permitted to 
you to adopt the language of the 
** Great Expounder '': " Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable." 

Our gallantry should not hide jus- 
tice. A large majority, we believe, of 
the experienced and prominent mem- 
bers of our profession think that there 
should be a greater proportion of the 
male element in our teaching force. 
What is justice to the child should be 

the leading question in school man- 
agement. All oiher questions of per- 
sons, sex, pecuniary outlay are subor- 
dinate — are means for accomplishing 
the desired end. And in determining 
these subordinate questions, we must 
not be false to the child. 

Brethren, "Give the girls a chance." 
Give honor to whom honor is due. If 
we meet those of the " gentler sex " su- 
perior in attainments and executive 
ability, let us cheerfully acknowledge 
that superiority, and, if necessary, 
" step down and out." If we cannot 
maintain our positions by merit, let 
us, at least, be courteous and gallant, 
not denying to woman her just claims, 
"just because she is a woman." 
Some women are better than some 
men. For we male Principals and 
Superintendents are, at best, opaque 
bodies. Our "little brief authority," 
which seems so resplendent in our. 
own eyes, is a borrowed light, reflect- 
ed from the Board of Education, or, 
perhaps, rather from that greater lu- 
minary — the dear people. 

Let us all humbly endeavor to im- 
prove the children of our day and 
generation, looking forward with fer- 
vent faith to that glorious educational 
millenium, when the earth shall be 
filled with knowledge "as the waters 
cover the sea." 
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Mf^'O be or to seem, that is the ques- 
tion. Whether it is better for 
the teacher to spend time and 
money in laborious preparation, then, 
entering the school-room imbued with 
a deep sense of its duties and respon- 
sibilities, to day after day exhaust 
mind, body and spirit in painstaking, 
conscientious labor, and then, to grow 
quickly old and faded, and sickly and 
cross, and, after having endured the 
thousand natural ills that teachers are 
heir to — society's snubs, the rich pat- 
ron's condescension, the meddling of 
parents, the misrepresentation of igno- 
rance and calumny, the sting of ad- 
verse criticism, the gall of unappre- 
ciated effort —to be set aside for some- 
thing new; or, to pick up here and 
there a crude, imperfect knowledge of 
the rudiments of learning, supplement 
that with superficial accomplishments, 
cover over all defects by a little tact 
and pleasing manners, ingratiate her- 
self by little artifices into the favor of 
the trustees and parents, have one 
thing, if possible, in which each class 
is proficient, that it may be shown off 
should any one come in, and spend a 
good deal of time in getting up some- 
thing taking for final exhibitions, keep 
comfortable at all times, and keep a 
sharp look-out for something to happen 
whereby she can get out of the busi- 
ness. 

This question, though perhaps not 
so clearly delineated, presents itself to 
every teacher, and, consciously or un- 
consciously, she lives the reply. Per- 
haps it never draws from her a solilo- 



guy, but her decision is made, or drift- 
ed into, and, though she may not ac- 
knowledge to herself its character, 
becomes the motor power of all her 
acts. 

For the teachers of the latter half of 
this nineteenth century, this query has 
a peculiar significance. This is a cen- 
tury of rush, an age of hurry, a time of 
almost universal advancement, real or 
apparent. Every avenue to eminence, 
sucress, or even to a patrimony, is 
crowded with elbowing aspirants, all 
hastening to the front, where alone 
there is room. Culture is the crying 
demand of society, her expectation, 
her prerequisite. The very extent of 
its demands has made this an age of 
pretensions and shams, of surface rath- 
er than solidity. What the age de- 
mands of its youth, it must and does 
demand, in an intensified degree, of 
its teachers, the trainers of that youth. 
A wave of popular opinion is sweeping 
over the land which is vacating many 
pedagogical chairs, and filling them^ 
even in the primary grades, with col- 
lege graduates. Educational journals, 
institutes and normal colleges, are 
proclaiming, " Behold, old things have 
passed away, and all things have be- 
come new." But the New Education 
is an old education, the education 
used by Socrates, and by those learned 
teachers of old who did not deem 
themselves fitted to teach till they had 
traveled for years through the land 
which was the fountain of learning, 
the education that has always been 
wherever the teacher was a deeply 
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cultured man or woman, who under- 
stood the physical and psychical 
structure of the human being. 

Public opinion having awakened to 
the great ne^d of a broader culture 
and better rtiethods ataong the educa- 
tors of Amefrican youth, rushes, with 
an impetuosity characteristic bf the 
time, to a reform. And just as great 
demands and fev6red haste have 
brought ^bout a veneered cast to our 
society, and filled our professions with 
pretenders, so they Will now induce 
an increased t6tid6ncy to pretension 
among 'teacihers. Many, from sheer 
inability to meet these demands, will 
assume attainments they do not pos- 
sess, and attempt work for which they 
are wholly unprepared, f'or teachers, 
who, under the new regime are ex- 
pected to " know all and do all and be 
all,*' haV'e less tiriie for personal cul- 
ture tha'n almost any other class of 
persbns; and too, those who most de- 
sire to teadh bfteta have n6t the means 
to become 'thotdtighly prepared, or 
to continue petsomal culture. Again, 
while the requirements necessary for 
the teacher have been so greatly in- 
creased, public opinion has not been 
elevated so 'much in its appreciation 
of the difficulties df the work, or of the 
compensation it should receive. In 
most places, but particularly in our 
Southern schools, the work expected 
of one teacher is enough for two, or 
more. Too many grades are given, 
or the grades are too full. The teach- 
er, in addition to the regular work, 
must perform the patts of musician, 
elocutionist, artist and gymnast. Anx- 
ious to please, and fearful of losing her 
place, she will attempt to meet the de- 
mands made, and will soon either wear 



herself out in honest effort, or learn to 
be dissimulating and artificial. The 
habit, at first almost forced upon her, 
becomes soon the animating power of 
her school. 

Lack of ambition, or even insin- 
cerity of purpose, is rarely the fault of 
the young teacher. She stands on the 
threshold of her little dominion, with 
eyes spafkling with high aims, and 
heart throbbing with bright expecta- 
tions. She will meet all requirements. 
Hers shall be a tnodel school. VaH'ant 
purposes ! But the ^ constant, perse- 
vering repetition, the weary waiting 
for results, the never ending toil — ah, 
there's the rub! and sometimes there 
is one who would shuffle out df that 
mortal coil, labor, yet would fenjoy 
the goods it enfolds. To such an onej 
as to her over-driven sister, to be, or 
to seem, is a pertinent subject for re- 
flection. Waving all considerations of 
justice and honor, let her consider it 
merely as a question of self-interest. 
To seem is certainly easier, then, if the 
dividends are as sure ; nay, if they are 
simply possible, the question is worthy 
of a speculative thought. Turning to 
the annals of human history: Is there 
one instance of a finally successful 
person, in any vocation, who relied on 
seeming? Of an honored person who 
resorted to seeming? The great old 
teachers, Plato and Socrates, or those 
instructors of liter times whose works 
form the classics of the teacher's 
library, were they in the slightest de- 
gree, seemers? Schools spring up over 
the country, send out pretentious cata- 
logues, have showy exhibitions, yet 
quickly lose support and fail. The 
failure is speedy in exactly the propor- 
tion that Chey strive to seem rather 
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than to be. But, perhaps the teacher 
does not aspire to be a Sage, or to es- 
tablish a permanent school, or even to 
gain a reputation ; she only wants an 
easy position till something '' turns 
up ;" she can deceive people that long 
she thinks. But are people ever so 
much deceived as we sometimes im- 
agine ? In the petty frauds and pre- 
tensions which are daily practiced, the 
foolers are generally the ones fooled. 
In personal character and attainments 
it is impossible to deceive for any 
length of time. The physical man is 
but the outward expression or inter- 
preter of the psychical. Acts or words 
may be carefully selected and skill- 
fully rendered, but through them, be- 
yond them, reaches the person's indi- 
viduality, felt, if not logically discern- 
ed. Intellect will speak from brow 
and eye. Refinement will surround 
like an aroma, gentle, insinuating, in- 
tangible, yet grateful as perfume of 
flowers. Sympathy— a loadstone— with 



silent, irresistible force, will draw all 
hearts to its possessor. 

Nature has given to each of her chil- 
dren an intuitive recognition of herself. 
This instinctive perception decreases 
in proportion to the individual's loss 
of native truthfulness, for truth and 
falsehood are repellant forces, and the 
greater the one, or both, the greater 
the repulsion. But where shall this 
intuitive perception of falsity be found 
more abundantly than among the inno- 
cent, unconscious detectives who fill 
our school-rooms ? With no experi- 
ence or logic to guide them, ihey will 
detect at once all falsities and preten- 
sions of character or action. 

Sipce, then, thp t^^cher caijpot seem 
what she is not, th^ question becomes 
reductio ad absurdi4tn, Opc^ realizing 
this truth, the teachei; will eithfsr resign 
herself tp most arduous st.u.4y ^^^^ '^" 
bor, or give up the vocation. There is 
no royaj road ip teacl^ing. 



SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
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S the continuance of our Summer 
Normal Schools, for at least two 
years, seems an accomplished 
fact, and as these may be productive 
of great good to those who may find 
themselves able to attend the same, it 
becomes a matter of great importance 
that they be so conducted as best to 
attain the object for which they were 
designed. 

Graduation at West Point, and twen- 
ty years' labor in the school-room, may 
have afforded me some practical ideas 
as a teacher ; and yet I feel that much 
r^iaaijis still ufilearned, a knowledge 



of which would have rendered my la- 
bor more fruitful in valuable results. 

Having attended parts of two terms 
of the Summer Schools previously 
taught, I trust it will not seem pre- 
sumption in me, when J, §ay the method 
or methods heretofore pursued do not 
appear to me to be well calculated to 
reach the practical results reasonably 
expected of such schools. There has 
been little or no uniformity of methods 
pursued, but these have been appar- 
ently as various as the number of said 
schools. 

I believe it is the legitimate design 
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of these Normal Schools to teach 
teachers how to teach — (pardon the 
tautology) — and not simply to bring 
out their imperfect moHes of instruc- 
tion, without pointing out and illus- 
trating a better. Let us hear less of 
long, showy lectures, with but few 
really valuable, practical points. Let 
us have more of what to do and how 
to do it. If there really be such a 
thing as a definite " Normal Method of 
Instruction," let us have it in a practi- 
cable, intelligible form, and not in ob- 
scure, indefinite, and general plati- 
tudes. If the Normal is truly the sys- 
tem of systems, and embraces the real 
essence of successful instruction, then 
let the principals of these Normal 
Schools throw wide the doors of this 
treasure-house, and admit outsiders 
into the inner sanctuary. 

If teachers need instruction in cer- 
tain branches, as well as in modes of 
instruction, let us have a systematic 
course adopted in these schools, and 
so graded as to meet the wants of dif- 
ferent classes of teachers. Then teach- 
ers would generally know whether they 
would be justified or not in the expen- 
diture of time and money in attending 
these schools. They would become 
popularized, and be more numerously 
attended. I know it to be a fact that 
many teachers have no conception of 
the manner in which they may be ben- 
efitted by attending these schools. 
They hear there is much talk by the 
principal, and little labor by his pupils, 
and naturally conclude it would be 
wisdom on their part to remain at home, 
save their money, and devote their 
time to self-instruction. Let principals 
keep constantly in mind the fact that 
teachers do not attend these schools 



for the purpose of listening to fine-spun 
theories, and learned dissertations on 
the abstract and the metaphysical, but 
to acquire knowledge capable of a 
practical application in their school- 
rooms, making them better teachers, 
and thus rendering the State some val- 
uable return for the money expended 
for the support of these Summer Nor- 
mal Schools. 

Jno. C. Moore. 




O one step in the educational 
matters in the State is of more 
importance than the establish- 
ment of Normal Institutes in each sen- 
atorial district. It will be well, if the 
State Board of Education establish a 
regular and uniform system of instruc- 
tion for the work this summer. This 
will unify the work throughout the 
State, and will be of incalculable ad- 
vantage both to the teachers and the 
people. 

All teachers should desire to know 
the best methods of disciplining, and 
of imparting instruction. The princi- 
pals of the several institutes should 
not be figure-heads, but live, earnest 
men, in full sympathy with the public 
schools of the State. Then, by active 
cooperation in carrying out the plans 
of the Board, not only will the work in 
all the schools become more uniform, 
but a great zeal and devotion will be 
imparted to every teacher. 

The teachers have more to do in 
shaping the destiny of the Common- 
wealth than any other class. It is of 
prime importance that they be drawn 
near together in the work, and that 
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they be led to comprehend fully the 
responsibilities resting upon them. 

The institutes, the coming summer, 
can do much in advancing the cause 
of popular education. 

Whitefield. 




SUMMER Normal School is not 
a place to study arithmetic, 
grammar, and geography; these 
can be taught in public and private 
schools. There is no reason why the 
people should be taxed to give special 
instruction in subjects already provid- 
ed for. 

There is other, and more important 
work for them. There are many who 
have sufficient knowledge of what is to 
be taught, but know nothing of how to 
TEACH, except what they have inherit- 
ed. They teach as they were taught, 



not realizing that ** the world moves." 
Their efficiency can be nearly doubled 
if they be taught the principles, meth- 
ods, and practice of modern teaching ; 
hence the economy and necessity of 
Summer Normal Schools. 

There are principles and methods 
based on the growth of the human 
mind, from which all rational teaching 
proceeds. Just as in farming, where 
each plant has its seed time and its 
harvest, so each of the mental faculties 
has its own time and way to be culti- 
vated, and if the wrong time, or the 
wrong way, be used, the result is more 
hurtful than though it were a plant. 

The legislative and the Peabody 
fund furnish the means with which to 
establish these summer schools. The 
State Board of Education select the 
instructors. 

J. A. Y. 



TEXT-BOOKS 



JOHN M. RICHARDSON. 
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Inlt'®^^ City of Buffalo has been 
using the same text-books in 
its schools for the past twen- 
ty years." 

So clips the Indian Journal from the 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Express. 

Text-books are to scholars some- 
what as firearms are to soldiers, and 
in school books almost as much im- 
provement has been made as in weap- 
ons of war. 

Imagine a company taking the field, 
armed as in " The Georgia Scenes," 
old-time arquebuses, Queen Anne mus- 
kets, shot-guns, squirrel-rifles, escope- 
tas, barrel-less stocks, ramrods, um- 



brellas, stovepipe hats, standing col- 
lars and big brass spurs. What a 
formidable array ! How could ammu- 
nition be provided for such a variety 
of bores? 

Well, text-books of twenty years' 
standing are as far behind the times, 
on many subjects, on most, if not all. 

The mechanical powers are the same 
as when Noah was a sailor; but how 
infinite their combinations and appli- 
cations in modern times ! 

The fundamental principles of arith- 
metic cannot change; but what im- 
provement in their presentation, dis- 
cussion, illustration, and application 
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to business ! The old methods of ex- 
change, calculations by duodecimals, 
colonial currencies, etc., have all dis- 
appeared from use in practical life, 
and- still they encumber those twenty- 
year-old text-books. 

Not a few things supposed to have 
been true and valuable one hundred 
years ago, are now known to be false 
and valueless. The " imponderable 
bodies " have vanished from science, 
except as they are embalmed in those 
ancient text-books. 

What discoveries and changes have 
been made in geography ! Mount Her- 
cules has eclipsed Mount Everest, and 



now Papua has the honor of the lofti- 
est mountain peak in the world. Whit 
is the Turkey of to-day as compared 
to its venerable ancestor of twenty 
years ago ? Plucked and spoiled, it 
has gone to Greece, and been fed to 
eagles, bears and lions. 

But why continue to try to enumer- 
ate ? Go around the whole circle, and 
you will find change, improvement, 
increased light and efficiency. 

As it is economy for an army to have 
the latest, most effective weapons, so 
pupils should have the very best and 
latest books on all subjects undergoing 
change and improvement. 



The State University and the A. and M. College. 



Reference has been made in the 
News to the respective merits of the 
State University and the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, so called. 
Quite recently a spirit of jealousy upon 
the part of the last named institution 
has been exhibited. A Bryan writer 
takes up the cause of this elder branch 
of the University, and demands a divis- 
ion of the patrimony the State has 
granted to the parent University. In- 
asmuch as during many years the ag- 
ricultural and mechanical branch of 
the University, at Bryan, has drawn 
from the estate of the parent institution 
a very large share of its annual reve- 
nue, while the latter consumed noth- 
ing, it would appear only right that the 
pampered offspring should hold off 
awhile. The News deems it out of 
place and out of taste in the particular 
and interested friends of the College 
to make this demand at this time, when 
the University is about to be estab- 
lished as an operative institution. It 
is not only out of place, but it is cal- 
culated to do the College a positive 
injury in the estimation of its best 
friends. The University is a free Uni- 



versity^ and the College is a free Col- 
lege. At this moment the former re- 
quires, in order to make a fair start in 
the world, the use of every dollar of the 
available university fund. It will, if 
its regents and faculty appreciate their 
task, become an institution of great 
influence in this State, and an unnec- 
essary attitude of jealousy and rivalry 
assumed by any other institution, is 
not likely to benefit the latter. On the 
contrary, both would be injuriously af- 
fected. A free State university and a 
free State agricultural and mechanical 
college ought to prosper side by side. 
If both are specifically organized and 
operated as designated in their names, 
there can between them be no antago- 
nism. The college need not fear an 
overshadowing and grasping institu- 
tion in a State university as a rival or 
opponent. If the University becomes 
a power in this State, the College is 
likely to be the greatest beneficiary 
from the exercise of its influence in 
public affairs. For years the College 
has been kept down and retarded, 
mainly because all pretentious private 
and sectarian colleges and schools in 
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the State were inimical to its growth, 
and there was no public man of note, 
and no party of commanding influence 
in the State, friendly to it. The Uni- 
versity will encounter the same kind 
of interested opposition that ihe Col- 
lege has found its way. Both have 
a joint and common cause, and the 
same opposition now to contend with. 
As State institutions they have a com- 
mon foe of great influence, that may 
be successfully overcome by a union 
of forces, but that will keep both under 
the ban of legislative and political hos- 
tility as long as their friends and di- 



rectors are engaged in envious bicker- 
ings. It is not to the interest of the 
College to create enemies. During 
the last session of the Legislature the 
two institutions presented their claims 
for State aid. It is known that there 
were members of the Legislature espe- 
cially friendly to each, and jealous of 
the claims set up by each, and yet for 
both very liberal provisions were made, 
that in all probability would have been 
denied ha4 not there been a combina- 
tion of the influences favorable to 
both. — Galveston News, 



A CALL ON SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

AT VOUGHAL, IRELAND. 
[From the Atlantic Moothly.] 



•* Av, not at home, then, didst thou say? 

And, prithee, hath he gone to court?" 
*• Nay : he hath sailed but yesterday, 

With Edmund Spenser, from this port. 

•' This Spenser, folk do say, hath writ 

Twelve cantos called The Faerie Queene : 

To seek for one to publish it 
They go,-— on a long voyage, I ween." 

Ah me ! I came so far to see 
This ruffed and plumM cavalier, — 

He whom romance and history. 
Alike, to all the world make dear. 

Great Shakespeare's friend — the more than peer 
Of Philip Sidney, whose bright head, 

Crowned with one golden deed, we hear, 
Dropped, young, upon an honored bed. 

And I had some strange things to tell 
Of our new world, where he hath been ; 

And now they say, — I marked them well, — 
They say the Master is not in ! 

The knaves speak not the truth ; I see 

Sir Walter at the window there. 
That is the hat, the sword, which he 

In pictures hath been pleased to wear ; 

There hangs the very cloak whereon 

Elizabeth set foot. (But oh, 
Young diplomat, as things have gone, 

Pity it is she soiled it so ! ) 

And there— but look ! He's lost in smoke. 
(That wierdly charmed Virginia weed ! ) 



Make haste ! bring anything ! his cloak — 
They save him with a shower, indeed ! 

Ay. lost i«i smoke ! I linger where 

He walked his garden. Day is dim, 

And death-sweet scents rise to the air 

From flowers that gave their breath to him. 

There, with its thousand years of tombs. 

The dark church glimmers where he prayed ;* 

Here, with his head unshorn of plumes. 
The tree he planted gave him shade. 

His head unshorn of plumes ? Even so 

It stained the Tower, when gray with grief. 

tree he planted, as I go, 

For him I tenderly take a leaf. 

1 have been dreaming here, they say. 
Of one dead knight, forgot at court ; 

And yet he sailed but yesterday, 

With Edmund Spenser, from this port. 

Sallie M. B. Piatt. 



With a view to encouraging Ameri- 
can art, Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
have offered an award of $3,000 for the 
best drawing illustrating Alfred Do- 
mett's Christmas Hymn. 



•St. Mary's Church, one of the most ancient and inter- 
esting, from an historical point of view, among Irish 
churches almost adjoins the house known as Sir Walter 
Raleigh's, at Youghal. 
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Skilled labor in every department 
of life, in every occupation, demands 
and receives greater compensation 
than untrained. Moreover, the un- 
skillful cannot reasonably hope to rise 
to high and responsible positions. The 
State has provided means of culture. 
Let those who would fit themselves for 
the higher walks of the profession at- 
tend the summer institutes, and work. 
More can be accomplished there, un- 
der proper guidance, in six weeks, than 
at home alone in a year. Show your 
appreciation of the State's efforts for 
your improvement by attending. Do 
not rest, satisfied to be drudges all 
your life — "hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water," Go to the institutes, by 
all means, both to get good and to do 
good. Follow the example of the teach- 
ers of the old States in this regard. 



Lawyers, physicians, and men in 
other professions, keep abreast of the 



times. They read the latest works, and 
keep up with the journals. Do teach- 
ers, as a class, do so? Will they ever 
make the profession respectable until 
they do ? Will they ever be able to 
command higher wages, till their pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill forces 
their recognition from the people? 
More, you must educate the people as 
well. At present few people take more 
than a theoretical interest in schools. 
It is your duty to give them a practical 
insight into school work. Utilize your 
home journal for that purpose. The 
press is a willing assistant. Keep 
schools and school-work prominently 
before the people, through the press. 
Urge your patrons to take and read ed- 
ucational journals. In that way you 
may enlist their sympathies in the cause 
of education. It lies with you to awak- 
en their interest. Self-interest should 
stimulate you to do this. By this means 
you will help us build up the Journal, 
while building up your schools and 

yourselves. 

. ^ • ^ 

Make your school grounds attract- 
ive. Ornament them with trees. You 
can do this without interfering with 
the playground. It will cost you effort. 
That is all. It will repay you a hun- 
dred-fold for your time and labor. The 
teacher who does not do all in his 
power to elevate, to enoble, is a failure. 
Attractive grounds and buildings are 
means of culture. The Bureau of Ed- 
ucation will give you all the sugges- 
tions you need. The people will help 
you accomplish it. You will stand 
higher in their estimation for doing it, 
and in your own for doing good. 
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The Superintendents' Association of 
the State will meet in Galveston, June 
27th, 1883, at 10 o'clock a. m. Since 
the body is small and select, it is not 
necessary to announce in advance a 
schedule of the exercises. Sufficient 
for the occasion is to announce that 
the forenoon of the first day will be, 
ist, opening exercise ; 2d, an address 
of welcome; 3d, president's address; 
4th, appointment of committees. 

Papers on the following subjects will 
be read before the Association, viz : 

Supt. W. H. Foute, on Promotion of Pupils. 

" W. H. Colman, on Teachers' Library. 

•• H. B. Gwyn, on Preparation for School 
Work. 

Dr. J. Baldwin, on Normal Institutes. 

Supt. Jay E. McGuire, on State Normal School. 

** P. G. Halyburton, on School Exhibitions. 

" J. W. Clark, on School Sessions. 

•* J. B. Winn, on Physical Exercises in 
School. 

'• Alex. Hog^i, on School Inspection. 

*• W. C. Rote, on Teachers* Work. 

•' W. H. Foute, Uniformity of School 
Blanks. 

The following unassigned subjects 
have been suggested as matters of in- 
terest which ought to be discussed 
by the Association, viz: i, Corporal 
Punishment ; 2, The High School ; 
3, Home Study ; 4, Curriculum for 
Elementary Schools; 5, School Pro- 
gramme, and Time for each Study ; 6, 
Summer Institutes ; 7, Institutes, city, 
during session. 

The Association has provided a rare 
bill of fare, and there is perhaps, no 
more able body to discuss it than 
those who will be gathered around 
that board. This is to be an intel- 
lectual pic-nic, and each is charged 
to bring the rarest and best, that we 
may all return satisfied and strength- 
ened to meet the sober duties of life. 



Lady Principals for the Normals. 

In the profession of teaching alone 
has the weaker sex received that con- 
sideration which is denied to its mem . 
bers in all other associations. To 
whatever cause this is due — whether 
to the total lack of jealousy on the 
part of the male teachers of their fair 
competitors, or because capacity is 
the test of professional position among 
teachers, the truth of our first state- 
ment cannot be questioned. We be- 
lieve, in fact, that in the teachers' 
profession alone, has woman been ad- 
mitted to anything like equality as to 
pecuniary compensation for service 
rendered, and salaries in New York, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and other large 
communities, are now practically fixed 
by the position held, and not by the 
sex of the incumbent. There is no 
better evidence of the recognition of 
this equality, than that St. Louis com- 
mits the entire management of her 
kindergarten system to the hands of a 
woman, and it is not overstating the 
fact, to add that, to the singleness of 
purpose, the perseverance and the 
*• patient continuance in well doing," 
which have characterized the work of 
Miss Susie Blow, the system largely 
owes its present prosperity. No right- 
thinking man but must feel that the 
equal consideration of woman in the 
pedagogic world is founded on reason 
and justice. Hence we trust none will 
fail to approve of the action of the 
State Board of Trustees, in appointing 
several ladies as Principals of Normal 
Schools. Their choice has, we doubt 
not, fallen upon most worthy and com- 
petent ladies, whose labors and suc- 
cess in the Institute work will, we pre- 
dict, be the best answer possible to 
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any caviling or objection based on the 
exploded theory of feminine inferiority. 
At all events, these appointments mark 
a new and important era in our educa- 
tional annals, and we advise the ap- 
pointees of the sterner sex to *' look to 
their laurels," seeing that " the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong." 

" Place aux dames," say we, in con- 
clusion. 



» • 



A Munificent Gift. 

At the session of the Galveston City 
Council, Monday, June 5th, Mayor 
Fulton submitted the following com- 
munication, which he said was more 
eloquent than anything he could say ; 
it entitled Mr. Ball to be called a ben- 
efactor of the city indeed : 

Hon. R. L. Fulton, Mayor of the CUy of Gal- 
veston : 

Dear Sir : If the authorities of the city will 
furnish appropriate and sufficient grounds, cen- 
trally located, I will contribute the sum of $50,000 
for the erection on it of a building, to be perma- 
nently dedicated to the use of free public schools 
in the city of Galveston. 

Plan of the building may be adopted and con- 
tract made for it and carried out by the city, upon 
which I will pay the proper installments as the 
building progresses, to the above amount — all cost 
beyond it to be paid by the city. Or. if preferred, 
I will undertake the building upon a plan select- 
ed as most suitable for public school purposes, 
and complete it at a total cost of the above amount 
and turn it over to the city. My preference for 
the location would be on one of the corners of 
block 331 now belonging to the city. Title to 
the property and such legal provisions as will give 
the building to the permanent use of free public 
schools, to be approved by my attorney. 1 will 
be pleased to carry the above into the earliest 
effect, with the hope that it may prove useful to 
a community with which I have been long iden- 
tified, and whose future welfare I most earnestly 
desire. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gko. Ball. 

Galveston, June 4, 1883. 

Mr. Allen offered the following : 

Resolved by the City Council of the city of 
Galveston, that in response to the generous prop- 
osition of Mr. George Ball, offering to contribute 
the sum of $50,000 foi: the erection of a building 
to be permanently dedicated to the use of free 



public schools in the city of Galveston, if the 
city will furnish a suitable site therefor, centrally 
located, the City Council hereby sets aside and 
devotes to the noble purpose indicated, the south- 
west quarter of block 321, owned by the city. 

2. That the Mayor appoint a committee of 
three aldermen, and a committee of the Board A 
School Trustees, who, with himself, shall confer 
with Mr. Geo. Ball, and enter into such arrange- 
ments as may be necessary to consummate his 
proposed benefaction. 

3. That it is the preference of the Council 
that Mr. Bali's further kind undertaking to have 
the building erected under his own direction be 
accepted, instead of the city taking charge 
thereof. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
The Mayor then appointed as the committee 
from the Council, Aldermen Allen, Falkenthal 
and Washington. 



STATE ITEMS. 



The State Board of Education has distributed 
the money appropriated Texas from the Peabody 
fund, as follows, in accordance with Dr. Curry's 
wishes : To Galveston, $600; Fort Worth, $300; 
Gainesville, $200; Corsicana, $200. The Board 
also distributed Peabody medals as follows : To 
Galveston, one; Gainesville, one; Corsicana, one; 
Palestine one; New Braunfels, one; Fort Worth 
one; Bryan, one. The remaining ten /are reserved 
for schools making best showing in annual report. 

Secretary Baker has been officially informed 
that Texas will have five Peabody scholarships 
to fill in the Nashville Normal College. 

Changes as follows have been made in the list 
of Principals of Summer Normal Schools, as 
pub ished last month : 
Senator'l „„. 

District. HELD AT PRINCIPAL. 



10 . .Galveston H. B. Gwyn. 

22 Waco W. H. Foute. 

28 San Antonio. . .. W. C. Rote. 



Competitive Examinations 

For Scholarships in the Sam Houston Normal 

Institute. 

Department of Education, 
Austin, Texas, June, 1883. 
Time. — Wednesday, July 25, 1883, beginning 
at 9 o'clock a. m. 

Place. — Same as that of the Summer Normal 
Institute in each Senatorial District. 

Examining Committees. — Each Senator is re- 
quested to appoint a committee of three profes- 
sional teachers to conduct the competitive exam- 
ination for his district. 

Examination Questions. — A sealed package 
containing questions prepared by the Faculty of 
the Normal School, and not to be opened till the 
time fixed for the examination, will be sent to 
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each Senator, to be delivered to the examining 
committee. 

Duties of Committees. — 1. To conduct written 
examinations on the questions furnished, and to 
examine and grade the papers. 2. To test and 
grade the candidates in Reading. 3. To arrange 
the names of persons examined according to rank, 
placing after each the grade made. 4. To mail 
a copy of the names thus arranged to the Senator 
of the District, and another copy to Dr. J. Bald- 
win, Huntsville, Texas. 

Number from each District. — Each of the 31 
Senatorial Districts is entitled to four represent- 
atives, who will receive tuition, books, and board 
free for one school year. Persons who may at- 
tend the Normal School as Slate students for one 
year, and demonstrated special fitness for teach- 
ing, may be appointed for a second session, with- 
out examination, when recommended by the 
Principal. 

Appointment. — The Senator of each district is 
requested to appoint four white persons, males 
or females, or both, as State students from his 
district, and to give notification of his appoint- 
ments to Dr. J. BaMwin, Huntsville, Texas. 

Qualifications. — 1. 'I he applicant must be a 
resident of this State, and over eighteen years of 
age, on the seventeenth day of September next. 
2. i he applicant must make a grade of not less 
than seventy-five per c^nt. in the following 
branches : Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, 
Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Composition, 
an«l United States History. 3. The applicants 
must sign a pledge to teach a-* many sessions in 
the Public Free Schools of the State as they may 
attend sessions of the Institute. 3. Appointees 
are exp. cted to be present at the opening of the 
session, September 17, 1883. Persons failing to 
report within thirty days after the school opens, 
will forfeit their appointments. 

Catalogues. — The catalogue containing full 
particulars will be sent to Senators and County 
Judges. Any one requesting it by postal card, 
addressed to Dr. J. Baldwin, Huntsville, Texas, 
will receive the catalogue by return mail. 

Pay Students. — These receive tuition and 
books free, but pay their own board, $13 per 
month. About one hundred and thirty can be 
accommodated. They need not attend the com- 
petitive examinations, as they will be examined 
by the Faculty. 

Caution. — This is strictly a Normal School. 
Only persons intending to teach should ask ad- 
mission. The Faculty are required to reject 
persons deficient in scholarship, or who evidently 
lack the physical and mental abilities to become 
efhcient teachers. 

B. M. Baker, 
Secretary State Board of Education. 



State Teachers' Association. 

To the Teachers of Texas : 

The Texas State Teachers* Association will 
meet in Galveston on Tuesday, June 26, and con- 



tinue in session four days. The programme of 
exercises, which is quite full, has been distributed. 
The very best teaching talent in the State is enlist- 
ed ; all departments of education, from the com- 
mon school to the university, are represented ; 
and, besides, his excellency. Governor Ireland, 
Hon. Ashbel Smith, Hon. O. N. Hollingsworth 
and Major J. H. Merwin, of St. Louis, have 
promised to be present and tak^ part in the exer- 
cises. A feast of reason and a flow of eloquence 
mny confidently be expected, and as the schools 
generally in the State will be in vacation, it is 
presumed the teachers will afford themselves the 
benefit and pleasure of being present, especially 
when they are reminded that Galveston is the 
most delightful city in the State to visit, and that 
her citizens are renowned for their hospitality, 
enterprise and intelligence, and nothing will be 
left undone by the Galvestonians to make our 
visit to the city both pleasant and proBtnble. 

It is presumed that all to whom duties have 
been assigned, will be scrupulously punctual in 
their attendance, and when we appreciate the 
fact that association is the motive j»owcr of 
progress in civilisation, as is evidenced by those 
engaged in the learned and other profc sions, 
it would seem a work of supererogation, a mere 
waste of words, to ui^e teachers, those who in- 
struct all others, to attend associations. Very 
respectfully, M. B. Franklin, 

President Texas State Teachers' Association. 

P.S. — County Court judges will appoint a rep- 
resentative teacher from their respective counties, 
to the association. Papers, friendly to the cause 
of education in Texas, will please copy. 

P. S. T. A. 
All delegates who intend coming to Galveston 
will please send in their names as soon as possi- 
ble that we may know how many to provide for. 

H. Lee Sellers, 
President Galveston Teachers' Association. 

» • < 



COUNTY ITEMS. 



BfABRIBD. 

Clio, Brown County, March 15, Prof. F. M. 
Wagnon and Miss Maggie Emerson. 

Montague, Montague county. May 17, Will 
L. Kennedy, Principal Prairie Grove Academy, 
Limestone county, and Miss loLA Glaze, of 
Montague. 



[Teachers and school officers are respectfully 
and earnestly requested to send to the office of 
the Journal, at Houston, memoranda of the 
educational "happenings" in their respective 
counties. We wish to know if a school tax has 
been ordered, and by what majority ; if a new 
school building is to be erected, and what it wUl 
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probably cost ; if there has been a change of 
teachers, and why, if the reason for the change 
is of public interest; who is married, and to 
whom ; who has died, when and where, and who 
succeeds to the vacancy. Send us, for filing 
in the office for future reference, copies of your 
catalogues and reports.] 



Andbrson County. — Whatever Supt. Cole- 
man does, is done gracefully and well. He in- 
troduces Supt. Hand to the citizens of Palestine, 
as follows : 

The citizens of Palestine, and the teachers of 
the 7th Senatorial District have reason to congrat- 
ulate themselves that the State Board of Educa- 
tion appointed Prof. J. T. Hand to take charge 
of the Normal Institute to be held in this city in 
July. 

Personally, Prof. Hand is one of the most 
affable and hightoned gentlemen in the State. 
As an educator, he has had a large and varied 
expciience. Prof. H. had charge of a flourishing 
femnle academy in Tyler for nearly twenty years. 
He filled the chair of ancient languages in the A. 
and M. College with entire satisfaction, and whin 
the trouble arose in that institution resulting in 
the removal of the old faculty, not a breath of 
complaint was found against Prof. Hand. He 
was subscqt :ntly called to Brenham as Superin- 
tendent of the public schools of that place, and is 
now Supenntendent of the public schools at 
CoTsicana. 

The prospect is flattering for a good Normal 
Institute in Palestine. The citizens should extend 
a cordial welcome to Prof. Hand. The teachers 
of this Senatorial District should not fail to im- 
prove the opportunity of getting the latest improv- 
ed methods in the art and science of teaching. 

W. H. Coleman. 

Austin County. — In August, 1881, Bellville 
was incorporated for school purposes, and a tax 
of ^ of 1 per cent, levied, which has supported 
the schools eight months of each year. As soon 
as the school buildings are paid for, the school 
term will be extended to ten months. 

Baylor County. — We have a letter from 
Canton, Georgia, advising us that D. R. Britt, 
of the Seymour Academy, is there, enjoying his 
vacation, having a good time. He has visited 
many schools in Georgia, but he says that Texas 
compares favorably with the older State in edu- 
cational matters. 

Bosque County. — ^Judge R. G. Chilldress, 
of Meridian, will please accept our thanks for 
the following Bosque county items : "This is 
emphatically a stock county, finely watered and 
completely matted with mesquite grass. Many 
of the finest sheep, cattle and horse ranches to 
be found in the State are in this county. As a 
result, the lands are owned in large bodies by 



stock men. We have 66 school communities and 
45 teachers employed. There are several flour- 
ishing schools in the county, but the most pros- 
perous and perhaps as finely conducted school 
as can be found in the State, is at Bosque Hall, 
Meridian, where Col. H. M. Dillard moves the 
machinery. Col. Dillard is a graduate of the 
Virginia Military Institute, and of the University 
of Virginia. After determining upon the profes- 
sion of teaching, he went to the State Normal 
School of Pennsylvania, and took a thorough 
normal course. This thorough preparation is 
what mnkes the work at Bosque Hall so superior 
to anything we have had before. In fact the 
methods of study, the character of school work, 
the topical recitations, and the red hot intensity 
of everything about the school, gives it a distinct 
individuality of its own, and we feel justly proud 

of it Morgan has anew school building, 

and the school is in a healthy condition. . . .The 
neatest school house in thr county is at Valley 
Mills, where the taste and liberality of the peo- 
ple have found expression in a real monument to 
their honor. Clifton and Kimball have hand 
some stone school buildings, and support good 
schools. Iredell and Kopperl have good two- 
story frame buildings The school system of 

the county is working with only moderate satis- 
faction. We need educated teachers. There is 
a painful contrast between a good school, with 
an educated teacher at the head of it, and a poor 
school, with an illiterate helmsman piloting the 

icraft Before the Examining Board, of which 

Col. Dillard is Chairman, some forty teachers 
have applied for certificates to teach. Some 
have been entirely rejected, and but <me granted 
a first- class certificate. The teachers consider it 
the tightest board, as some express it. before 
which they have ever appeared ; but a high 
standard is the only safety against impostors. I 
believe that the certificate granted by the present 
board (all educated men, who have been profes- 
sional teachers,) comes as near representing the 
educational status of the teaching ability of ihis 
county ns any county in the State. . . .No deaths 
among teachers. Bosque is unexcelled for health- 
fulness — in fact it would be impossible to find 

higher sanitary conditions than here exist 

Much interest manifested in proposed **amend- 
ment to the Constitution," so far as it relates to 
the school law, and from local sentiment at least 

there will be no dissent Several new school 

buildings to go up this summer, . . .Schools close 
about 15th June. Bosque Hall exercises begin 
with an exhibition of methods, on Wednesday, 
and closes with a "cantata," on Friday night, 
15th of June." 

Brown County. — Brownwood has had splen- 
did success with her schools this year B. F. 

Perry closed his school at the Coggin Academy, 
one mile from town, on the 18ih inst. He en- 
rolled during the year about eighty-five pupils. . 
.... Mrs. Lemons, of Waco, has taught a prima- 
ry school for three or four months The 
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Brownwood High School has enrolled over two 
hundred pupils, with a good average attendance. 
P. C. Ragsdale, Principal; M. E. and T. C. 

Ragsdale, Assistants J. W. Boase, formerly 

of Brownwood, has a splendid school at Sipe 

Springs, Comanche county J. V. Cross, of 

the Brownwood High School, has charge of the 

San Angela Academy, Tom Green county 

Brown county has had some valuable additions 
to the educational corps this year: J. H. Wil- 
mot, from Dallas county ; B. F. Terry, from 
Fayetteville College, Ark. — both have good 
schools near Brownwood ; Prof. Summers, for- 
merly of Richmond, Ky., lately of Hannibal, 
Mo., where he has been teaching for nine years. 

Callahan County. — F. W. Chatfield, Presi- 
dent of Belle Plain College, writes, that this has 
been a very successful year, and that the pros- 
pects for next year are very bright It is re- 
ported that D. S. Switzer will lake charge of the 
school at Baird next term. Prof. Switzer will 
find it difficult getting away from Hood county. 
Prof. Solomon, of Galveston, has a flour- 
ishing school at Cottonwood Springs. 

Camp County. — Pittsburg and Leesburg are 
the educational centers. Pittsburg has three 
schools, with an average attendance of about 
180. Leesburg one school of 70. Pittsburg and 
Leesburg both applied for the Summer Normal 

for the 5th Senatorial District The East 

Texas Academic Institute, Leesburg, Maj. J. 
M. Richardson, Princip;il, will close June 30. 
The examination commences June 13. ...Beat 
No. 4, in which Leesburg is located, enjoys 
•'Local Option.". . . .Camp county is the "baby" 
in area, of its district, and of the State. It has 

only 186 square miles of territory, about one- 
seventh as large as Rhode Island, but it has a 
scholastic population 8-14 of 1,075 and 32 

teachers The county has bargained off her 

school lands, 17,700 acres, located in Wheeler 
county, at $1.50 per acre, on twenty years time, 
interest at 8 per cent, annually in advance. The 
principal is $26,550 ; the annnal interest, $2,124. 
Query : Can the annual interest be used for the 
support of the public free schools ? or must the 
annual interest, as well as the principal, be in- 
vested in bonds, the interest from the bonds 
alone being available for school purposes? If 
the interest as well as the principal must be in- 
vested. Camp will have, at the end of the twenty 
years, a school fund of $69,030. But if the an- 
nual interest on the purchase, which interest is 
really a part of the consideration, and therefore 
a part of the purchase money, can be annually 
expended, then Camp's permanent school fund 
will be only $26,550. 

Collin County.— The Piano Institute. W. 
F. Mister, Principal, is on a firm basis and has a 
good prospect of permanent growth. It has an 
enrollment of 180 pupils. The best citizens are 
manifesting a deep interest in its success. 



DeWitt County. — We are gratified to learn 
that J. B. Bachman, of Terry ville, has recover- 
ed his health and has resumed his position in the 
school-room. 

Fannin County. — The school year now draw- 
ing to a close has been a prosperous one for the 
Walcott Institute at Honey Grove, of which J. 
S. Kendall, an alumni of the University of Vir- 
ginia, is Principal, and who has for assistants. 
Rev. R. M. Shelton, of Vanderbilt University, 
Mrs. L. W. Kendall, J. B. Nicholson, H. B. 
Cushman, Miss Anna Hays and Mrs. M. S. Bal- 
linger. The Institute is a private school, owned 
and controlled by the principal. The enroll- 
ment this term reached the desired maximum, 
while the attendance and grade of scholarship 
was fully equal if not better than former years. 

Freestone County. — The school at Worth- 
am, J. D. Miller, Principal, will close on the 
22d, n ten months lerm. The enrollment has 
been 112. For four months the school was a 
public free school, but during the balance of the 
term was continued as a private school. A 
new school building is very much needed. Ar- 
rangements have been made to erect a $1,500 
building. The school is in a very prosperous 
condition, the attendauce rapidly increasing un- 
der Prof. Miller's able management. 

Grayson County. — The Denison Public 
Schools will close June 8th. Supt. Sumcrville 
promises for the next number of the Journal, a 

report of the scholastic year Savoy College 

has closed for vacation The Van Alstyne 

school will close on the 8th The Whites- 

boro school will close on the 15th. Prof. Car- 
lisle has resigned the appointment as Principal 
of the Summer Normal School at Waco. He 

expects to visit the institutes of the State 

E. B. Smith, who has been a year in Mexico, 
will return in a few days. He will resume teach- 
ing at Whitesboro. 

Gregg County. — M. M. Pittman has been 
in charge of the Longview Male and Female 
High School for the past 18 months, and has 
materially increased the number of pupils in the 
school, as well ns the degree of interest among 
the patrons. 200 pupils have been in attendance 
during the present term. The school building 
is new, large, pleasant and well furnished. 

Galveston County. — A business man and a 
capitalist never knowingly invests in a failing en- 
terprise, whether the investment be for his own 
benefit or for the public weal. Mr. George Ball, 
nf Galveston, after making a careful examination 
of the pr perty, and influenced doubtless by the 
splendid record the Superintendent has made, 
tho' hampered by insufficient capital, announces 
that he will put $50,000 into the Galveston Pub- 
lic School concern. This is a compliment of 
most magnificent proportions to the Superintend- 
ent, and we are surprised that the Galveston pa- 
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pers have not referred to it — the compliment 
feature. Galveston has had capitalists in the 
past, but there has been no enterprise of this 
nature sufficiently promising to justify an invest- 
ment. If the public schools of Galveston were 
not a brilliant success, Mr. Ball would not invest 
his money in them. If Henry B. Gwyn were 
superintendent of a cotton factory in Galveston, 
and had made such an exhibit of its powers and 
capabilities as to bring to his aid capitalists, eve- 
ry one would be talking of the superintendent, 
and of what he had accomplished. The board 
of directors of a manufacturing establishment 
would testify in some substantial way, their rec- 
ognition of their superintendent's ability. We 
trust we may be able to announce in our next 
number, that friend Gwyn's salary has been 
raised. 

Harris County. — The following tabulated 
statement, showing the scholastic census of 
Houston in detail, has been sent to the Depart- 
ment of Education, at Austin : 

White male children 8 and under 14 years 802 

White female children 8 and nnder 14 years 933 

Colored male children 8 and under 14 years 693 

Colored female children 8 and under 14 years 712 



Grand total white and 

^ under 14 years 

White children 8 years 

White children 9 years. . . 
White children 10 years. . . 
White children it years. . 
White children 12 years . . . 
White children 13 years. . , 



'colored children 8 and 



386 
280 
268 
240 
247 

314 



Total 8 and under 14 i»735 



Colored 
Colored 
Colored 
Colored 
Colored 
Colored 



children 
children 
children 
children 
children 
children 



8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 



years. 370 
yeats. 208 
years. 218 
years. 160 
years. 200 
years. 249 



Not able to read . 
Not able to read . 
Not able to read 
Not able to read. 
Not able to read. 
Not able to read 

Not able to read 



Not able 
Not able 
Not able 
Not able 
Not able 
Not able 



to read . 
to read, 
to read, 
to read, 
to read, 
to read 



3,140 

• 42 
. . II 

.. 6 

•• 7 

.. 8 

.. 6 

.. 80 

. .109 

. . 40 

• 39 

•• 34 

•• 25 

• 36 



Not able to read 283 



Total 8 and under 14. . . .1,405 

Total white and colored children 8 and under 14 

years of age not able to read 368 

The census last year was 2,861, the foregoing 
figures showing an increase of 279 over last year. 
The proportion of children unable to read is 
somewhat less ihis year than last, owing natu- 
rally to continued scholastic facilities. This in- 
creased scholastic population will give Houston 
$11,328.50 out of the State school fund for the 
next scholastic year, the amount received the 
present year being only $10,341.12, based on the 
per capita of $3.625 The annual exami- 
nation of pupils in the primary and grammar 
grades and High School of the Houston Public 
Schools, began on Thursday, June 7th, and will 

continue until June 15th The Houston 

Public High School, with the present year, and 
under the management of Prof. J. E. Dow, as- 
sisted by Miss M. Cox in the English, and Prof. 
Duvemoy in the German departments, goes up to 
the front rank of schools for secondary educa- 
tion. Its graduates for the present year number 
five. The order and discipline of the school 
have reached a most satisfactory point, no serious 



difficulty has occurred during the year. The 
•*esprit du corps'* of the pupils has been aroused 
to an extent that bids fair to render the Houston 
High School the pride of every citizen. The 
feature of normal instruction has not been nej;- 
lected during the past year, Supt. Foute having 
given tri-weekly lectures to pupils of junior and 

senior years during the entire session The 

teachers of the Houston schools have had normal 
instruction every week during the year, and it is 
hoped that most of them will remain to assist in 
the Normal Institute to be conducted by Supt. 
W. H. Colman, or that, if they leave the city for 
the summer, they will give the benefit of their 
experience to some one of the normals. 

Hill County. — R. F. Powell, of Hubbard 
City, has sold his school property to Messrs. F. 
M. Newton and B. R. Jinkins, consideration 
$3000. Notwithstanding the school is left in 
good hands, all seem to regret the loss of Prof. 
Powell. His labors have been attended with 
wonderful success, so his ability as a teacher and 
disciplinarian is not to be questioned. He leaves 
Hubbard City with the sympathies and best 

wishes of the whole people Woodbury High 

School is in fine condition. Prof. G. W. Beever, 

Principal, Miss Grace Powell, Assistant 

A communication from Massy this morning. May 
14, says: "School opened full to overflowing." 

Peoria has a good school, Prof. Murphy, 

Principal H. S. Head, Principal Mt. Calm 

High School, is making himself felt in that com- 
munity. This school was first opened May 14th, 
and has up to date enrolled over sixty pupils. 
The house is new and well furnished. 

Hood County. — The commencement exer- 
cises of the Granbury High School will take place 
June 10-16. Prof. Switzer writes he will attend 
the Galveston Convention. 

Hunt County. — The schools of Greenville 

will close June 15 The citizens of Commerce 

have organized a joint stock company for the 
purpose of building a fine school-house. It is to 

be hoped that Lone Oak will do likewise 

E. Dickinson, recently from Tennessee, has es- 
tablished a High School at Caddo Mills, lie 
reports in that community 110 scholars within 

the scholastic age limits The Kingston High 

School, conducted by Messrs. demons & Todd, 
is in a flourishing condition. 

Kaufman County. — The people of Kaufman 
are taking steps to secure the Episcopal College, 
and claim that Kaufman is one of the best points 
in the State for such an institution, on account 
of health, good water, and the high moral tone 
of the people. 

Llano County. — J. P. Collier and Miss L. 
Davis have been in charge of the Llano school 
during session just closed. All the schools of 
the county are in vacation. 
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Limestone County. — The graded school at 
Mexia, closed May 18th. A. G. Mosely. the 
Principal, returns to Virginia The Poly- 
technic Institute, M. Park, Principal, will close 

June 14th Dr. Anderson, President Trinity 

University, has just returned from the General 
Assembly of the C. P. Church, held at Nashville. 

The public schools of Mexia will not be 

opened for a year or two. It is proposed to 
delay opening till suitable buildings may be con- 
structed E. C. Chambers has, at Thornton, 

one of the most flourishing private schools in 
Central Texas. C. F. Cohron, of the S. H. N, 
Inst., is an assistant in Prof. Chambers' school. 

Groesbeck proposes to erect, at an early 

day, a good school building for the town school. 

Limestone county pays $3.50 per capita 

for her scholastic population The county 

will have a large delegation at the educational 
convention in Galveston. 

McLennan County. — The finishing touches 
are being put upon the new convent building in 
Waco. It is a substantial three-story brick, and 
is being fitted up with all the latest conveniences. 
The dormitories are capable of accommodating 
about seventy- five pupils, and deserve especial 
mention for their neatness and happy arrange- 
ment. The diflferent departments are well at- 
tended. They will graduate five pupils at the 

close of the term Waco Female College 

held its commencement exercises lune 6th. It 
graduated a class of seven. . , .The Misses Carroll 
have an excellent Kindergarten School in Waco. 
Though the number attending has been small, 
the management has been most efficient and suc- 
cessful. The school reflects great credit on these 
ladies, who were the first to introduce the system 
in Waco. 

Parker County. — Supt. Harris, of Weather- 
ford, will conduct the Sulphur Springs Normal 

School But eighteen votes were cast in 

Weatherford against the levying of the tax for a 
new school building. The architect is drafting 
plans and specifications for a $15,000 house. 

Shelby County. — The academy at Center, 
Professors Lasseter and Riggs, has an attendance 

of 100 pupils The Buena Vista School is 

now under the management of Prof. Mosely, 

and is liberally supported The Shelbyville 

schools are in a flourishing condition. Prof. 
Thos. R. Day writes us an encouraging letter, 
promising the Journal his support and influence. 

Tarrant i'ounty. — Supt. Alex. Hogg assures 
us that " the largest audie .ce ever assembled on 
any school occasion, greeted the pupils of the 
public schools to witness the closing exercises 
that took place in Deutsches Verein Hall, Friday 
evening, May 18th." We are pleased to learn 
that under the skillful management of Prof. 
Hogg, the Fort Worth schools have achieved a 
brilliant success. The schools are no longer an 
experiment. Duiing the past term of eight 
months, the average attendance has been 920. 
The cost per pupil has ranged from seventy-thiee 



cents to $2.27 per month, only a few, however, 
costing the latter amount. 

Tom Green County. — Geo. Ruthers, Princi- 
pal of the Post school at Fort Concho, has closed 
his school and is off on a vacation. The school 
is a military school. Reports are made to the 
Secretary of War ; attendance is compulsory. . . . 
Professors Cross and Cain are teaching at San 
Angela. 

Washington County. — Prof. Joseph Baker 
and his sister, Principal and Preceptress of the 
Bellville schools, returned to their home in Bren- 
ham. May 25th, after closing at Bellville an ex- 
ceedingly successful term. Both are graduates 
of Brenham High School, and of the State Nor- 
mal Institute. They are wanted another year 

at Bellville The Brenham Banner says: 

The Brenham public free schools are run for ten 
months in the year, and so satisfactory have the 
results obtained been, that a $12,000 school- 
house is to be erected, and best of all, the money 
is on hand to pay for it. No bonds will be issued. 
At first there was great opposition to public free 
schools, but now not a man can be foun I who 
will openly say he is opposed to them. Their 
benefits are too apparent to need any elucidation. 
Every town in the State that has public free 
schools is proud of them, and justly so. 

Williamson County. — The Tritechnic Insti- 
tute, at Georgetown, A. Weaver, President, will 
close an exceedingly successful term on the 15th 
of June. .. .The Southwestern University closes 
June 22d .... At Taylor a public school building, 
to cost $8,000, is nearly completed. 

Wood County — The public graded schools of 
Mineola closed th ir nine months term on the 
5th inst. Success unprecedented in the history 
of Mineola. 300 students enrolled. Entire corps 
of teachers reelected, with W. M. Crow as Su- 
perintendent, and B. M. Howard as first assist- 
ant Prof. J. D. Richardson has a prosperous 

school at Quitman Prof. C. W. Raines is also 

conducting an excellent school in this county. . . 
. . . Many of the teachers speak of attending the 
Summer Normal, to be held by Mrs. Willie 
House, at Mineola. 



KIND \A^ORDS. 



"The Journal deserves a liberal patronage." 
— Rev. AnRAM Weaver, Principal Tritechnic 
Institute, Georgetown. 

"The Journal possesses many, and to me, 
peculiar attractions." — R. F. Powell, Principal 
Hubbard City Graded Schools. 

'* You shall have my aid, sympathy and ut- 
most influence."— Jas. M. Vincent, Principal 
Vincent (Jonesboro) High School. 

" I am delighted with the April number. The 
Journal is now a thing to be proud of." — J. 
Baldwin, Principal State Normal School. 

" Journal just received. It is just as neat as 
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neat can be. I think the matter good." — J. T, 
Hand, Supt. Corsicana Pub4c Schools. 

*• I am deeply concerned about the prosperity 
of the Journal, and will do all in my power to 
make it a success." — D. S. SwiTZER, Principal 
Granbury High School. 

•* I am heart and hand in favur of the Jour- 
nal, and will do all I can to advance its inter- 
ests." — R. P. Dechbrd, Principal Weimar In- 
stitute. 

*'The Journal was received, carefully exam- 
ined, and pronounced the very thing I want." 
— F. W. Chatfield, Principal Belle Plain 
College. 

** I am well pleased with the Journal, and 
shall do all in my power to extend its circula- 
tion." — ^J. S. Sherrell, County Judge Hunt 
county. 

** The Journal gives entire satisfaction, being 
just the thing Texas needs and must have." — 
M. M. PiTTMAN, Principal Longview Male and 
Female High School. 

** I am much pleased with the Journal's 
tasteful ap <earance and attractive contents. 
Wish you great success in your important under- 
taking." — W. F. Mister, Prin. Piano Institute. 

** I am well pleased with the Journal. I 
could entertain no wish except for its grand suc- 
cess. I will work for new subscribers." — Jas. 
M. Carlisle, Prin. Whitesboro Normal School. 

'• The Journal is splendid. Just what the 
State has long needed. You shall have my 
hearty cooperation."— Thos. R. Day, Principal 
Tomsday Graded School. 

** I look upon the enterprise as one in which 
all friends of education have an interest, while to 
Texas teachers, such an organ as we should make 
this is a prime necessity." — Prof. Thos. P. 
Lilly. Marshall. 

" I am willing to do anything in my power to 
advance the e lucational interests of the State, 
and think that the Journal will prove to be of 
great benefit to all teachers." — D. A. Paulus, 
Principal Bellville Academy. 

•* It is needless for me to say that I fully ap- 
preciate the move made by the Educational 
Journal Publishing Co. No teacher can avoid 
seeing the value of such an enterprise." — D. R. 
Britt, Principal Seymour Academy. 

*• I certainly wish the Journal great success, 
and will do what I can to advance its interests. 
I believe I have paid my subscription to October, 
1883. If this is not correct, drop me a card and 
my subscription is ready. I cannot do without 
the Journal." — T. G. Harris, Supt. Weather- 
ford Public Schools. 

"I have received and carefully examined the 
April number of the Journal, and can express 
myself as highly pleased with it. I hope its 
merits will secure for it a wide circulation. I 



shall take pleasure in cotnmending it to my 
friends."— D. W. McKay, Supt. El Paso Pub- 
lic Schools. 

**It will afford me pleasure to cooperate with 
you in carrying out the purposes of the Journal 
on the basis which it now occupies. If your plan 
fails, then a heavy charge lies at the <loor of the 
Texas teaching fraternity." — J. S. Kendall, 
Prin. Walcot (Honey Grove) Institute. 

* * " We have some excellent teachers in 
our section of the State, and especially in our 
county, (Fannin) but we lack uniformity and 
oneness of purpose. There is much to do ; but 
there is incentive to do. Your Journal, if gen- 
erally circulated among the teachers, will do 
much towards the establishing a thorough system 
of public instruction, and at the same time aid in 
raising the standard of higher education. * * 
I am pleased with your Journal, and am in full 
sympathy with your enterprise." — A. W. Wil- 
son, Principal Dodd City Academy. 

From the Hamilton Herald: "We are in 
receipt of a copy of the Texas Journal of 
Education. It is well printed, ably edited, 
and deserves the support ot all friends of educa- 
tion in Texas. Especially should teachers rally 
to it with thought and means sufficient to make 
it a success beyond peradventure. No one can, 
efficiently, now-a-days conduct a school without 
the aid of such journals." 

From the San Antonio Z^g'A/ .• "The Light 
has received a copy of the April number of the 
Texas School Journal, edited by Professor 
W. C. Rote, Superintendent of the city sch'>ols. 
This is the first number issued from the well 
known house of Smallwood & Gray, of Houston, 
and exhibits a marked typographical improve- 
ment. The general style is much better, and 
the cover is artistic. It contains a good portrait 
of Hon. Benjamin M. Baker, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, and is replete with 
useful and interesting matter. Such a worx 
should be the vade-mecum of teachers, and a 
means of useful information." 

From the ^^vt OdesiXis Journal of Education : 
"The Texas School Journal has been moved 
to Houston. The April number comes to us in 
a new^ dress, and we congratulate both the editor 
and the Publishing Company upon the character 
of the reading matter and the beauty of its adorn- 
ment. It is an honor to the cause it advocates, 
and a credit to ihe great State which it repre- 
sents. The leading article is a clear, concise 
statement of the Grube Method of Teaching, by 
Henry B. Gwyn, Superintendent of Galveston 
schools. The April number contains a portrait 
of lion. Benjamin M. Baker, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education. The teachers and 
superintendents of Texas have evidently deter- 
mined upon two things — first, to have a school 
journal ; secondly, to give it their earnest sup- 
port." 
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AM now discus- 
sing the Nor- 
mal Method as 
it is adapted to chil- 
dren within the 
scholastic age, from 
eight to sixteen. Of 
course objective 
and inductive meth- 
ods could be abandoned in teaching 
the older pupils. 

The Normal Method does not, as 
some have supposed, do away with text 
books. What is printed is only what is 
proper to be said, and if the teacher 
can express himself more clearly than 
the best existing book, his words should 
be written down and take the place of 
the book. But the book should be 
used only as a text book. The old (?) 
way of reading the questions from the 
book, and allowing the pupils to mark 
around the answers with a pencil, and 
recite from memory certain sterreo- 



typed expressions after each question, 
is far from being normal. 

The object in all branches except 
language lessons, is not to study the 
expressions of the author, but to study 
the subject; and it is a good exercise 
in language lessons to induce pupils 
to break loose from parrot recita- 
tions and have them use their own 
words and thoughts. 

Not only should the teacher be too 
familiar with the subject to want to re- 
fer to the text book for every question, 
but he should know more of it than is 
contained in any one book. He should 
impress upon his pupils the necessity 
of weighing, comparing, reasoning, in 
order to get clear ideas for themselves, 
instead of blindly following the state- 
ments of a text book. 

I have hinted that too much has 
been made of the Normal Method. I 
now want to say that it is the only 
method fopnded on psychological prin- 
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ciples, and that every successful teach- 
er, whether he knows it or not, uses 
this method more or less. It is the 
method that will, under a live teacher, 
make out of the pupils close observers 
and correct reasoners. It does not 
make the pupil over confident, because 
it enables him to see that there are 
two sides to many questions, and at 
best his insight into a question is very 
meagre. 

Many young men go to college think- 
ing they know all about arithmetic, and 
find that they have scarcely begun to 
learn the principles of the science. 
The teacher is not any more to be cen- 
sured for not having taught them these 
things, than for not having given them 



to understand that they did not know 
them. If one is apprised of the fact 
that there should be some reason for a 
thing, he will go to work to try to dis- 
cover it, but that person has not yet 
begun his education who can give no 
higher reason than that the rule says 
so. 

J see no good cause why schools and 

institutes for training teachers should 

monopolize the use of the word normal. 

We might, with just as good reason, 
have a normal school for lawyers, or 
doctors, or business men. All our 
schools ought to be normal schools, 
where the normal method is used ex- 
clusively. 



THE DENISON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



N. SOMEEVILLE. 



^^\ ENISON being one of the pion- 
^O/ eer cities of the State, as re- 
gards free school enterprise, a 
brief account of the development of 
her public schools may be of interest 
to the readers of the Journal. Hav- 
ing been Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Denison for the last seven 
years — from 1876 till 1883 — I shall 
now, on retiring from the position, 
offer no apology for what is hereby 
presented on this subject. 

One of the first things to which pub- 
lic attention was directed, in Deni- 
son, was the establishment of public 
schools. The idea of a school build- 
ing, at a cost of $45,000, was suggested 
before the city was a year old, and 
before the close of the next year, this 
idea had become a reality. In 1874 — 



two years after the first house was 
built — a public school was opened in 
the finest, and best appointed school 
building in the State. In 1875, provis- 
ion was made for a session of ten 
months, a colored school was opened, 
and the City Council having assumed 
control of the educational interests of 
the city, a local tax was voted, almost 
unanimously, for public school purpo- 
ses. The schools were re-organized, 
and thoroughly graded in 1876, and, 
in the latter part of that year, the late, 
lamented Dr. B. Sears, General Agent 
of the Peabody Education Fund, visi- 
ted Texas, for the purpose of learning 
how the funds at his disposal might be 
distributed to the best advantage. Af- 
ter spending two days in Denison, and 
carefully inspecting the public schools, 
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he decided to take ihem under his 
patronage, granting a sum supplemen- 
tary to the city school fund, sufficient 
to allow the schools to be kept in 
operation ten months in the year. The 
amount thus donated averaged $i,ooo 
a year, nor was it withdrawn till his 
death, which occurred five years after- 
wards. 

As might be expected, the supervis- 
ion of the schools has been a most 
difficult and arduous work. Owing to 
the fact that there has been really no 
directory — a committee of three from 
the City Council, appointed by the 
Mayor, being, nominally the ** school 
board" — the management of general 
affairs has been extremely loose, 
greatly increasing the responsibilities 
of the Superintendent, and placing 
him under serious embarrassments. 
During the last four years, the presi- 
dent of the so-called school board, did 
not visit the schools once, except at 
the annual examination, when he could 
not, for shame, entirely ignore his duty. 
The appointment of teachers seemed 
in fact to be the only duty which he 
recognized as devolving upon him, 
and action on this matter has gen- 
erally been deferred till late vaca- 
tion, the teachers, in the meantime, 
being kept under the most painful 
anxiety. The teachers were always 
appointed by the board, without con- 
sulting the Superintendent, or giving 
him any voice, whatever, in the matter. 
In some instances the appointments 
were very unfortunate — an inevitable 
consequence of such absurd, and un- 
just procedure. It must be admitted, 
indeed, that the teachers have always 
been paid with commendable prompt- 
ness, and that the schools have been 



duly appreciated, and well sustained 
by most of the members of the City 
Council, and by the citizens generally. 
The present mayor of Denison, W. B. 
Boss, Esq., has had official connection 
with the public schools for the last 
seven years, and has done much to- 
wards promoting their prosperity and 
popularity. 

There were eight teachers, including 
the Superintendent, employed in 1876, 
eleven having been employed last year. 
During the whole period of seven 
years, there have been thirty-one dif- 
ferent teachers engaged in the public 
schools of Denison, five of whom were 
males. Three of the male teachers, 
however, were connected with the col- 
ored schools. There are no male 
teachers connected with the white 
school, at present, except the Superin- 
tendent. 

The City of Denison has outgrown 
her school accommodations, and must 
adopt measures to meet the wants of 
her rapidly increasing population. She 
has upwards of 8,000 inhabitants, at 
present, and the number of children of 
scholastic age — from 8 to 14 years 
old — is 1,306, while the number enti- 
tled to seats in the city schools — all 
between 6 and 18 — is 1,869. There 
were 758 pupils registered in the white 
school during last year, and 205 in the 
two colored schools, making the entire 
enrollment 963. There were 398 pupils 
admitted into the white school the first 
week of the session, and, though there 
were nearly as many in attendance the 
last week, there were only 214 of the 
original pupils remaining. About 46 
per cent, of the pupils who entered at 
the beginning of the session, withdrew 
before its close. The process of en- 
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tering and departing was continuous 
throughout the ten months. This is a 
very undesirable feature of the public 
schools of this city, but it cannot be 
obviated, as long as Denison remains 
so decidedly a railroad town . A fluc- 
tuating population affords very poor 
material from which to build up per- 
manent, and well-regulated schools. 

Notwithstanding difficulties, and dis- 
advantages, a great work has been, at 
least, well begun, at Denison. Three 
of the teachers who taught in the pub- 
lic white school, last year, received 
their education within its walls. Pupils 



who have gone from this school to 
higher institutions of learning, to com- 
plete their education, have, in almost 
every instance, passed the most credi- 
table examinations, and have been 
admitted to advanced classes. ^ At a 
recent competitive examination, for 
admission to the Military Academy 
at West Point, the Denison public 
schools were represented by two boys, 
George Patrick, and Austin Scott, the 
former securing the cadetship, and the 
latter standing 94 per cent, in the pre- 
liminary examination. 



The new suspension bridge between 
Brooklyn and New York is a wonder- 
ful engineering work, but there are 
many bridges in the world equally note- 
worthy. The longest bridge in the 
world is the bridge of Lagang, over 
an arm of the sea in China. It is built 
in a similar way as the bridges of Baby- 
lon, but entirely of stone. Its length 
is said to be 2,600 Paris feet and com- 
prises 3,000 arches, or rather openings 
of pillars. The parapet is a balustrade, 
and every pillar supports a pedestal on 
which a lion, twenty -one feet long^ and 
made of one block of marble, is placed. 
A trestle bridge across Lake Pontchar- 
train, on the New Orleans and North- 
eastern Railroad, will be twenty-one 
miles long The highest bridge in the 



One of the best inventions of the 
century is that of making lumber out 
of straw. At the west straw is turned 
into boards thirty-three inches wide, 
twelve feet long, and of various thick- 
nesses. There are advantages in this 
material which will make it of the 
highest value, for carpenters and archi- 
tects, the car-builder and mechanics 
generally. It is tough, firm, holds nails 
and screws, can be cut with ease, can 



world is said to be the railway viaduct 
of Garabit, in France, now being erect- 
ed over a river in the department of 
Cantal, which has a total length of 
about 1,880 feet, and near the middle 
of the great center arch, which is one 
of the noteworthy features of the struc- 
ture, the hight from the bed of the river 
to the rail is 413 feet. The viaduct 
was commenced in 1881, and is to be 
completed next year. The longest one- 
span, or suspension bridge in the world 
is the great Clifton Suspension bridge 
at Niagara. Its span is nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile in length. The suspen- 
sion bridge over the Ohio River at Cin- 
cinnati, O , has a span over 1,000 feet 
fong. 



be bent by the aid of heat, shaped in 
dies, and is not liable to shrink or warp, 
and is little affected by water. It is a 
non-conductor of heat and electricity. 
It can be rolled up into pipes of great 
strength and light weight, and is avail- 
able for a range of uses for paneling 
purposes for which we have no equiv- 
alent. Our forests should stand, and 
straw lumber will increase our power 
to preserve them. 
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SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 



ROSE OF TANGLEWOOD. 




T LAST it is all over. The rur- 
tain has fallen on the closing 
scene. The wee voices that have 
striven to make themselves heard, are 
silent now. 

The selections were excellent, well 
learned, and well recited, but the hall 
was entirely too large for the *' lung 
capacity" of the children. 

Little heads droop ; little eyes blink; 
take the young orators home to their 
trundle-beds, where children ought al- 
ways to be at this hour of the night. 

Yes, it is all over, and we may rest. 
** Perfect rest ! " That was prescribed 
for me by my good physician, months 
ago. But I have forgotten how to take 
it! Is it a liquid, solid, or gaseous 
quantity ? 

After months of close application, 
how joyfully do we look forward to va- 
cation. The heat, too, becomes intense, 
and the lassitude of June creeps over 
our bodies, and muddles our brains. 
Oh, if we might only 

*' Fold our tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away ! *' 

But this will never do. Keep rest 
and quiet at bay through the long days. 
Gather up the remaining forces, and 
prepare for a final display! Drill, drill, 
drill, morning, noon and night. Spend 
your Saturdays in rehearsals, and al- 
most unconsciously you will carry the 
anxiety and care even through the 
Sabbath days. For whose benefit? For 
what ultimate good? Does it pay-- 
this extra toil and added responsibility 
— just for other people's enjoyment one 
night f 



Drawing upon the teacher's small 
stock of physical strength, it robs him 
of his hours of recreation. It does not 
pay the parents one half so well as 
would occasional visits to the school 
room when the children were happy 
and busy at their lessons, acting their 
own child natures. For a child is not 
at ease, his voice is lost amid a dense 
crowd, dazzling lights, and strange 
surroundings. The actors on these 
mimic stages generally make failures 
of the recitations. It fosters in the 
children pride, emulation, a love for 
fine dresses and stage effects, from 
which we should seek to restrain rath- 
er than force them. 

Let " Commencement," with its prize 
essays, medals, white dresses, exciting 
days and sleepl^s nights, be, as its 
name indicates, the putting aside 
school days, and the commencement 
of real, earnest life work. Leave it for 
the children to anticipate as something 
further on, to be reached by and by, at 
the consummation of school life. 

But in our graded schools may we 
not derive as much pleasure, certainly 
at less toil and expense, by an unpre- 
tentious afternoon's entertainment? 
The pupils might, with a little assist- 
ance, give an entertainment once a 
month, on Friday evenings. The invi- 
tation should not be a general one, but 
the parents and friends ought always 
to feel at liberty to come at any time. 
Accustom the children to speak dis- 
tinctly, and without embarrassment. 
Make them feel that they are at home 
with friends, not strangers around them , 
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and they win conrc «ut of those shy, 
awkward ways, and assume graceful, 
easy manners, as naturally as a butter- 
fly breaks from the chrysalis. Then, 
when the last Friday comes, meet it as 
an old friend together in the familiar 
school room, where we've worked and 
played together, "You and I." The 
pupils may have saved some of their 
best recitations and sweetest songs for 
this occasion, with an addition of some 
newer and fresher perhaps. Avoid all 
undue exertion and excitement. It will 
cause you to feel tired and irritable m 
•these last few days. 

This recalls an incident of our exhi- 
bition. I was in the ante-room with 
my wee children, waiting for the exer- 
cises to begin. I, like the pupils, was 



dressed in white, and my hostess had 
fastened a cluster of crimson gera- 
niums at my throat. One of the least, 
yet most tenderly loved of my pupils, 
looked up admiringlv in my face say- 
ing, **Oh, Miss Rose, you look so pret- 
ty when you smile!" Ah me! had the 
*' worriment of it" driven all the sun- 
shine from my face, so that a smile 
was such a rare thing even the chil- 
dren noticed it? 

Weary teachers, save some of your 
strength, some of your brightness, until 
the "last of the feast." It were far 
better to let the children see the best 
of you then, and close with happy faces, 
happy tempers, and happy hearts, con- 
scious that you have done your utmost 
to make the scholastic year a success. 



LIGHTNING RODS. 



J. DORM AN STEELE. 




S so many buildings that were 
provided with lightning-rods 
have been "struck by lightning" 
during the present season, it is high 
time that a few general principles are 
thoroughly understood. 

ist. Every joint in a rod should be 
perfect. 

2d. There should be a separate rod 
or, at least, a separate branch and 
point, for every chimney, tower, &c., 
exposed. It is well to connect the 
metal water-conductors, tin roof, &c., 
with the rod so as to make a complete 
system of conduction. 

3d The lower end of the rod should 

extend into the ground to permanent 
mohture. A trench eight to ten feet 
long should be dug of that depth and 



partly filled with hard coal dust, old 
iron or fine charcoal. The end of the 
rod should be buried in this mass so 
as to make a good connection wi'th the 
damp ground. In some cases, the end 
of the rod may extend into the water 
of a well or stream, or be soldered to a 
gas or water pipe. 

4th. The so-called " glass insula- 
tors" are a needless expense. They do 
no harm, but. to my mind, do no good. 
They get wet during 3 rain and the film 
of water is a good conductor of elec- 
tricity. Fasten the rod to the building 
with iron staples or in any cheap way 
you please. There is no danger of 
lightning leaving a good, sufficient 
and continuous conductor. 

5th. True, copper is a better con- 
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ductor of electricity than iron is, but 
then iron is the cheaper metal, and so 
telegraphs are made of the latter metal. 
More conducting power resides in a 
dollar's worth of iron than in the same 
worth of copper. 

6th. If you have a rod on any build- 
ing, examine the joints at once to see 
if they are perfect, and the lower end 
to see if it reaches permanent moisture 
and has a large conducting surface in 
contact with damp earth. If the joints 
are loose, or if the lower end is stuck 
into the earth only a few feet so as to 
\ be dry in the heated term of summer, 
when there is the greatest danger of 
thunder storms, then your rod is a dan- 
ger and a delusion, and merely consti- 
tutes a standing invitation to the light- 
ning. The bolt may be attracted by 
the point above, but not being able to 
pass off the lower end of your rod into 
the dry earth, it will leap off the rod 
into your building, maybe with disas- 
trous results. Better take down your 
costly rod and throw it away than live 
in such constant peril. 



There is a petrified forest near 
Corrizzo, on the Little Colorado River. 
The petrified stumps, limbs, and, in 
fact, whole trees lie about on all sides ; 
the action of the waters for hundreds 
of years has gradually washed away the 
high hills roundabout, and the trees 
that once covered the high table lands 
now lie in the valley beneath. Im- 
mense trunks, some of which measure 
over five feet in diameter, are broken 
and scattered over a surface of 300 
acres. Limbs and twigs cover the 
sand in every direction, and the visitor 
is puzzled as to where he shall begin 
to gather the beautiful specimens that 
lie within easy reach. Many of the 
small particles, and even the whole 



7th. In all probability it is the 
weight of metal in your rod, and not 
the amount of surface^ that determines 
its value. So I should advise a heavy 
rod rather than a light tube or ribbon 
of metal. 

8th. Scientific men have all their 
old confidence in the utility of light- 
ning-rods. But there is more import- 
ance to be given to the way of putting 
up the rod than to the kind of rod used. 
Do not despise the lightning-rod: only 
see that you have a good one well 
erected. 

Finally, the idea of this article was 
suggested to me by the results of the 
examination of an old iron lightning- 
rod on my own house. I found that 
at the top there was a superior point 
to receive the electricity, but the joints 
were so badly rusted that the iron oxide 
broke the connection at half a dozen 
places, while the bottom end merely 
ran into a dry, gravelly soil, under the 
shelter of the eaves at that, a distance of 
three feet. Truly, a most excellent 
lightning trap! 



heart, of some trees have become thor- 
oughly crystaHzed, and the beautiful 
colored sparkle in the sunshine like so 
many diamonds. Every color of the 
rainbow is duplicated in these crystals. 
The grain of the wood is plainly shown 
in nearly every specimen. 



The Time and the Work. — It is very 
unfair to expect more than reasonable 
results, since in addition to the brevity 
of time, the school is compelled to deal 
with the child at a time when he 
neither appreciates the value of an 
education, nor is able to determine 
with certainty what vocation he wishes 
to follow. — Frof* H. H. SeerUy, Iowa. 
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AN EXAMINATION IN ALGEBRA. 



J* M> &• 



East Texas Academic Institute, 
Leesburg, Camp Co., Texas, 

June 21st, 1883. 

On Friday, June 15, the advanced 
class in Algebra, seven* members, was 
examined on the following questions : 

1. Find the number and limits of the 
real roots of x'— 3x*+3x— 5=0. 

2. Two roots of x*~4x»-13x«+64x 
—48=0, are 3 and 4. Cast them out 
and find the remaining roots. 

3. In a class of boys and girls, the 
square of the number of the boys + 
the number of the girls =»18 ; and the 
square of the number of the girls + the 
number of the boys=8. Find the root 
that gives the number of the girls, cast 
it out, and apply Sturm's Theorem to 
to the resulting equation. 

4. One rootof X*— x»— 9x*+8x+3=0 
is 3 ; cast it out, and then find the 
numbers and the limits of the real 
roots in the resulting equation. 

5. The roots of an equation are 
3, 4,-5, 6,-7. Find the equation. 

* It was expected that only six would be ex- 
amined ; but a young lady, who had been absent 
sick, unexpectedly made her appearance and 
claimed the privilege of the examination. 



Unsuccessful Persons. — Many do 
the best they know, but they don't 
succeed. And since it is an experi- 
ence that is divinely assigned to so 
many, we must conclude that the min- 
istry of poverty and defeat is often 
better for us than any worldly success 
could be. *Blessed are they who make 
money or achieve prominence" did not 
find a place in the Beatitudes — doe$ 



6. Find the integral root of x*— 6x'+ 
9x'— 5x+6=0; cast it out and then 
find the limits of the remaining real 
roots. 

7. In a class of boys and girls, the 
square of the number of boys -f the 
number of the girls = 18; and the 
square of the number of the girls + 
the number of the boys = 8. Find the 
root that gives the number of the boys, 
cast it out and apply Sturm's Theorem 
to the result. 

Each question was written on a slip 
of paper; the seven slips, all of the 
same size, were put into an envelope, 
and the envelope given to a little girl, 
who could not read the algebraic lan- 
guage, to distribute, at her discretion, 
the questions among the class. 

Miss Lizzie M. received 1 ; Miss 
Dollie R., 7; Miss Jabie R., 5; C. B. 
M., 3; S. B. H., 6; J. F. T., 2; J. W. 
M., 4. 

The examples were all worked at the 
board, neatly arranged and explained, 
in about one hour and forty minutes. 

Teachers will find No. J a very in- 
teresting example for the application 
of Sturm's Theorem. 



not, in fact, sound much like them. — 
Good Company. 



Methods. — No matter how excel- 
lently prepared your method, if you 
cannot, through it, arouse the child to 
reach out and, by his own efforts, grasp 
at the fruit oi knowledge, you had 
better throw it ^way. — JE^* 
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PENMANSHIP. 



SATOR ET MBSSOR. 



/ . 




URELY from the time spent in 
^^ learning to write, far better re- 
sults (general, not special) ought 
to be derived. Is there not some de- 
fect in matter or method of instruc- 
tion, or are there not some causes lead- 
ing to the poor results obtained ? There 
ought to be some means of economiz- 
ing time and effort, so that, with less 
expenditure of these factors of suc- 
cess, more tangible and better results 
might crown our labors. 

Let us look upon the iron-bound 
ways of the past that trammel the pul- 
sating present, and, perhaps, aided by 
the light of other days, we may build 
for the future. It is customary to wait 
till the second or third year of school 
life before commencing. Then, we 
use a series of " traces " first, trusting 
that imitation may accustom the child 
to form and educate the hand; follow- 
ing hard upon this comes the making 
of straight and slant lines (right and 
left), *' pot-hooks and hangers," and 
so on, leading up to and through a 
series of variable books of forms, from 
seven to sixteen in number. After five 
or six years of this practice, we are 
stared in the face by the fact that 
most pupils do not write well. 

Perhaps it is necessary to explain 
right here what we mean by good writ- 
ing — wherein it consists. Its distin- 
guishing characteristics are legibility, 
uniformity, beauty and rapidity. Each 
of these, in its discussion, would con- 
sume a paper and we have not time to 
enter into it now, nor is it necessary. 

The teacher should not only have a 



thorough knowledge of the qualities of 
good writing, in order to direct his 
pupils, but should also be a good pen- 
man, (i) because children are imita- 
tive and will unconsciously fall into 
his style; (2) because he cannot oth- 
erwise exhibit good models for his pu- 
pils' guidance; (3) because his un- 
trained hand constantly presents in- 
correct forms to their eye ; (4) because 
his own hand and eye being untrained, 
he will not be skillful in detecting 
faults or in providing remedies for 
defects, and moreover, because the in- 
different penman is rarely interested 
in his work, and usually shirks it, or is 
satisfied with indifferent results. We 
are interested in what we can do well, 
is a maxim which usually governs both 
teacher and pupil. 

Proper furniture, material and light 
are essential, and the correct posture 
of the body, the proper holding of the 
pen, and the right position of material, 
must be insisted upon from the begin- 
ning to the end of the course, while 
the acquirement of control of the mus- 
cles of arm, wrist and hand must be 
gained. The results attained in this 
department are not commensurate with 
the time and effort bestowed upon it, 
and the fault may be summed up in 
this : lack of method in instruction and 
practice. All practice enough, after 
a fashion, but the practice does not 
yield adequate results, and people 
have right in their complaint. Is it 
not a shame on the craft that there is 
necessity for special schools of pen- 
manship, after we have taught pupils 
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many years? When we observe what 
the practice consists in, we do not 
wonder. The pupil is given a copy 
and put to work, the teacher, now and 
then, venturing a general suggestion, 
or, perhaps, writing a line that is often 
a caricature of the copy, or, at times, 
calling attention to some special de- 
fect. Practice paper is rarely at hand 
for use. Pupils are told to write so 
many lines or, else, are allowed to 
write at random. It is no unusual 
thing to see a class of ten or more in 
as many different places in the same 
book. This is all wrong, doing pupils 
a lasting injury, and not making good 
penmen. Children hurrying over so 
much space, so many lines, acquire 
careless, inattentive and slovenly hab- 
its, hard to overcome and replace. 

Pupils should be kept together, time- 
writing controlling their movements. 
Counting must needs have its place — 
the simpler, the better, and rhythmi- 
cal, if possible. A simple expedient 
is to call the up-stroke and, and the 
down-stroke 1, 2, etc., since the up- 
stroke is usually light (a hair line) 
while the down-stroke is heavier (sha- 
ded). Careful practice under a pains- 
taking teacher's methodical instruc- 
tion, ought to make good penmen by 
the end of the fourth or fifth year. 

There are a few things to consider 
in order to avoid, (i) Careless writ- 
ing on slate and paper should not be 
allowed, for it, being the greater part 
of the practice, will tell everywhere 
else. (2) Pupils should not be allowed 
to use short pencils (slate or lead) or 
short pen-holders, because they cramp 
the hand, preventing free and graceful 
muscular movement. (3) In many 
schools, tasks for punishment, — so 



many lines after school — are set, de- 
stroying the good effects of a month's 
teaching and practice. This is an in- 
judicious practice. Better a few lines, 
well done, letting quality be the test. 
Any one of these avoidable faults will 
undo the good effects of the most 
painstaking teaching. 

Another defect is, that in most sys- 
tems of penmanship, there is too great 
variety of form and size and too much 
" flourish." It would be better to have 
a series of three or four numbers, the 
first and second with full rulings ; the 
third, with rulings merely for the 
height of the small letters, and the 
others with base line only. Short 
maxims, well-turned sentences, busi- 
ness models, and words promiscuously 
arranged, should characterize the mod- 
els. The word first, and afterwards 
the sentence, should be the unit. In 
order to vary the exercises and aid at- 
tention, the words, in one of the series, 
might be such as from which different 
sentences can be made, breaking the 
monotony and forcing pupils to look 
at the model. What is needed is the 
acquirement of a good and ready 
'* business hand." There need be no 
fear of pupils eventually writing alike, 
and, as some fear, turning out a race 
of forgers. Individuality in penman- 
ship, as in reading, in thinking and in 
acting, will at the proper time, assert 
its sway. 

By using script forms, during the 
first half year's instruction in reading, 
pupils are taught to write legibly all 
the words they acquire. For this, 
slates should be ruled and the black- 
board also. It is also necessary that 
the teacher write frequently, in view 
of the class, that they may see how let- 
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ters are formed and united. This slate 
work, with long slate pencils, is a spe- 
cialty during the first and second 
years and continues ever afterward. 
The next step is the introduction of 
the long lead pencil with paper, and 
from that to the pen is an easy change. 
When the pen is introduced, some 
book, the equivalent of Spencerian 
No. 3. should be used, and though 
constant practice on individual letters 
must be insisted upon till forms are 
perfected, the fact that the word is the 
unit, must not be lost sight of in prac- 
tice. 

Writing is a variety of drawing, and 
some of its principles must be applied 
here. Drawing is a silent description — 
form shadowing. Writing is pen talk- 
ing. Drawing is the art of represent- 
ing (imitating) forms. Writing is free- 
hand drawing, at first from copy and 
afterwards from memory. Drawing 
lessons conduce to increased efficien- 
cy in writing. Drawing carries with 
it instruction in form, going from the 
simple to the complex. The eye, then, 
must be taught to observe and dis- 



criminate accurately and quickly, and 
the hand to imitate, to reproduce, 
readily. From the beginning to the 
end, form lessons should be given. 
Drawing, ** in the net," is the first step. 
If this be not given beforehand, the 
child must learn it while writing. 

The models, in penmanship, must 
for a long time be larger than what we 
expect of the child, because of the well 
known tendency of persons in imita- 
ting forms, to make copies smaller 
than the original. Variety of size and 
form tend to confuse and always re- 
sult in injury. 

Constant and careful instruction at 
times to individuals, as needed, but 
generally on the blkckboard fcr the 
benefit of the class, should be given. 
Indeed, judicious instruction should 
accompany the exercises, fixing the 
attention and developing observation. 
The important things are legibility, 
uniformity and rapidity. The filigree 
work, fancy shading, curving and 
flourishing, may come later, but are 
not essential and usually detract from 
the merit of penmanship. 



A PROBLEM. 



JOHN M. RICHARDSON. 




2«J^ 



URING the Galveston session 
of the Teachers' Association, 
Professors Willie, Harry and 
Fred, invited Professoresses Sallie, Lou 
and Sue, to take a bath in the surf. 

The ladies accepted the proffered 
escort, and behold the party in bathing 
costume frolicking amid the breakers 
of the Gulf. 

Not being accustomed to surf bath- 
ing, each '' shipped many seas;" and, 



on comparing notes, it was concluded 
that Willie took 23 more swallows of 
salt water than Sallie; Harry, 11 more 
than Lou; whilst the square of the 
number taken by each gentleman ex- 
ceeded by 63 the square of the num- 
ber taken by the lady whom he es- 
corted. 

From these conditions find the 
couples. 
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[From the New England Jotimal of Education.] 

THE TEACHING OF MORALITY IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



MORTIMER A. WARREN. 



Gii 




HAVE no patience with the plea 
that instruction in morality and in 
religion cannot be dissociated, and 
that, in consequence, the public school 
teacher cannot teach the one since he 
is debarred from teaching the other. 
To make use of that argument is to 
affirm that no man does right unless 
he is forced ; it is to say that culture 
and courage are incompatible ; it is to 
say that liberty and heroism have no- 
thing in common. For the tone which 
religion ever takes in the moral educa- 
tion of peoples i^ that of threat: Do 
this in this life, or take that in the next. 
But no man acts morally through fear; 
it is only when some degree of knowl- 
edge brings doubt, and doubt brings 
freedom, and freedom heroism — it is 
only then that there is room for free, 
and so of moral action. If you catch 
my meaning, you are understanding me 
to say that morality is not only better 
taught, but that it is only taught, when 
fear, present and future, is entirely 
eliminated from the instruction. How 
fortunate the accident, then (would it 
not be better to say, — how providential 
the ordering?) that we are forbidden 
to give religious ins^uction ; and how 
inexcusable we are if we neglect to 
seize our grand opportunity for true 
moral education ! 

If the need or right of teaching mo- 
rality in the public school be denied, 
we find our sufficient answer in the na- 
ture of the institution itself. The pub- 
lic school is to fit for citizenship, and 
the public school teacher has but one 
duty — so to teach that his pupils may 



become better citizens. But the first 
qualification of a good citizen is that 
he be moral ; afterward we hope to find 
him intelligent, industrious, and all the 
rest — but first of all, if you please, I 
want my neighbor to be moral. Now 
I am not doubting the power of the 
home, the church, heredity and envi- 
ronment in moulding the man, — I am 
only saying that the one agency which 
society insists on maintaining to sup- 
plement or correct these greater pow- 
ers is the public school, and, of course, 
the teaching of morality becomes its 
first duty. 

If this be granted we may next ad- 
vance to ask how this lesson may be 
taught. The ancient ritual would have 
it that morality is the result of drill: 
under such and such circumstances 
do this and so. Daily inquiry into 
the meaning of Law, and the daily 
moulding of action by that inquiry, 
produced in time the nicest set of 
casuists the sun ever shone upon. And 
when practice of this kind had failed 
to produce originality, courage, spon- 
taneity, invention, freedom, or national 
greatness, they consoled themselves 
with poetry. A hero was coming, 
by-and-by, who should redeem the 
national glory — that is, revive the na- 
tional morality. That great genius 
came at length, but he came baptizing 
with fire. That only is a moral act» 
taught he, which is done by choice and 
in love. Morality is inspiration. The 
lapse of time has only confirmed the 
faith of mankind in this teaching, and 
to-day, somewhat paradoxically, we 
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plead for the teaching of morality as 
Christ taught it, and we rejoice in the 
elimination of religious tearhing from 
our schools. 

Can we with our limitations teach 
morality after Christ's way ? And how ? 
Doubtless^ first of all, we must catch 
his spirit. Pretension is fatal The 
one danger of the teacher of morality 
is hypocrisy; and, you remember, it 
was the one sin with which the Master 
had no patience. The boy you teach 
detects it under your never-so-many 
mantles ; he sees it before you know it ; 
hypocrisy, like love, is blind Doubt- 
less, next, we are to imitate Him in 
making object-lessons of passing in- 
stances ; out of William's quarrel with 
Henry to bring a clear lesson of right 
and wrong. Doubtless, too, we are, 
like Him, eagerly to watch for, patient- 
ly to wait for, and tenderly to nourish 
the first awakenings of the moral, 
choice. O, terrible is the sea and the 
millstone, when by one hasty word we 
blight a dawning confidence! I think 
too that, like Christ, we ought not to 
seek to become, nor to refuse to be- 
come, the living representation of the 
principles we teach ; indeed, we can- 
not escape this leadership if we would. 
And I. think that we are to consider 
nothing gained so long as our pupiis 
do not acknowledge in some sort our 
leadership, and do not find a sufficient 
punishment, like Peter, in its reproach. 
Somewhere hereabout lies hid the 
glory of teaching ; it is when eye meets 
eye, and soul looks into soul, though 
no word be said, no duty inculcated, 
no precept taught, yet the eye speaks 
and the fire burns. To kindle that fire 
is to teach morality. 

But more specifically: If to teach 



morality is to inspire a moral enthusi- 
asm, as just hinted, then plainly it is 
best taught by the best illustrations of 
high moral purpose. We are then to 
select examples of this nature, and, 
having absorbed their spirit ourselves, 
teach them to our pupils in a glow. 
Instances of devotion like that of the 
Dutch boy who lay all night on the 
dyke keeping at bay the. North Sea ; of 
John Maynard, the pilot of Lake Erie, 
who stood at his wheel amid fire and 
smoke, and saved the lives of all the 
ship's company — of all but his own, 
poor fellow ; of Grace Darling, a Flor- 
ence Nighiengale, an Abraham Daven- 
port; of the negro who saved St. Mi- 
chael's in Charleston ; of many a rail- 
road engineer, of many a fireman, of 
many a heroic death for country and 
principle ; of a mother's devotion, a 
father's sacrifice a son's piety — these, 
and instances like these, should be ea- 
gerly sought and earnestly taught. 
Especially are we to welcome examples 
of this kind when clothed in lofty or 
rythmic language, or set to worthy 
music. 

By the side of such swift appeals to 
the heart of the boy, how empty are all 
our formulated arguments to right ac- 
tion ! Compared with one touch of 
sympathy awakened by one example of 
moral heroism, how valueless are all 
the manuals on morals that were ever 
written! Having read Lincoln's Speech 
at Gettysburg, how unnecessary to turn 
to the Farewell Address of Washington 
in order to make ourselves patriots ! 
Having read the story of the Crucifix- 
ion, how needless to turn to Paul's 
argumeilts to persuade ourselves to be 
Christians ! 

Shall the Bible be reUined in our 
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public schools ? This question, so 
often asked and hotly answered, is not 
a vital issue. The real issue is. Shall 
our teachers teach molality in the sweet 
spirit and after the high model of 
Christ ? This great question dwarfs 
every other. On lesser questions Pro- 
testant, Catholic and Jew cannot in 
conscience agree ; but, on questions of 
heroism, of high moral purpose, of 



hope, of faith, the kindling eye be- 
speaks our kin. Christ, himself, I have 
sometimes thought, were he to teach 
in our common schools to-day, would 
be the first to lay aside the Bible. 
That is, he would use it or neglect it 
just as the use of the neglect would help 
him in his task of inspiring moral cour- 
age in his pupils. And so ought we. 



HOW THE EARTH GROWS. 



JOHN M. RICHARDSON. 




OU surely don't mean that 
the Earth is any larger and 
heavier now than it was *when 
Adam delved and Eve span V " 

'* I certainly do. It is larger and 
heavier now than it was twenty-four 
hours ago." 

** That is incredible. You must be 
joking." 

** Not a bit of it. Did you ever see 
a meteor, or shooting star ?" 

** Many a one." 

*' Of what aie they composed? And 
what becomes of them?" 

** I am sure I do not know." 

"Where is their origin?" 

** Beyond the Earth, of course." 

** They are matter ?" 

** I suppose so." 

"And having come within the sphere 
of the Earth's attraction, they cannot 
again pass beyond it?" 

" I should think not." 

" The matter of the meteor, whatever 
its form, must become subject to the 
law of gravity and be drawn toward 
the center of the earth?" 

"Of that, there can be no doubt." 

"Astronomers tell us that 10,000,000 
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meteors come daily within the range 
of the naked eye, whilst from 50 to 500 
times as many might be discovered by 
the aid of the telescope. If these be 
facts, from 500,000,000 to 5,000,000,000 
meteors daily fall to the Earth. Each 
consists of matter, which must add to 
the volume of the Earth ; each has 
some weight, which must increase the 
heaviness of the Earth. Many, we 
know, are verv considerable in size 
and weight. Omitting the Mulhatton 
meteor, which is said to have fallen 
near Fort Worth just in the nick of 
time to enable the modern Munchausen 
to see and describe, mention might be 
made of not a few weighing from sev- 
eral- pounds to tons. The interna- 
tional sword given by Gen. Ord to 
Gen. Trevino, was made, it is said, 
from a meteoriie. Museums, Ameri- 
can and European, contain many well 
ascertained meteorites. 

" Suppose each weighs only one 
grain ; then the matter of the earth 
must daily increase by from 10,000,000 
to 5,000,000,000 grains of some sub- 
stance. Reducing to pounds, we find 
the dailjr increase in wei{;ht to be from 
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1,428} to 714,285 \ pounds. Taking the 
lowest estimate and multiplying by 365, 
the annual increase is found to be at 
least 521,428 pounds. In a century it 
would be a hundred times as much. 

"Some of this increase may be in 
the form of gas, as carbonic, oxygen, 
nitrogen, hydrogen ; some of it, too, 
will be liquid; though much of it must 
be solid matter, — for the most part, 
perhaps, in the form of dust, which the 
upward warmer currents of air, ascend- 
ing from equatorial regions, doubtless 
carry and deposit around the poles. 

** It must be remembered, too, that 
meteors are much more numerous 
during certain seasons of each year 
and during certain recurring years, 
than at other times. 

" It is within the range of proba- 
bility, moreover, that meteoric showers 
were much more numerous during the 
early periods of the Earth's history, 
and that the meteors of those times 
were larger and heavier, than now. 



*' Some of the geologic strata of the 
Earth's crust may have been formed in 
whole or in part from those early me- 
teoric showers. • 1 

" These meteoric showers not only 
increase the weight and volume of the 
Earth, but keep up its heat and fer- 
tility and purify its atmosphere. 

'* Not a few scientists are disposed 
to believe that our polar regions were 
once equatorial, within whose limits 
man first made his appearance on 
Earth. What could have made the once 
polar diameter permanently longer 
than the equatorial? The accumula- 
tion there of the meteoric dust carried 
thither by the upward ascending cur- 
rents from equatoriil regions. 

*• But I must stop these speculations. 
Enough surely has been said to con- 
vince you that the Earth,, however 
slowly, is growing, that it is really 
larger and heavier now than when we 
began to talk." 

"I am half convinced, if not wholly." 



SONNETS. 



GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 



/. — Knowledge and Wisdom. 

Knowledge and Wisdom are not so of kin 

That, would they wed, ye might forbid the 

banns ; 
Neither so alien that their warring clans 
Should mix in wordy conflict but to win 
Some petty triumph in th' arena's din. 

Knowledge, earlh-born, the flame of Wisdom 

fans, 
Whose spark is God's gift, but its nurture 
man's ; 
For still man's reverent soul its shrine hath been, 
To crow^d the hungry brain with endless lore 
That day by day no inward sense remoulds 
Into fine wings above its realm to soar. 

Is but to crush the vase with what it holds, 
Beggar the miser with uncurrent wealth. 
And spoil with myriad meats the gluttonous 
feeder's breath. 



//. — True Wisdom^ 



Accuse not learning when her votaries quench 
The simple heart, with all its holy aims. 
In her deep fountain, or compel its flames 
To fire the fierce alembics where they wrench 
The life from nature till their own lives blench 
In their sharp solvents. A true wisdom blames 
The sordid miser, not the gold he claims. 
And Love sits, ermined, on her judgment bench. 
So will she keep the morning dew of life 

On the fresh leaves, through noon to dewy 
eve ; 
The soul unshriveled, the heart unscarred by 
strife ; 
Taught by more knowledge more truly to be- 
lieve ; 
And grasping all the strands of natural lore 
Shall twine a warp of faith to reach the Golden 
Shore. 
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We make no apology to our readers 
for a few words concerning the very 
singular phase which the course of 
Col. Finlay has caused the Galveston 
school imbroglio to assume. Every 
public school superintendent and eve- 
ry public school teacher in Texas is, 
to a greater or less degree, personally 
interested in the outcome of this affair; 
for, if a school official is liable to be 
summarily dismissed, his character as- 
persed, and denied an oportunity to 
clear himself, then none are safe, and 
the greatest incentive to honest effort 
utterly destroyed. 

The facts of the case are simply, as 
we gather them from the numerous 
publications of the past month, these: 
Mr. H. B. Gwyn has been Superintend- 
ent of the Galveston public schools for 
two years, and by his assiduity and 
peculiar capacity for the position, 
made of them a brilliant and gratifying 
success. During the whole of this 
time, it now appears, he encountered 
the persistent hostility of Col. Geo. P. 
Finlay, one of the School Trustees, but 



so quiet was this gentleman's opposi- 
tion, the general public knew nothing 
of it, and up to the annual election in 
July, Mr. Gwyn's reelection was re- 
garded as a foregone conclusion ; but 
to the surprise of everybody not in the 
secret, the election resulted in the 
choice of Mr. H. Lee Sellers, who hav- 
ing repeatedly expressed his entire ap- 
proval of Mr. Gwyn's course, was not 
regarded as a candidate against him, 
and who promptly declined the posi- 
tion. Mr. Gwyn and his friends very 
naturally expressed their surprise at 
the course pursued by the Board, (or 
rather three members of it, one being 
absent,) and wanted to know the reason 
why. Thereupon Col. Finlay appears 
in the columns of the News^ charging 
Mr. Gwyn with sundry and divers of- 
fences, the gravamen being rudeness 
and discourtesy in his intercourse with 
the female teachers, and the animus 
personal hostility toward Gwyn on the 
part of Col. Finlay. Mr. Gwyn replied 
through the same channel, denying and 
explaining Col. Finlay rejoins in the 
Print, adducing graver charges, and 
intimating there were worse behind. 
Mr. Gwyn's sur-rejoinder was a simple 
card of general denial, and an appeal 
to the Board of Trustees for an inves- 
tigation, that an opportunity might be 
had to either substantiate the charges 
or prove their utter falsity. To any 
fair-minded man desirous to establish 
the truth., a full and searching investi- 
gation would be the thing, above all 
others most to be wished for and pro- 
moted; and it would seem that such a 
man, conscious of his rectitude of pur- 
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pose, the righteousness of his cause, 
and a desire to secure the welfare of 
the schools confided to his trust, would 
eagerly embrace such an opportunity 
to make clear to all the unfitness for so 
responsible a position of the man whom 
he so bitterly denounced. Not so Col. 
Finlay and his coadjutors. With all 
the tricks and subterfuges known to 
and practiced by crafty lawyers and 
subtle politicians, they sought to evade 
and defeat any investigation at all — 
apparently it did not suit their purpose 
that the truth should appear; for after 
saying enough to set the tongues of 
scandal mongers wagging, to excite the 
apprehensions of the pure in mind and 
thought, and to blast the reputation of 
his victim wherever his insinuations 
are believed to have any foundation in 
fact. Col. Finlay suddenly refuses to 
make any specific charges, to name 
any witnesses, or to do anything to aid 
a further examination into the matter ; 
and so it rests 

Col. Finlay has played the fox in the 
fable to perfection. He muddied the 
water, knocked Gwyn on the head be- 
cause the stream was not clear, and 
then tauntingly told him, ** Come to my 
den (the courts) if you want redress ! " 

But we are going a little too fast — 
Col. Finlay did agree to an investiga- 
tion, did promise to formulate specific 
charges, and to furnish the names of 
witnesses to substantiate them ; but on 
conditions, and such conditions! Con- 
ditions which we dare say he very well 
knew none of the honorable gentlemen 
on the Board of Trustees would act 
under, and which, if carried out, would 
have rendered the investigation a farce 
and condemned Gwyn unheard ! Col. 
Finlay would have his witnesses exam-* 



ined by Judge Austin alone and pri- 
vately ; they were not to be confronted 
by the accused, nor cross-examined by 
him or his counsel; and their state- 
ments were to be received under a sol- 
emn pledge that their names would not 
be divulged I Would Col. Finlay assent 
to such conditions were his personal 
and official character involved in the 
issue ? We trow not. He is too shrewd 
a lawyer, and too well versed. in human 
nature, to be caught in such a poorly 
disguised trap. Yet such are the only 
terms he is willing to accord Mr. Gwyn. 

To our view the position assunr,ed by 
Col. Finlay is equivalent to a confes- 
sion of inability to substantiate his 
accusations; so we believe it will be 
regarded by unprejudiced people gen- 
erally ; and so we think the people of 
Galveston will treat it. His professed 
solicitude for the feelings of others in- 
volved is too flimsy a subterfuge ; they 
are not more sacred than the reputa- 
tion of the man assailed^ for it is his 
all; and are not more worthy of regard 
than are those of his fond young wife. 

Before this number of the Joufnal 
reaches our readers, the people of Gal- 
veston will have spoken, in the election 
of members of the Board of School 
Trustees, and as they speak Mr. Gwyn 
will be condemned unheard, or the seal 
of their disbelief and disapproval will 
be placed upon Col. Finlay's charges 
and Col. Finlay's course. We await 
the result with solicitude. 



When a person writes a poem to kill 
time he may be pretty sure that time 
will have its revenge and kill the poem. 
— Boston Trans, 

He was fond of singing revival 
hymns, and his wife named the baby 
Fort, so that he would want to hold it 
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The Summer Noi*mal Schools. 

It is to be regretted that out of the 
thirty-eight Summer Normal Schools 
(white and colored) established by the 
State, the Journal has received but 
fifteen reports. The character of the 
reports received are such as would 
lead to the supposition that the entire 
circle of schools has been attended 
with a fine success. In the beginning, 
a certain stiffness, doubt, and even in- 
difference, are to be expected. These 
difficulties have been experienced, and 
to a great extent overcome, by the 
Summer Normal Schools of 1883. 
Teachers were indisposed to come 
out, because they thought the normal 
method a humbug; others, because 
they grudged the time and expense; 
others, still, regarded such schools as 
an intrusion . upon their thoroughly 
enjoyed vacation. But the very fact 
that the State had made this arrange- 
ment, gave dignity to the schools, and 
the unaffected delight and satisfaction 
expressed by the few who had the good 
sense to attend promptly, induced the 
attendance of quite a respectable num- 
ber of the teachers of the State at the 
Summer Normal Schools, None know 
so weU as those who have attended 
the&e. extemporized institutes, how 
much, may be learned by such attend- 
ance, and how much has been lost by 
those who stayed away. It is impossi- 
ble to speak intelligently of all the 
schools, since less than half have seen 
fit to send in reports ; but judging from 
the reports that have come to hand, 
and by the private information re- 
ceived, it is safe to say, that the Texas 
teachers have received this summer 
such help and instruction that they 
could not have possibly commanded, 



themselves, during a life-time. A few 
distinguished scholars and experienc- 
ed teachers may afford to lie back, and 
talk about bringing '' coals to New- 
castle," but the rank and file of the 
Texas teachers owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the State for providing for 
them just such aid as their exigence 
demanded. 

The normal system may be abused 
and degraded, but when simply and 
earnestly applied, it is like the fructi- 
fying rays of the summer's sun. Hun- 
dreds of earnest, faithful, but inexpe- 
rienced teachers will next September 
resume their work with a ligat heart 
and an increased enthusiasm. They 
will begin to exercise a professional 
pride in their noble work, and will be 
correspondingly grateful to the sources 
of their science, their art and their 
success. 



»• < 



Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

This college is yet young, but it has 
been the mater dolorosa of Texas 
schools. Unfortunate at its outset,' 
it has by a vexatious conglomeration 
of inner and outward evils, been sub* 
jected to a bard fate, and ha^ even 
been rejected in the house of its 
friends. The chief difficulties have 
been false ambition on part of the~ 
managers, and ignorance and preju-^ 
dice on part of the people at large. 

The college has bravely passed 
through the periods of infancy, child- 
hood and adolescence ; it has been 
coached, and doctored, and bullied, 
until it was thought that the Texas 
Mother would never be able to raise 
her unpromising child. Hut the nurses 
were all at fault ; all that the stripling 
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wanted was a little elbow room and 
Wholesome neglect. The Legislature 
dandled and physicked the babe too 
murh, and the Directors, nice old 
gentlemen every pne, (except the young 
ones,) would continue to feed the stal- 
wart youngster on milk and bread, 
when he felt himself a '' big Injin," and 
wanted meat ! It is a source of sin- 
cere gratification to all lovers of edu- 
cation, that the Board has finally set- 
tled the difificulties that so long re- 
pressed the college, and that the fac- 
ulty are in perfect accord at last with 
the Board. 

The election of General Hardeman 
as Superintendent, to take charge of 
the finance and business of the college, 
and of Prof. Dinwiddie as Chairman 
of the Faculty, have given confidence 
at once to the State in the stability 
and success of the future of this insti- 
tution. The chairs of Agriculture and 
of Mechanics, are yet unsupplied. It 
is very difficult to fill these professor- 
ships happily, and the Board wisely 
determined to take a little more time 
for the selection of good and satisfac- 
tory men, rather than elect those, out 
of hand, who would lead them into the 
bog again. 

Taking therefore a sober view of 
the college, it may fairly be said that 
its worst experience is past, and that 
the day of prosperity has at length 
dawned upon it. 



^ • 



" No, madam, I object most decid- 
edly. Once and for all I say the girls 
shall not be taught foreign languages." 
*'And why not, pray," said Mrs. P., 
with withering sarcasm. '* Because," 
said Mr. P., with more withering sar- 
casm, " because one tongue is enough 
for any woman." 



County Census Re,tums. 

The Department of Education has 
census returns from all the counties in 
the State except about ten small ones, 
and the latter will probably not send in 
any. Following is the list : 



Anderson 2,308 

Angelina 1,163 

Aransas 28 

Archer 88 

Atascosa 814 

Austin........... 2,552 

Bandera 573 

Bastrop 2,884 

Baylor 154 

Bee 355 

Bell 2.701 

Bexar 1,799 

*Blanco... 693 

Bosque 962 

*Bowie 1,929 

Brazoria 2,028 

Brazos 2,277 

Brown 1,464 

Burleson 2,004 

Burnet 1,489 

Caldwell 2,145 

Calhoun.... 239 

Callahan 539 

Cameron 2,148 

Camp 1,097 

Cass 3.457 

Chambers 271 

Cherokee 2,877 

Clay 763 

Coleman 705 

Collin 4,369 

Colorado 2.974 

Comal 948 

♦Comanche 1,549^ 

Concho ,, 66 

Cooke 2,938 

CoryeU 2,592 

Crosby 16 

Dallas 4,036 

Delta 1,166 

Denton 3,225 

DeWitt 2,074 

Dickens 10 

Dimmit 160 

Dooley 21 

Duval 761 

Eastland 1,030 

Edwards 112 

EUis 4,193 

El Paso 791 

Liberty 864 

Limestone 2,766 

Live Oak 305 

Llano 1,327 

Madison 1,084 



Erath .....2,363 

Falls 2,345 

Fannin 5,843 

Fayette 4,635 

Fisher 32 

Fort Bend 2,478 

Franklin 849 

Freestone 2,653 

Frio.... :.. 489 

Galveston. 589 

Gillespie 994 

Goliad 836 

Gonzales.. 2,841 

Grayson 4,770 

Gregg .....1,469 

Grimes..... .....3,097 

GuadalujDe 2.041 

Hamilton. 1,429 

♦Hardeman 8 

Hardin.... .. 392 

Harris 2,221 

Harrison 4,036 

Hays 1,745 

Henderson. ..... 1, 752 

Hidalgo. 933 

Hill 4.014 

Hood 1,330 

Hopkins.... 3,443 

Houston , 3,947 

Hunt 3,440 

Jack 1,354 

Jackson 528 

Jasper 1,047 

Jefferson 851 

Johnson 3,019 

Jones 148 

Karnes 466 

Kaufman 2,807 

Kendall 612 

Kerr 536 

Kimble 268 

♦King 7 

Kinney 493 

♦Knox 11 

Lamar 4,304 

Lampasas 1,209 

LaSalle 216 

Lavaca 2,666 

Lee 1,745 

Leon 2,340 

San Augustine 1,163 

San Jacinto 1,328 

San Patricio 92 

San Saba 1,098 

Shackelford 252 
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Marion 1,888 

Mason 742 

Matagorda 749 

Maverick 614 

McCuUough 275 

McLennan 3,400 

McMuUen 168 

Medina 784 

Menard 158 

Milam 2,988 

Mitchell 202 

Montague 2,865 

Montgomery 2,009 

Morris 926 

Nacogdoches. .... .2,178 

Navarro 3,390 

Newton 857 

Nolan 193 

Nueces 655 

♦Orange 589 

Palo Pinto 1,129 

Panola 2,220 

Parker 2,822 

Pecos 171 

Polk 1,441 

Presidio 543 

♦Raines 554 

Red River 3,758 

Refugio 247 

Robertson 3,527 

Rockwall 632 

Runnells 97 

Sabine 882 



♦Shelby 1,915 

Smith 3,746 

Somervell 570 

Starr 1,619 

Stephens 799 

Tarrant 3,274 

Taylor 487 

Throckmorton. ... 79 

Titus 1,241 

Tom Green 302 

Travis 3,403 

Trinity 965 

Tyler 1.539 

Upshur 2,163 

Uvalde 451 

VanZandt 2,201 

Victoria 1,456 

Walker 1,897 

Waller 2,025 

Washington 4,479 

Webb ..2,088 

♦Wharton 679 

♦Wheeler 104 

♦Wichita 73 

Wilbarger 92 

Williamson 2,974 

Wilson 1,348 

Wise 3,560 

Wood 1,846 

Young 700 

Zapata 501 

Zavala 97 

Rusk 3,680 



The total is 311,920. There are 
about ten small counties not returned. 
The list does not include cities which 
have taken control of their public 
schools. 

♦Census returns of 1882. 



THE SUMMER NORMALS. 



Austin. — We copy from the Statesman: A 
very interesting and profitable meeting of the 
teachers attending the Normal School at this 
place, was held yesterday. About a score of 
teachers were present in the airy, well-appointed 
room in the second story of the graded school 
building, where the meetings are held, and all 
seemed full of interest in the work, and imbued 
with an earnest desire to learn the best methods 
in the art of imparting instruction. Prof. J. B. 
Winn, the scholarly and dignified superintendent 
of our city schools, presided, and his well-timed 
remarks and useful suggestions were highly ap- 
preciated by his younger and more inexperienced 
colleagues. Every teacher seemed animated and 



interested, as the various topics were presented ; 
and nearly all joined in the general discussion 
after the speaker, or reader, had finished. The 
most entertaining feature of the occasion, in the 
writer's opinion, was the lesson on elocution, 
given by Miss Brooks, of Tennessee. Her 
method seemed faultless, and she was undoubt- 
edly mistress of her subject. With rare grace 
and animation, she carried her class through 
some of the elementary exercises, commanding 
their attention througliout, and never a symptom 
of weariness or indifference was manifested. A 
singularly pleasing episode was her rendition of 
that matchless little gem of poetry from the pen 
of B. F. Taylor, " The Isle of the Long Ago." 
The poem, in itself sorrowfully pathetic, was 
rendered doubly so by the manner in which it 
was read, in tones artistically clear, and of in- 
tense pathos. All true teachers, who love to im- 
prove themselves in their honored and useful 
vocation, should attend the normal schools, for 
in so doing they will be greatly benefitted and 
increase their capacity for future usefulness in 
the grand cause of education. 

Bryan. — We have twenty-four teachers in at- 
tendance and expect more. 

CORSICANA. — The number of teachers enroll- 
ed in this Institute is thirty-three, interest and 
attendance good. Gen. Moore, Superintendjent 
of Public Schools at Ennis, and Gen. Lewis, 
President of Marvin College, have visited us and 
lectured. We r^^et they could not be with us 
longer. Teachers here from various parts of the 
State. 

Daingerfield.— G. M. Lasseter is working 
well, with an attendance of twenty- three. Much 
interest manifested by those attending. This 
district contains more than one hundred teachers. 
The ratio of attendance about one to seven. 

Gonzales. — The Normal Institute at this 
place is a decided success, over twenty teachers 
being in attendance, and taking a lively interest 
in the work. The members congratulate them- 
selves on having secured the services of so efficient 
and skillful an instructor as Prof. J. E. Dowr, of 
Houston. His eminently practical lectures on 
methods and principles, and his suggestions on 
school management, are accomplishing great 
good. He is emphatically ** the right man in 
the right place." Prof. R. P. Decherd, of 
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Weimar, contributes to the entertainment and 
instruction of the institute. 

Granbury. — The Institute here, under Prof. 
I. R. Dean, opened with twenty-eight teachers. 
There are now forty in attendance, with new 
additions almost every day. An entertainment 
is given every Wednesday night, and on each 
Friday afternoon a lecture is delivered by some 
prominent person. Hon. John P. Estes lectured 
on Commercial Law last Friday . 

Houston.— Prof. W. H. ^'oleman, of Pales- 
tine, a gentleman of excellent repute as a schol- 
ar, a teacher, and a superintendent, opened the 
school with sixteen attendants. His experience 
resulted in a triumph for method, energy, ability 
and courtesy — all of which qualities he illustrat- 
ed. The classes, day by day, filled up, interest 
grew, and the fact was realized that an important 
and indeed remarkable work was going on at the 
Clopper Institute. Professor Coleman has had 
the advantage of but little outside help, but that 
has been of a high character. It is but fair to 
say that he has principally himself to thank for 
the clear-cut and admirable presentation of the 
normal method in Houston— a method which has 
been so often parodied and abused. He has 
practically shown to experienced teachers the 
benefits of following the teaching of nature, and 
also of improving on nature by the natural pre- 
eminence of cultivated man. The school, under 
such intelligent guidance, more than doubled it- 
self, and Prof. Coleman will leave behind him 
in Houston, not only a pleased and instructed 
community, but many warm friends. 

LaGrange. — The Normal Institute here, con- 
ducted by Supt. W. M. Crow, has thirty teach- 
ers, including some of the most experienced and 
progressive educators of this district. Other 
teachers are arriving daily, and the people of 
this little city are making it pleasant for all who 
atteni. Every one seems highly pleased with 
the manner in which the Institute is being con- 
ducted. Judge DeLaney delivered a fine ad- 
dress before the Institute. Other distinguished 
gentlemen of this part of the State are to lectu»"e 
before its close. 

Montague. — We copy from the Texas North- 
west : Among the teachers from abroad who 
are attending our Normal School, are Miss 
Ruge. ,/, 'rom Milam county, a sister of R. D. 



Rugelev ; Prof. Britt, from Seymour, Baylor 
county ; and Miss Rosser, from Duxbury, this 
county. The school is still small, but those in 
attendance speak very highly of the modes of 
instruction and benefits to be derived from the 
school. We suggest that all teachers who can 
possibly do so, should dismiss their schools and 
attend the remaining few days of this term of 
normal school, and the patrons of the schools 
should require it of the teachers, for the good of 
the children. 

Pilot Pofnt. — The Summer Normal at this 
place is toing well ; the main draw-back to its 
complete success is the thin attendance of teach- 
ers. Up to date, thirty-five have registered, a 
majority of whom are ladies — only two from 
Collin county. The exercises have been in- 
tensely interesting, though the citizens seem to 
take but little interest in them. Rev. Dr. Wil- 
son. Principal of the Whitesboro Normal School, 
spent a forenoon at the school, greatly to the 
edification of the teachers. 

San Antonio. — The Summer Normal Insti- 
tute opened on the 2d of July, with an enroll- 
ment of eighteen, and at the close of two weeks, 
the enrollment reached thirty-five teachers ex. 
clusively. Lectures and lessons have been given 
on metho Is of teaching reading, penmanship, 
drawing, geography, arithmetic, algebra, gram- 
mar, botany, geology, subjects of primary work, 
history, school government, and discipline. A 
lively interest is manifested, and a healthy edu- 
cational spirit prevails. 

Sweetwater. — Work of Institute progressing 
very satisfactorily, teachers manifesting n lively 
interest in the work. Only one draw -back — 
number in attendance too small ; some who have 
failed to attend are teaching short summer 
schools. 

Victoria. — Our Institute here opened on the 
2d inst., with seventeen teachers. We have now 
enrolled thirty-one. The first day was spent in 
organizing and giving plans for the term's work. 
The teachers were formed into two divisions, 
viz : First, those holding 3d grade certificates 
and those expecting to teach ; second, those 
holding 2d and 1st grade certificates. The 
following subjects are taught : orthography, read- 
ing, geography, arithmetic, grammar, composi- 
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tion, algebra, gymnastics, history, and vocal 
music. Special attention is given to elocatioii. 
Two model classes of little children come every 
day at 2 o'clock. Half an hour each day is given 
to the little ones. By this means, the best meth- 
ods of teaching children are brought practically 
before each teacher. Kach member of the In- 
stitute is required to teach one of the classes. 
When he is through, criticisms are made by the 
Institute. We are trying to be practical in the 
advanced methods. The highest enthusiasm pre- 
vails among the members and visitors of the In- 
stitute. Messrs. W. A. Fortson and J. R. S. 
Hollowell, also Mrs. HoUowell, professional 
teachers, are rendering valuable assistance. The 
subject of School Government and an occasional 
lecture go far to enliven our Institute. One 
more word : The colored people have built them- 
selves a fine two-story frame school house, with 
a view to having a high school. The best facili- 
ties for such are around them. 

Waco. — The Colored Normal Institute at 
Waco enjoys a liberal patronage ; began with 17 
names, and soon increased to over 40. A healthy 
sentiment respecting the Institute exists. Ideas 
respecting an education are crude and antiquated. 
Scholastic training in the fundamental branches 
is greatly needed. " A little learning" has been 
deemed sufficient to teach. County Judges have 
shown too much sympathy for the teachers, and 
not enough for the children, in giving certificates. 
I think that a uniform course of study should be 
prepared for these institutes, and circulated 
among the teachers of the State. Professional 
training has been thought unnecessary for the 
teacher. This idea, however, is giving way. 
Most of the teachers are young, and teach only 
for remuneration, or until they can do better. 
City teachers do not attend so well as country 
teachers. Too much satisfaction among the for- 
mer. Very little educational matter is used by 
the teachers. Too many have gotten into the 
ruts. I think county institutes ought to be or- 
ganized and kept alive by the teachers, and 
nursed for a while by visits from live educators. 
People here favor the proposed amendments, and 
more efficient schools, and of longer duration. 

Whitesboro.— Thirty teachers in attendance 
first two weeks, some of them wide awake and 
very earnest. All have taken hold of the work 



intelligently. The design has been to be thor- 
oughly practical, without sacrificing any great 
underlying principle. At every step the why has 
been used. The teachers have been enthusiastic 
in study and investigation, and the greatest cour- 
tesy has prevailed when difference of opinion ex- 
isted. Whitesboro has. been blessed with good 
teachers. Mr. James M. Carlisle and Mr. E. B. 
Smith, both of whom have taught here accepta- 
bly, are making arrangements to enlarge their 
facilities. Their school will be first class. We 
have no men in Texas clearer on the subject of 
grammar in all its relations. Miss Ada Moss, of 
the Gainesville public schtxils, is an earnest, in- 
telligent teacher. She has added imich to the 
success of the Normal. Prof. Gwynne, a teacher 
in the Chickasaw Nation, has been with us all 
the time. He is a gentleman of fine culture and 
large experience, and greatly loves the work. 
His experience has been worth much to the 
teachers, as he is able to show how rapidly chil- 
dren not speaking our language may advance, 
when properly taught. 



COUNTY ITEMS. 



[Teachers and school officers are respectfully 
and earnestly requested to send to the office of 
the Journal, at Houston, memoranda of the 
educational "happenings" in their respective 
counties. We wish to know if a school tax has 
been ordered, and by what majority ; if a new 
school building is to be erected, and what it will 
probably cost ; if there has been a change of 
teachers, and why, if the reason for the change 
is of public interest; who is married, and to 
whom ; who has died, when and where, and who 
succeeds to the vacancy. Send us, for filing 
in the office for future reference, copies of your 
catalogues and reports.] 



Bell County. — We make the following ex- 
tract from the 'Qt\Xor\ Journal ^ and congratulate 
Supt. Williams on the success he achieved at 
Belton : ** The annual examination in the Bel- 
ton City Public Schools was a source of great 
interest to the many visitors. The unanimous 
verdict is, that the discipline is of the very best 
order, the instruction thorough, and that the ad- 
vancement of the pupils in their studies has been 
rapid under the modes of teaching, which are 
fully up to the times. An enjoyable feature of 
the occasion was an examination of Grade B in 
geography. The pupils, with colored crayons in 
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hand, drew upon the blackboard large outline 
maps of Euiope and North America ; located 
the rivers, gulfs, bays, lakes, principal cities, 
mountains, etc. Their teacher. Brown Lee, 
then placed before the class a number of geomet- 
rical blocks, and the little folks did themselves 
credit by their knowledge of forms and color. 
It seemed -from their earnestness and criticisms 
that they greatly enjoyed their school work. 
During the past year the superintendent has in- 
troduced and required manuscript woik in the 
high school and grammar grades. The manu- 
script work done by the pupils was on exhibition, 
and it elicited praise from all who gave it a care- 
ful examination. This method is a novel one 
in our system of education, and a rigid and 
severe test of the student's proficiency, stamping 
on the memory the principles of the text book. 
This system adds doubly to the labors of each 
teacher, yet they feel fully rei)aid by correspond- 
ing advantage and advancement rendered the 
pupil. During Thursday evening the pupils 
studying geometry recited from outlines of their 
work written upon the blackboard. Their 
graphic diagrams were constructed with readi- 
ness and rapidity. In order to test the pupils. 
Prof. Williams placed in a box slips of card 
board on which were written one thousand ques- 
tions and problems relating to rhetoric, algebra, 
arithmetic, and analysis of English sentences. 
Each pupil was required to draw a card, stand 
before the audience and answer the question or 
problem. The young ladies and gentlemen 
proved themselves very proficient in those 
branches, and answered with facility all ques- 
tions propounded. A more fair, impartial and 
thorough method of testing their pr fici^ncy 
could not be devised, and the thorough and sat- 
isfactory examination passed by them is proof 
that their teacher has performed his duty in a 
most creditable way. It was announced that 
the same class would have some fun with figures. 
The audience was not only amused but many 
were astonished at the rapidity with which the 
pupils announced the answers to problems given 

by teacher and visitors." There are three 

well organized high schools in Bell county. 
Salado on the south side, Belton near the center, 
and Oenaville on the west. Professor Kagsdale 
has been at Salado one year, and will continue. 
Chas. Williams at Belton one year, but has not 
yet determined whether to remain another year 
or not. J. E. Murray has been at Oenaville for 
two yeais, and has been elected for another 
term. 

Bosque County. — I he citizens of Clifton 
have secured the services of Prof. Culberson for 
another year. He is an enthusiastic, live and 
progressive teacher Prof. Gears will re- 
main at Corporal Morgan will assume en- 
tire control of her schools and vote a sufficient 
tax to continue them ten months. One or two 
good teachers are wanted in this county. 

Brazos County. — The Board of Directors of 



the Agricultural and Mechanical College were in 
session on the 19th and 20th of July. A resolu- 
tion was adopted abolishing the office of presi- 
dent of the college and empowering the faculty 
to elect from their own number a chairman. 
The chair of Physics was created and Major 
W. L. Bringhurst was elected to hll it. Gen- 
eral W. W Hardeman was elected Agent of the ' 
Board, and has charge of the business matters of 
the college, and of Prairie View Normal School, 
Prof. Diowiddie has been chosen chairman of 
the faculty. The chairs of Agriculture and Me- 
chanics will be filled in September. It is 
thought that the action of the board promises 
well for the future of the college, and will be 
received with general favor. 

Camp County. — The East Texas Academic 
Institute, at Leesburg, closed on June 20th. 
The exercises were very interesting, essays, com- 
positions and speeches being read and delivered 
by ten young ladies and five young gentlemen. 
There was a large crowd in attendance, and the 
best order was maintained. 

Eastland County. — Aside from the private 
schools and colleges this county has a thoroughly 
organized free school system, which is zealously 
supported by an active public sentiment. There 
are forty-two free schools organized for 992 pu- 
pils within the scholastic age this year. 1 he 
only fund now available is that received from the 
State, which this year amounted to $4,057. Its 
disbursement shows that it will sustain a four 
months' school this year. The pro lata is $3.95 
per pupil. Many of these schools are supple- 
mented by private funds and taught much longer. 
There are twenty school houses in the county 
held in the name of the State for the county. 
These houses are worth about $800 each. This 
county has its own school land, which will here- 
after be available. Of the four leagues granted 
the county, one was given to secure location of 
the others, one has been sold on twenty years 
time. 'I he two leagues still belonging to the 
county are very excellent land, and one is situa- 
ted in Crosby county and the other in Floyd. . . . 
....In the town of Eastland a most excellent 
school has been established, which is extensively 
patronized by the surrounding country. The 
increase of patronage has been so considerable 
as to render necessary the construction of a high 
grade school building. The trustees have taken 
the work in hand, and are pressing it vigorously. - 
The plan agreed upon is a two-story building, 
with all modern conveniences and appliances, 
estimated to cost $5,000. Prof. F. Kynette, 
A. M., of Virginia, deserves great credit for 
having placed the school upon its present eleva- 
ted status. Eastlund is incorporated for school 
purposes, and a lax of one-half of one per cent, 
is levied, which enables the free school to be 
taught ten months in the year. Prof. Kynette 
has been retained for the coming year. Last 
year the school enrolled 117 ; next year it is ex- 
pected there will be from 150 to 200 pupils. 
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Fayette County.— On the 16th of July, the 
Schulenburg and Lodge Association let a con- 
tract for a 24x46 one-story school room, which 
will give Prof. R. P. Kirk ample room for his 

flourishing school Miss Mamie Cathill has 

gone to' visit her family in New Orleans, and is 

expected to return here in September Prof. 

Crow is doing good work in LaG range. 

Galveston County. — The enrollment and 
attendance cf teachers and pupils, etc., in the 
Galveston public schools, for the year ending 
June 30, 1883, was as follows : Whole number 
of different teachers, 60; white, male 6, female 
32—38; colored, male 7, female 5—12 Aver- 
age number of teachers, 44; white, male 4, fe- 
male 29.5—33.5; colored, male 6.25. female 4.25 
— 10.5. Whole number of different pupils en- 
rolled. 2656; white boys, 978, girls, 1006—1984; 
colored boys, 294, girls, 378 — 672. Average 
daily number belonging, 1828; white boys, 658, 
girls, 726—1384: colored boys, 197, girls, 247— 
444, Average daily attendance, 1596; white 
boys, 582, girls, 634—1216; colored boys, 171, 
girls, 209—580. Per cent, of attendance on av- 
erage number belonging, 87.3; white boys, 88.4, 
girls, 87.3—87.9; colored boys. 86,7, girls, 84.8 
— 85.6. Per cent, of tardy pupils, 4.7; white 
boys, 4.4, girls, 4.5 — 4.45; colored boys, 5,5, 
girls, 5.45 — 5.47. Average daily belonging per 
teacher, 4k 5; white, 41.3; colored, 42,3. Av- 
erage daily attendance per teacher, 36.3; white, 
36.3; colored, 36.2. 

Grayson County -Mr. W. M. Kollock 
takes the place of Mr. N. Somerville as Super- 
intendent of the public schools of Denison. The 
latter has held the position since 1876— seven 
years. The corps of teachers, for next year, 
consists of eleven white teachers, including the 
Superintendent, and two colored teachers. 

Hill C<'UNTY.— The people of Hillsboro are 
not taking advantage of their opportunities. 
They could easily have a graded school of about 
300 pupils, but have at present about half a 
dozen little schools of from twenty to thirty pu- 
pils each. 

McLennan County. — The people of West 
are very anxious to secure a first class teacher to 
take charge of their school. They are so well 
pleased with the Hubbard High School that they 
wish to have one on the same pLm for them- 
selves. They will give a good teacher a lot of 
land and from $250 to $300 as a bonus. There 
are more than one hundred pupils in and around 
West. 

Montague County.— St. Joe High School 
will be opened on September 1st, with Pruf. H. 
B. Oatis, of Dalton, Cia., as Principal. 

Morris County.— Prof. J. M. Dunn, Prin- 
cipal of the High School at Daingerfie.d for the 
past two years, has formed a copartnership with 



Prof. Edmonds, of Greenville. The people of 
Greenville are to be congratulated upon securing 
the services of so excellent a teacher as Prof. 
Dunn. 

Nolan County. — Sweetwater is waking up 
educationally. An election to incorporate for 

free school purposes has been ordered Prof. 

S. H. Cole, alumnus of S. H. N. I., has been 
chosen principal of school at Big Springs, How- 
ard county J. H. Beauchamp will be con- 
nected as teacher with High School at Buffalo 
Gap. 

Shelby County. — They have the right kind 
of people in Shelby county, and this is particu- 
larly true of the citizens of Center. They have 
voluntarily raised the price of tuition of the Cen- 
ter High School, and have placed it on a finan- 
cial basis that insures its success. Some changes 
have also been made in the faculty. Mrs. D. 
Hill, one of the most accomplished and talented 
teachers of East Texas, has been added to the 
faculty, while Prof. W. T. Riggs has withdrawn. 
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GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 



We wish for more in life, rather than 
for more of it. — Jean Ingelow, 

That flower that follows the sun does 
so even in cloudy days. — Leighton. 

No one loves to tell of scandal ex- 
cept to him who loves to hear it. — Je- 
rome. 

Next to love, sympathy is the divin- 
est passion of the human heart. — 
Burke. 

Be always employed about some ra- 
tional thing, that the devil find thee 
not idle. — Jerome. 

After long experience with the world, 
I affirm that I never knew a rogue who 
was not unhappy. — Junius. 

The two powers which in my opinion 
constitute a wise man are those of 
bearing and forbearing. — Epicteius. 

Parents are least ready to forgive in 
their children faults which result from 
their own training. — Marie Eschenbach. 

No music is so charrning to my ear 
as the requests of friends and the sup- 
plications of those in want of my as- 
sistance. Caesar. 
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TISTORY is not only a record of the past, 
X but the science of the future and the guide 
of the present. Moreover, its office, besides 
! this, is to develop the mind by cultivating memo- 
I ry, imagination, judgment, and the moral and ' 
I emotional faculties. ■• The pupil, when properly ' 
instructed. hlisTris sympathies aroused; he applauds the noble, the patriotic, 
and the virtuous; he condemns the mean, the selfish, and the wicked. Every 
lesson teaches him by example, for it confronts him with either human virtue or 
human vice. The false tinsel of glory must not be permitted to conceal the 
selfishness, cruelty and wrong of the ambitious tyrant orcunqueror; and the 
nobleness of the martyr will not be debased because he pines in a dungeon, or 
dies on a scaffold. Treated in this spirit, history becomes a great moral teach- 
er for the pupils of every class and grade." 

The power of expression in pure, correct, idiomatic English, is stimulated by 
the reproduction of what is taught, the child using his own terms rather than 
those of the author, but at the same time enlarging his vocabulary. In these 
things lies the utility of history as a school study. 

Viewing the study from entirely opposite standpoints, writers have differed as 
to the proper age for beginning the study. Thus, Bain and his adherents con- 
tend that it is a fit study for the university only, on the ground that the dry facts 
of history, without the general laws taught by them, are barren and useless, and 
that the philosophy of history is too deep for immature minds. On the other 
hand, listen to Locke, who says : " As nothing teaches, so nothing delights, more 
than history. The first of these recommends it to the study of the grown man ; 
the latter makes me think it fittest for a joung lad." Now,' there is no doubt 
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that the study of history, like other 
studies, may be so presented that it 
will not only be useless and distasteful, 
but permanently injurious, resulting, 
not only in lack of gain in mental store 
and training, but in the destruction o^ 
the ** historic sense." Here, as else- 
where, the teacher must accommodate 
the instruction to the character and 
development of the child, and to the 
nature of the subject, or else the ob- 
jects desired will be aborted. 

The formal study of history should 
be preceded by a careful, systematic 
preparation or introduction. If this 
preliminary instruction be considered 
a part of the actual course in history, 
then the study should be begun in early 
school-life — about the fourth or fifth 
year, by means of oral teaching, based 
upon incident and biography, and in 
diction and material adapted to the 
child. A text book, at this stage, would 
of course defeat the object to be at- 
tained, and would give a decided dis- 
taste for the study. The teacher, to 
handle the subject aright, at this stage, 
must be one intimately acquainted with 
child-mind and child-disposition. He 
must be of sound judgment in selecting 
the material, and of great tact and dis- 
crimination in presenting it, that the 
budding ** historic sense " may not be 
destroyed by the chilling blasts of for- 
malism. The teacher must be a good 
talker, a characteristic everywhere 
necessary, but nowhere more essential 
than here. The propriety of such in- 
struction, at this age, cannot be doubt- 
ed, but the mere school-keeper will be 
apt to work irremediable injury in at- 
tempting it. 

Primarily, history is a narrative, and 
nothing delights children more than 



narratives of happenings in which they 
are interested through indirect or im- 
mediate association or connection, and 
with which they are familiar to a great- 
er or less degree. We see this exem- 
plified in the eagerness with which they 
listen to narratives of events in which 
their immediate or remote ancestors 
participated, and to traditions of home 
and country. Here there is an appeal 
to a responsive ear. There is some- 
thing within that echoes the without 
The more life-like, the truer to nature, 
the greater the air of probability, the 
more vividly and graphically these are 
delineated, the more attractive and 
beneficial are such narratives. 

The first object striven for, in enter- 
ing upop a new study, is to awaken a 
decided interest in it. These facts in- 
dicate the proper manner of approach- 
ing the subject. We must begin at 
home. The American child will show 
eagerness to learn about local heroes 
and home happenings ; about Colum- 
bus, his boyhood, manhood, discover- 
ies and trials; about Isabella, about 
the Indians, the Spanish, the English ; 
about Smith, Pocahontas, the Puritans, 
Raleigh, Penn, and Baltimore; about 
the people of their countries, how they 
lived, what they wore, and what they 
did. Such material is known, or acces- 
sible, to every teacher. 

As to the order in which history 
should be pursued, after outlines of 
fatherland, many eminent teachers dif- 
fer. Most agree that universal should 
come next. In teaching it a variety of 
methods are pursued. Some follow the 
ETHNOGRAPHIC method, but the atten- 
tion of the pupil is confined to a par- 
ticular nation exclusively, throughout 
its course, and then others taken up in 
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order, in the same manner. Though 
generally considered useful for begin- 
ners, for fixing general outlines, yet it 
is defective, leaving the child with con- 
fused ideas of the world^s progress at 
any given time. Others use the group- 
ing method, immediately after giving 
a general outline. It consists of a skill- 
ful grouping of facts, varying little from 
the chronological order, and showing 
the proper sequence, dependence and 
relation of events, showing how one 
grew out of or was affected by another. 
Thus certain conspicuous centres of 
interest, around which dependent 
events are grouped, are selected, as : 
the rise of Rome, the fall of the Roman 
Empire, the Crusades, the Reforma- 
tion, the Thirty Years War, the Discov- 
ery of America, etc. This method 
originated in the fact that in every 
well defined historic movement of im- 
portance some particular nation has 
been the representative of the princi- 
ples involved, and has gained promi- 
nence while others played a subordi- 
nate part. This is clearly shown when 
the periods are well chosen and well 
arranged. It is desirable, in any great 
movement, to present the peoples con- 
cerned collectively, even though at the 
temporary sacrifice of the minor details 
of their separate existence and individU 
ual internal development. Could a 
clear idea of the Reformation, or of the 
Napoleonic wars, be gained if the spe- 
cial history of each particular nation 
concerned in them was considered 
singly, in detail, at different times? 
Would not such a course tend to con- 
fusion and obscurity of ideas ? 

In our text books a union of these 
two is usually attempted under what is 
known as the synchronistic method, 



dividing the subject into well defined 
periods of a century (more or less) and 
bringing into consideration each state 
or people in its place. 

The CHRONOLOGICAL method has 
been used, from time immemorial in 
the German schools, with modifica- 
tions adapting it to various stages of 
instruction, attention being given 
prominently to the order of time in the 
sequence of events, that the pupil's 
subsequent study may not be embar- 
rassed. 

No matter what method be followed, 
progressive maps, delineating visually 
the extent, etc., of countries at differ- 
ent eras, should be used, showing the 
relation of geography to history, and 
fixing correct notions. If unavailable, 
the teacher should construct them on 
the blackboard, or, with colored cray- 
on, trace the ordinary wall-maps. In 
some histories chronological relations 
are shown by mnemonic charts, repre- 
senting the exact and the relative po- 
sition of nations by using colors. Many 
excellent teachers are enthusiastic in 
their use. 

Finally comes the philosophy of 
HISTORY, a university study, given by 
lecture based on a gdod text. This 
presupposes a large knowledge of spe- 
cial and comparative history, and does 
not concern us in the lower schools. 

Primary History. — This is not the 
actual study of History, as such, but 
rather an introduction to formal histor- 
ical study — a preparation for history. 
Its aim is the awakening of the '' his- 
toric sense" (love of historical study.) 

Nothing interests children more than 
narrative. They will sit quietly for 
hours, listening to a well told tale. The 
teacher should take advantage of this 
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in laying the foundation for future study. 
Mere dry, lifeless details here, as in ge- 
ography, are distasteful, useless and 
injurious, thwarting the teacher's pur- 
poses. Bright, lively sketches, adapted 
to the pupil's advancement and cir- 
cumstances, must be given — something 
that appeals to his sympathies. Brief, 
interesting narratives, vivid biograph- 
ical portraits, clothed in simple, home- 
ly, forcible language — fragments of his- 
tory, as they have been aptly called — 
furnish abundant material for instruc- 
tion. The order of time in the sequence 
of events need not be taken into ac- 
count in this stage, and dates may well 
be discarded until later. This prelim- 
inary instruction may take a range as 
wide as the world's tradition and his- 
tory, giving the teacher unlimited ma- 
terial to work with. 

As soon as geography has laid a 
foundation, the American child will be 
eager to know all about Columbus and 
those with whom he was associated. 
No amount of detail will satisfy his 
awakened curiosity. Colonial history 
will furnish a roll of heroes, and his 
own State will swell the list. Abbott's 
•* Lives," written for children, in easy 
narrative style, presenting history in 
concrete biographical form, are useful 
alike to pupil and teacher — to the one 
as a guide, to the other to awaken a 
lively interest. As has been well said, 
** History is the essence of innumerable 
biographies," and as it was made, so 
should it first be taught. From the 
very tendency of mind to recognize 
truth in the concrete, this would seem 
the most rational method of primal 
procedure. *' It should ever be borne 
in mind that the development of the 
historic sense is as important a consid- 



eration as the mere acquisition of his- 
toric knowledge." For ample material 
for work, as well as for mental refresh- 
ment, let the teacher have recourse to 
the grand historical portrait-painters 
of our literature — Burnet, Lecky. Mac- 
aulay, Prescott, Motley, Irving, Froude, 
Green, and others. In all vour teach- 
ing never lose sight of the fact that the 
child's imagination and experience 
must be addressed, in order to secure 
the best results. It is advisable for 
teachers to read Meiklejohn's excellent 
essay on History, in the ** Dictionary 
of Education ; " Wickersham's chapter 
on the same subject in '' Methods of 
Instruction," as well as what Dr. Page 
says in his teacher's vade raecum, **The 
Theory and Practice of Teaching." 

After this preliminary course, what ? 
Clearly the next step is the history of 
fatherland, if we would still follow in 
the current of the child's deepest sym- 
pathies ; but the work must still be sim- 
ple — a record of important personages 
and striking events. Epitomes are 
condemned by many eminent teachers 
at this stage. One says it is like giv- 
ing a child "an intiex to be learned by 
heart." This view has arisen from the 
observation of the practice of many 
teachers, blindly adhering to the text, 
giving neither more nor less, and mem- 
orizing that. Treated as a mere out- 
line to fill up — a skeleton to be clothed 
with flesh and blood of living ideas — 
the text-book becomes suggestive to 
the child, an aid and not a hindrance. 
Pupils must participate in the work ; 
they must do something for themselves, 
to make it beneficial. Hard study is 
the royal road to successful mental 
advancement, and any system of edu- 
cation that omits that factor, is defect- 
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ive in its conception of principles. All 
the mere dry matters of fact which, in 
this second stage, are to be acquired 
by the pupils, should be gotten out of 
school, or in preparation hours, in 
readiness for the teacher. It is a seri- 
ous, blundering waste of time, injuri- 
ous to the pupil, to tell him what is 
accessible and readily found out alone. 
No intelligent teacher degrades his 
profession by encouraging his pupils 
in idleness by telling them what they, 
unassisted, can get for themselves, at 
home or from text books. Presuppos- 
ing the child's acquaintance with the 
text facts, the teacher's office is ** to 
test, illustrate, amplify and give inter- 
est to such presupposed rudimentary 
knowledge." Mere lectures, without 
this preparation, will be lost effort to 
both. The lessons, then, should be 
largely catechetical to ascertain the 
pupil's preparation. 

Then, the teacher, having carefully 
conned the work assigned, and having 
utilized every available resource to 
throw light upon, and life into, the 
subject, will follow the course indica- 
ted above. He will, as far as possible, 
elicit the ordinary narrative in' the 
pupil's own terms. By a rapid fire of 
questions, " all along the line," by 
place-taking for emulation's sake, or 
by marking the successful and the un- 
successful, T)y encouraging every genu- 
ine effort of the backward and of those 
whose home surroundings are unfavor- 
able, by praising diligence and re- 
proving idleness, or by other means, 
the teacher will succeed in making 
pupils work for themselves. By mak- 
ing the study interesting and attrac- 
tive, pupils may be stimulated to do 
heir part readily without expectation 



of other reward or fear of punishment. 
Teachers, who fail here or elsewhere, 
to make proper preparation set a bad , 
example, and have no right to com- 
plain if pupils follow in their graceless 
footsteps. 

The text book, learnt by pupils, 
should be amplified by the teacher, 
who, while correcting and enlarging 
the brief narrative, brings new stores 
of detail and items of interest to add 
life and reality to the subject. Most 
text books, following some historians, 
treat only of wars and insurrections, 
battles, sieges and intrigues, and of 
long arrays of kings and queens. The 
teacher, while questioning pupils on 
what they aave learned, will introduce 
many things upon which the text is 
silent ; the lives, characters and works 
of less conspicuous personages than 
rulers, the inventions and arts that 
have added to man's power, comfort 
and happiness, the social conditions 
of different times; how men lived; 
what they wore and ate ; what they 
did and how they did it — the inner 
history of people. These things are 
not only attractive, but have an eleva- 
ting and civilizing influence, tending 
strongly to remove ignorant prejudices 
and to liberalize the man by mental 
travel. 

Dates — " Dates are to some extent 
needed, but only in connection with 
the general narrative. To memorize 
the dates of isolated events is worse 
than useless. The dates of certain 
great events, marking epochs, should 
be carefully fixed in the mind. The 
method pursued should be to keep the 
stream of time constantly in view, and 
this will render the memorizing of 
many dates unnecessary," says Meikle- 
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John. Abbenrode says, *' Dates are the 
most simple monitors of memory, and 
can never be entirely omitted, though^ 
they ought to be limited for children, 
and sometimes be made round num- 
bers for memory's sake. A sensible 
arrangement of them often aids the 
understanding of related events better 
than could be done by long exposi- 
tions." The Dictionary of Education 
thinks this can best be done by chron- 
ological charts. 

Dates form the frame-work in which 
history is set Dates are to history 
what the fundamental tables are to 
arithmetic. The scholar's historical 
knowledge is built up around them, and 
much that he learns would be mean^ 
ingless and fruitless without them. 

Many teachers decry dates, main- 
taining that their acquisition involves 
a waste of time and effort, since they 
are soon forgotten. Their repugnance 
to date-learning is largely a reaction 
against the old-fashioned way of teach- 
ing history, consisting of little else 
than a bare memorization of facts and 
a long array of dates, most of which 
were lifeless and useless Of course 
this was unsatisfactory., but their ab- 
sence is more so. Certain dates of 
importance, landmarks in history, the 
boundaries of well defined periods, are 



indispensable. Dates, like the arith- 
metical tables, should i>e acquired in 
childhood, and the habit of retaining 
them formed while the memory is vig- 
orous and retentive. To aid in this, 
some system of memoria technica should 
be devised. Important dates should 
be gradually tabulated, and these ta- 
bles recited in the history classes fre- 
quently; just as the arithmetical tables 
are reviewed, that repetition may fas- 
ten them indelibly in the mind. 

Suggestions. — If we would seize 
upon important events as they occur, 
while press and people are discussing 
them, we might awaken sufficient in- 
terest to impress them permanently. 

Anniversaries of prominent events 
(especially local. State and National) 
and of births of * noble characters, 
should be seized upon for special in- 
struction. 

In the study of a nation's career, 
take prominent features, bright spots 
and dark, for your special treatment. 

The topical is the best method for 
reviews, especially in the higher class- 
es, affording an excellent opportunity 
for additional instruction, and giving 
the best possible results in history as 
well as in the power of expression. 

** Histories make men wise." 



" Backbone." — The teacher who is 
wavering, hesitating, hunting the pop- 
ular side, or who cowardly dodges res- 
ponsibility, will lose the respect of 
pupil and parent, will never feel con- 
fident of being on the winning side, 
will be frequently inconsistent and 
vacillating, and will arouse in the 



school distrust, dislike and disorder. 
"Unstable as water, he cannot excel.*' 
His unwisdom lies in the fact that what- 
ever authority he exercises is painfully 
apparent, whereas the control of the 
skillful teacher is felt rather than seen. 
The grasp need not be any the less 
firm because the hand is gloved. — E. 
£. Smith, Ind. 
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AN ADDRESS 

V 

Delivered before the State Superintendents' Association at Galveston, 

June 27th, 1883. 



BY PRESIDENT W. C. ROTE. 



Fellow Superintendents : 

I am not unmindful of the honor 
you have conferred upon me, in elect- 
ing me your first presiding officer; nor 
am I unmindful that no more impor- 
tant body, concerned with the most 
vital interests of Texas, was ever con- 
vened than that over which I am now 
called to preside. May our delibera- 
tions be harmonious, and lead to the 
amelioration of the educational affairs 
of this great commonwealth. 

In addressing you to-day I desire to 
speak (i) of General Education, (2) of 
the Value of Supervision. 

GENERAL EDUCATION. 

Upon an investigation of the educa- 
tional facilities of the people among 
the various governments of the earth, 
it is found that general education pre- 
vails only where it is supported by the 
State. 

Public schools and popular educa- 
tion are both often stigmatized as 
pauper schools and pauper education 
by the opponents of public education. 
These enemies to the best interest of 
humanity, blinded by extreme selfish<> 
ness, are oblivious to an important 
fact in the history of education, 
namely, that all great schools that 
have withstood the' wreck of time, were 
founded by the State with princely en- 
dowments, or by the generous liberalitv 
of the people, displayed in munificent 
donations and bequests. 

The history of British pluck, British 



enterprise, and British achievements 
is the history of what England calls 
her public schools. Through them it 
was made possible, at least to the few, 
to attain the highest excellence in 
literature, science, and art, which have 
become so interwoven in all her ac- 
tivities as to make Great Britain one 
in the foremost rank of the nations of 
the earth. 

To be sure, the sons of noble lords 
and ancient barons have been pau- 
perized in England's public schools, 
though their achievements form the 
web and woof of their country's great- 
ness. I say pauperized in the sense 
in which the opponents of public edu- 
cation express it. Think you that the 
rates of tuition paid for the boys at 
Eton, or Rugby, or Oxford, or Cam- 
bridge, maintain these institutions and 
provide for the great number of fellow- 
ships or free scholarships besides? 
No, no ; the amount paid for tuitions 
is not a tithe of the cost. Ever since 
the foundation of these grand institu- 
tions of learning, endowment has been 
added to endowment until these cor- 
porations have become so wealthy as 
to be self-sustaining. They have the 
means to fill the various chairs of the 
many faculties with the most distin- 
guished scholars ot the age. (May the 
Texas University follow their example.) 
Can a private institution, depending 
on tuition rates, afford such instruc- 
tion and such facilities for learning? 
Can they fill museums of natural his- 
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tory, establish mammoth libraries, and 
build quadrangle after quadrangle to 
accommodate the sons of those high- 
toned gentry, that they may be educa- 
ted without being pauperized ? 

Great as these institutions are, and 
great as a factor in British civilization 
under an older regime, they fail now 
to comprehend the needs of the gov- 
ernment tending towards universal 
suffrage. After all, these schools edu- 
cated only the few, but educated them 
well, while a large per cent, of the 
many enjoyed not the rudiments of an 
education. Consequently, these igno- 
rant masses were easily led and con- 
trolled by demagogues endangering 
the stability of the government. There* 
fore the government, to fortify itself 
against these coming dangers, and to 
adjust itself to its more democratic 
form, found it necessary to establish 
what is known in England as Board 
Schools, which are as near free to the 
masses as their public schools are to 
the few. Where universal suffrage pre- 
vails there must be free education, for 
the safe exercise of the former depends 
upon the full enjoyment of the latter. 
Upon popular education depends the 
palladium of our liberty. 

When Germany held the foremost 
position in university education only, 
she lost Austerlitz and Jena; but Prus- 
sia, under her new regime of univer- 
sal education, of fostering her common 
schools alike with her universities, re- 
deemed German prestige and power 
at Sedan. The renowned house of 
Brandenburg, though once a small 
dukedom, through its policy of popu- 
lar education, has extended its do- 
minion and sways the sceptre of Ger- 
many. 



Under the forms of an aristocratic 
government in the colonies of New 
England, Harvard and Yale were 
founded, and because of the thous- 
ands donated from time to time by 
noble and benevolent men and women, 
these institutions also can offer the 
facilities of an education, for which no 
student pays, however much he may 
pay. and yet the grand scholars educa- 
ted there, at Princeton and elsewhere, 
who have made America's name hon- 
orable, were not paupers because they 
obtained an education which 'was 
partly a gift of others. 

But we are told, that, if the public is 
required to pay for the education of 
its children, it is under equal obligat 
tion to feed and clothe them. Let us 
see. What relation has my neighbor's 
food and raiment to my civil rights 
and happiness ? But if he is an igno- 
rant fellow my civil rights, in a repub- 
lic, are in danger. He may easily be- 
come the pliant tool of a demagogue. 
I am therefore interested in his being 
a thoughtful, independent citizen, able 
to reason from cause to effect. To do 
this he must be educated. Hence, my 
safety and that of my country lie in 
providing the means. If my neighbor 
is without food and raiment, humanity 
and public safety alike demand that he 
be cared for. The almshouse is pro- 
vided both from a sense of humanity 
and popular security. 

Courts and jails tax the people 
heavily, but they are both necessary 
for public safety and private rights ; 
but if the money now spent for the 
trial of causes and the detention and 
punishment of criminals was applied 
to properly educate the masses, many 
of the tenants of almshouses would 
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find lucrative employment, and the 
prisoners would find honorable means 
to secure a livelihood. 

All men, under the most favorable 
auspices, will not become highly edu- 
cated — but few have the will ; there 
will always be mudsills. Let there be 
an open field and a fair contest. Let 



the sluggard go to the bottom. Indo- 
lence is the normal condition of man. 
Activity denotes civilization. See our 
busy marts, our swift steamers, our ex- 
press trains sweeping across a conti- 
nent, while the Indian dozes in his 
wigwam, or the African negro, under 
his palm tree, basks in the sun. 



[Essay on Division of Fractions. Awarded First Prize.] 

AN ACTUAL LESSON ON DIVISION OF FRACTIONS, 



MAGGIE HENDERSON. 




OME, my children, I am going to 
teach you something new to-day 
in regard to fractions ; that is« I 
will teach it to you if you cannot find 
it out for yourselves. With a little 
help from me you made a rule your- 
selves for addition and subtraction of 
fractions. You have also found you 
could change the name of a fraction 
without altering its value. Now I will 
ask you some questions to remind you 
of certain things you have already 
learned, so that your past knowledge 
may help you on to new knowledge. 

First, I shall draw a circle on the 
blackboard. This circle may repre- 
sent anything you please, an apple, for 
instance. Now draw a line cutting 
the apple in two. Had you never 
heard the expression " one-half," what 
would you call each part? 

Pupil — A piece. 

Teacher. — Very good. Now I shall 
draw another line across the first one, 
dividing the apple in four parts. Had 
you never heard the expression *' one- 
fourth," what would you call each 
part ? 

Pupil. — A piece. 



Teacher, — You told me when I divi- 
ded the apple in two you called each 
part one piece (which I shall write 
thus ji^) and afterwards when I di- 
vided the apple in four pieces, you 
called each part one piece, which I 

Then there is no 



piece 



shall write thus 

difference between the parts ; they are 

both -. — . 

piece 

(Hands rise on all sides from mem- 
bers of class to protest. One pupil is 
permitted to speak.) 

Pupil, — Yes, there's a difference; 
one piece is bigger than the other 
piece. 

Teacher, — Then, when I wish to make 
you understand which piece I am talk- 
ing of, I'll^ call one ^-j^^, and the 

^^^^ smallest piece 

Pupil. — No. We call the largest 
piece ^ and the other \. 

Teacher, — I will write them thus, 

h^f foi^ I" c^^l t^is W John and 
this girl Mary, what do I do ? 

Pupil. — You name them. 

Teacher. — When I call one piece 
"half" and the other *' fourth," what 
do I do ? 
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Pupil. — You name the pieces. 

Teacher. — ^Then the terms "half" 
and *' fourth '^ are siraply names given 
each piece to distinguish it from the 
other, as the names '^ Mary " and 
" John " are given to different children, 
or the names ** gallon " and " pint " are 
given two different measures to dis- 
tinguish them. 

(Showing gallon and pint measure.) 

You have been familiar with these 
measures ever since your sixth year in 
the First Grade, so you can tell me 
how many pints make a gallon ; if not, 
we will find out by actual measure- 
ment. Charlie may bring some water 
in a bucket, and James may measure 
the liquid by pints from the bucket 
into the gallon till the latter is full. 
So, we have found, eight pints make a 
gallon. Now I will ask a question, 
and whoever can answer may raise his 
or her hand. If I want to measure or 
divide this gallon of water by pints, 
how many will I have to measure ? 

Pupil— Ya^I. 

Teacher. — How often will 1 pint be 
contained in 1 gallon ? 

Pupil. — Eight times. 

Teacher. — What sign can I use for 
" is contained in?" 

Pupil. — Division sign. 

Teacher.—! will write thus ^;n^-^j^t 
=8, which answer you got by actual 
measurement I but how would you get 
that " 8 " as a result if you had not 
measured? For instance, if I say 
1-^1 (taking what's written above the 
line) will it give me **8?" Nobody 
can tell me ! Then I shall let you wait 
till to-morrow, so that you can have 
time to think about it. 

The next day somebody is sure to 



find out. If not, teacher suggests: 

Ask children to point out difference 
between the two statements and write 
that difference on their slates. Thus, 
in the first statement, the names or 
denominators of dividend and divisor 
are different; in the second, alike. 

Teacher. — Now instead of 



=? 



gallon * pint 



=8, write h^Sf^f-rth 

The very sight of these two expres- 
sions in juxtaposition, will suggest ap- 
plication of the above train of reason- 
ing to the question to be solved. At 
the dictation of class the teacher will 



write 



H-.-^=2. 



fourths * fourth' 

Take several other fractions and 
show the results to be correct when 
the same process is gone through with. 

Whole numbers being fractions with 
1 for a denominator, need not form a 
** separate case " when used as divisor 
or dividend to a fraction. 

From the many examples used in 
illustration, the teacher asks pupils to 
make a rule from what they have seen. 
This, when written on their slates, 
turns out something like this: "Before 
you divide two numbers, or things, or 
pieces by each other, you must make 
them have the same name." 

Teacher points out \, \, \ are *'frac- 
tions." Substitute this word for *'num- 
bers,"' etc., and the rule reads: "Be- 
fore you divide two fractions by each 
other, make them have the same name 
or denominator. Pay no attention to 
the name (i. e., cancel the denominators) 
and divide the numerator of dividend 
by numerator of divisor. 

Teacher shows, even as there is an 
easy way of adding, (as 3+3+3=3x3) 
so there is an easy way of dividing 
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fractions, as the inversion of the terms 
of divisor is only a short method of 
reducing to a common denominator, 
dividing numerators and cancelling 
common denominator. 

Teacher summarizes lesson thus : 



or 



piece piece 
1 1 



half fourth 
8 1 

gallon pint pints pint 
112 1 

! or \ i 

half fourth fourths fourth 
% + X.or2 + 1 = 2. 



= 3. 



THE BEST METHOD OF SECURING ATTENTION. 



MISS M. GREEN. 




DECIDEDLY object, in the be- 
ginning, to the form of our sub- 
ject, because it seems to me that 
any method whatever, must partake 
largely of the teacher's own individ- 
uality. 

I do not think that the perfect 
method, the method which all can 
adopt and assimilate, can ever be de- 
vised. Can it, for a moment, be sup- 
posed that the means naturally sug- 
gesting themselves to a teacher of 
quick, nervous temperament, seeing 
all that goes on in every part of the 
schdol room, yet apparently giving his 
entire attention to the lesison reciting, 
could ever be so altered as to fit com- 
fortably upon another of a sluggish 
disposition, who gives his mind so 
thoroughly to one thing at a time that 
it requires actual riot in the school 
room to turn his attention from a reci- 
tation ? It seems to me from the neces- 
sities of the case, that there will always 
be many good methods but never one 
universal one. 

To start with, however, the teacher 
himself must bring an interest in the 
subject. He cannot enthuse into his 
pupils a pleasure which he himself 
does not feel. This again, will largely 



determine the teacher's method. 

There is always one, or at most two, 
studies to which pupils come as to a 
feast ; and the same scholars under 
different masters discover this interest 
in different sciences, which proves con- 
clusively that the cause abides in the 
teacher, and not in the ones taught. 

It might here be mentioned, inci- 
dentally, that this is one very potent 
reason why an occasional change of 
teachers is advantageous to a public 
school. 

The next great requisite is variety. 
There are so many ways of varying 
school exercises already familiar to 
any one who reads the journals of 
education, that an enumeration of 
them need not be entered upon here. 

Another means, not so extensively 
used as its merits would warrant per- 
haps, is an adaptation of Dr. Arnold's 
method of restraining a wayward pupil. 

If you are familiar with Tom Brown's 
School Days at Rugby, you will readily 
recall the fact that whenever an unruly 
pupil began to display his evil propen- 
sities, the Doctor put him on his honor 
by asking him to use his influence to 
restrain some less disobedient fellow. 

A few words spoken confidentially 
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and in private by a teacher to a pupil 
already interested, would often secure 
an effectual co-worker, and at the same 
time establish a more intimate relation 
between instructor and instructed than 
frequently exists. 

A good illustration of the point I 
wish to make may be found in Frank 
R. Stocton's Jolly Fellowship, where 
he depicts Will's amusement and per- 
plexity at the similar inability of both 
Mrs. Chipperton and Mr. Colbert to 
"put their finger on" even one in- 
stance of the benefit he had conferred 
upon Corny or Rectus. And that very 
peculiarity is what gives such influence 
its great effectiveness. It is totally 
unconscious on one side and may be 
so on both. 

After all, however, here, as every- 
where, the greatest difficulties will be 
encountered in primary instruction, 
and experience alone can determine 
what method is best for the teacher 
employing it; and nothing will suc- 
ceed on circus day. 

If you have a prosaic pupil who can 



see no beauty except utility, give 
everything a prartical bearing ; if a 
pupil who has a dreamy poetical fancy, 
make everything as beautiful as possi- 
ble ; and then, when both are inter- 
ested, set each to correct the other's 
deficiency. 

With advanced pupils, there may be 
such a thing as such a universal in- 
terest as to prevent being wisely in- 
terested, especially when the mind has 
no pronounced bent. 

Let us suppose, as is frequently the 
case, that the. pupil study two, three, 
or four of the natural sciences. Ge- 
ology, with such leaders as Packard or 
Dana ; botany, with Dr. Wythe or Asa 
Gray ; astronomy, with Bishop Warren 
or Richard Anthony Proctor; and 
comparative anatomy, with Darwin or 
Agazziz, would certainly be an em- 
barrassment of riches ; hard to choose 
from where all are so interesting, and 
a general acquaintance with each de- 
sirable ; but a thorough mastery of all 
impossible except to minds of the 
highest order. 



SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



F. M. HALBEDL IN TEXAS POST. 




[Translated by 

^HE Summer Normal Institutes 
are everywhere approaching their 
close, and an opinion concerning 
their value and efficiency is already 
permissible. To tell the truth at once, 
the San Antonio Institute, notwith- 
standing all reports to the contrary, 
is, according to my opinion, rather a 
failure — at least with regard to attend- 
ance. For what are twenty, or therea- 



G. Duvemoy.] 

bout, participants for a city like San 
Antonio? A city which boasts of 
being a central point and an example 
in educational matters ? Of these 
twenty, five came from the country, 
two are no teachers, and if we further 
deduct the Superintendent and his son, 
there remain eleven schoolmasters, or 
rather mistresses from the local public 
schools. This means, sparse attend- 
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ance from the country, and only eleven 
present from all the city teachers ! In- 
deed, no brilliant picture ! What are 
the causes of this condition ? Is it the 
apathy of the teachers? Or must the 
reason be found in the construction of 
Mormal Institutes themselves? What 
is the object of such schools ? Is the 
object attained ? Could it not be bet- 
ter attained in other ways ? These, 
surely, are questions amply worthy of 
discussion. 

Is the apathy of the teachers the 
cause? For the greatest part; and, be- 
sides, easily explicable, at any rate with 
regard to city teachers, who furnish the 
largest contingent to the Institutes. 
Just think of a city teacher, engaged 
ten months in the year educating other 
people's children, from fifty to a hun- 
dred in a class — a teacher whose 
thoughts are day and night with his 
profession, whose efforts were aimed 
solely at winning the childish heart by 
the exercise of love and patience — a 
teacher who has to inhale putrid air 
and a great quantity of dust in badly 
ventilated and worse swept rooms, in 
truth, can we blame such teachers 
when they, like children, joyfully an- 
ticipate their vacation, when for once, 
they can shake the dust from their 
feet, afford rest to their troubled spirits 
and exhausted bodies, and restore 
again their disturbed nerves? Is it 
not, rather, advisable for every teacher 
to restore himself or herself, bodily 
and spiritually, during the vacation? 
Otherwise, why have we " vacation?" 
A teacher must not alone possess 
knowledge; above all he must possess 
heart and sentiment in order to obtain 
influence ; and both heart and senti- 



ment suffer very much during his ten- 
monthly season of labor, during which 
the failings and faults of fifty or more 
families are, through their children, 
constantly placed before him. And 
now he is bidden to remain four or five 
more weeks in the city, nay, to go to 
school without receiving any compen- 
sation — and this in the broiling sum- 
mer heat — why? To listen to gram- 
matical hair-splittings, whether, for 
instance, it would not be better to say 
" personals " instead of ** personal pro- 
nouns," or whether the noun has two 
or three cases, and so forth ; or, per- 
chance, to study botany in a time when 
not a living blade of grass can be 
found ; or. to digest dry historical ab- 
stracts, that could be read far easier 
and more agreeably under the shades 
of our green oaks ; or, to study the 
higher mathematics in a still higher 
temperature, etc., etc. For, in point 
of fact, really thorough lectures upon 
pedagogical subjects are few and far 
between ; to deliver these we require 
good pedagogues, and the latter are 
rarae aves, at least, they are not met 
with in every Texan city. No wonder 
therefore, that the teachers do not ex- 
hibit that interest that the Institutes 
are expected to arouse, considering 
their name '* Normal School ;" for 
much, very much, in the latter is mere 
appearance, mere glitter. The object 
of these schools is not to ply the at- 
tendants in the shortest possible time 
with the largest quantity of {grammar, 
mathematics, botany, etc., but to pre- 
sent to their consideration the best 
methods of instruction, to freely dis- 
cuss questions of discipline, to excite 
an esprit du corps in the teachers, and 
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to arouse in them a greater enthusi- 
asm for their difficult profession. The 
last point especially is an important, 
nay, necessary factor, lor teachers who 
love their profession will continually 
strive to improve themselves ; in the 
opposite event all normal schools in 
the world avail nothing. I would, 
therefore, rather apply to the teacher, 
what is oftentimes said of the poet, 
poeta nascitur, for, in truth, it is more 
difficult to form character than to 
make artful verses. Of course, the 
latter make not the poet, just as little 
as mere knowledge makes the teacher. 
Well, is the above mentioned purpose 
of these schools- attained? Hardly. 
Two reasons especially prevent a suc- 
cessful accomplishment thereof ; first, 
the too great splitting up of the teach- 
ing force, divided into forty different 
Institutes, and the unseeming length 
of the term for instruction ; besides 
these reasons, pecuniary interests may 
be a great consideration with many 
teachers. The division of a pedagogi- 
cal force into forty different Institutes 
is the cause, that neither of these 
answer their purpose ; it is impossible 
for one man to keep such a slimly 
attended institute in good trim and 
with interest unabated, for the period 
of four weeks, even if he be a man of 
recognized ability. Anyhow, is every 
one of the forty '* elect " a pedagogue 
of reputation ? It happens then, that 
the temporary leader must appeal to 
foreign aid to fill up the prescribed 
time of four weeks ; and it occurs very 
frequently that any one no matter who 
or what he may be, is welcome, if he 
can only fill the void. Let him speak 
on any and every subject he pleases 



if the time only passes. %Vhether he 
has grown gray in the scholastic pro- 
fession or whether he has just out- 
grown the school, matters nothing, all 
that is required of him is to "lecture," 
and if it be even on **Adam and Eve." 
A normal school should be an exem- 
plary institution, in which only profes- 
sional masters should be permitted to 
speak, but not people who stand out- 
side the profession, and already on 
that account do not deserve to be 
heard, simply because they have no 
experience ; whence, forsooth, should 
come professional experience to a man, 
who, for instance, commanded soldiers 
as a '* Major," or as a " Judge " has 
learned only the gloomier side of hu- 
man life? These may be excellent 
people in their respective vocations, 
but they surely cannot be roasters in 
my profession. To be a master is re- 
quired, that one devotes his whole life 
to this calling, and devotes it gladly 
and cheerfully, and then even there 
are but few, very few who reach the 
highest step of the professional ladder. 

But how to improve upon the pres- 
ent state of affairs ? I believe that the 
following would better answer the pur- 
pose of the Normal Schools, and could 
easily be executed. 

As I already mentioned, the scatter- 
ing of the few good forces is an evil; 
why not, instead of ^^ divide et impera " 
adopt the motto ^'viribus unitis.^'^ That 
means, why not unite all the best 
teaching elements into one centrally 
located place ? Then engage, sav, five 
or six thorough pedagogues for one or 
two weeks, pay each of them two hun- 
dred dollars for his trouble, which 
would be a saving of one thousand to 
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twelve hundred dollars. Let the bal- 
ance of the six thousand dollars, ap- 
propriated by the Legislature, be ex- 
pended in the boarding of all the parti- 
cipating teachers, for with this sum five 
hundred of them can be very well kept. 
In this way all the objects of the Nor- 
mal School would be served ; decent 
lectures by scientifically educated pro- 
fessional men would be heard, and this 
would be a rich indemnity for the sac- 
rifice of one or two weeks from one's 
vacation; individual expenses would 
be reduced to a minimum, and last 



but not least, the contact and associa- 
tion with such a large number of 
fellow-teachers and fellow- sufferers 
surely would elevate and inspire the 
individual, whilst the sorry number of 
some ten or twenty old-time colleagues 
with the old-time faces in the old-time 
home, toiling in the treadmill, and 
scarcely being able to suppress their 
yawning, is surely not calculated to 
strengthen heart and soul, or to inspire 
the attendants with enthusiasm for 
iheir profession. What do my col- 
leagues say to this proposition ? 



HINTS ON METHODS OF DISCIPLINE, 



F. M. HALBEDL. 




WE ARE ALL liable to error. 
■% Teachers,!/ you happen to make 
a mistake, acknowledge it candidly ; 
you will not only not undermine your 
authority, but, on the contrary, will 
gain the confidence and affection of 
your class in a higher degree. 

10. Of two teachers, equally capa- 
ble, the one will be the more success- 
ful whose mind is entirely free from all 
the ordinary cares of daily life. 

11. A teacher ought to be one of 
the best and noblest of human beings, 
for the formation of character depends 
not only upon good instruction, but 
also, nay chiefly so, on the individual- 
ity of the same. 

12. I would apply to the teacher, 
also, what is said of the poet, viz: '*pO' 
eta nascitury Certain it is that the 
merit of the works of either greatly de- 
pends on inspiration and enthusiasm. 

13. A teacher without enthusiasm 
for his work is like unto a marble 
statue, which, though perfection in it- 
self, cannot impart life and perfection 
to others. 

14. The less the number of rules nec- 
essary for good government, the better 
the teacher, the final aim being that 
pupils learn how to rule themselves; 



the greater y the farther off from self- 
government. 

15. If our discipline be based upon 
fear or force, how shall we govern the 
youth or man, when neither fear nor 
force will produce the desired effect? 

16. It is better to teach whatever is 
good or right than hereafter to punish 
for its omission. 

17. Never try to break the will of a 
child, unless you wish to create a slave; 
rather train and direct it, by gertler 
means, into the proper channels. 

18. Corporal punishment is to be 
condemned; it becomes necessary on- 
ly through the teacher's fault. 

19. Be very economical in the use 
of, or better dispense altogether with, 
the so-called merits and demerits ; they 
are but inferior means to reach the 
end, and serve their purpose but a 
short time. 

2o It is the smile of approbation 
or disapprobation of the teacher for 
which pupils ought to care, rather than 
for a high percentage or a large num- 
ber of these merits. 

21. It was one of the old methods 
to lead the rising generation to mo- 
rality through legality, i. e., conformity 
to law without inward principle; the 
new methods pursue the opposite 
course. 
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In the Right Direction. 

That a '' rolling stone gathers no 
moss " is true in more than one sense. 
It indicates that it is acted upon by 
external conditions, and that it lacks 
the inherent condition of permanency. 
It indicates a low condition of civili- 
zation. The savage exchanges one 
hunting ground for another. Now 
here, then there, chasing the game 
of the forest, or imbroiling with neigh- 
boring tribes in bloody strife. The 
nomadic tribes wander hither and 
thither, with their herds and cattle, 
but they have no abiding place afford- 
ing comfort and refinement. Among 
ihem the arts and sciences do not 
flourish, and literature is unknown. 
Permanency is a characteristic of civ- 
ilization. Where the dwellers upon the 
soil possess it as an inheritance de- 
scended from a long line of ancestors, 
where the soil is cultivated as a gar- 
den, where solid roadways and rail- 
ways thread the country, where popu- 
lous aod thriving cities are centres of 



commerce, science and art, there we 
have permanency and civilization. 
Where a high state of culture prevails 
there must be a permanent agency. 
Schools must be founded by the liber- 
ality of benevolent men or women, or 
permanently maintained by the State. 
Mushroom concerns oi private enter- 
prise may be forerunners of permanent 
educational institutions, but they de- 
note either an undeveloped or forma- 
tive state of civilization ; so too, when 
the school-master boarded around; 
now famished, then feasted ; now warm 
in downy beds, then freezing under 
scanty covering. A few months' worry 
sent him adrift with his bundle for 
another school, while his place was 
filled by some one else to please the 
whims and caprice of ignorant men 
controlling school affairs. These chan- 
ges were indicative of the existing 
civilization. Rudeness of manners and 
ignorant capriciousness was an evi- 
dence of latent barbarism. Nomadic 
instincts prevailed, so the poor school- 
master was made to wander from place 
to place. Some one had to wander, 
and it was the school-master's lot. 
But the little seed sown in his wander- 
ing took root, and developed ideas of 
permanency and stability. An improv- 
ed civilization and culture realized the 
necessity of founding and establishing 
permanent schools where teachers 
could be free from a capricious, chop- 
ping spirit, and great was the result. 
It is often better '* to bear the ills we 
have than fly to others that we know 
not of." The onward march of civili- 
zation tends towards permanency of 
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schools and permanency of the teach- 
ing profession. Texas assures us of a 
richly endowed University, officered 
by men at the head of the respective 
faculties with a national reputation; 
its legislature has sent down to the 
people an amendment to be ratified 
which promises a permanent school 
system. 

This looks as though the head was 
tending towards the highest position 
among the States, yet from the insta- 
bility of educational affairs in some 
places, where better things ought to 
be expected, we fear that a higher idea 
of civilization has not infused itself 
into the extremities of the body politic, 
especially where it is clogged by so 
much latent barbarism. 

Superintendents and teachers have 
rights that must be respected. These 
must be asserted. Why should they 
be the footballs of outrageous caprice 
and blind malignity, because they are 
innocent school-masters? Is it be- 
cause savagery takes a cruel delight 
in making the innocent and defense- 
less its victims? Shall the educator 
have no home, no abiding place, no 
clod of earth he can call his own? 
Shall he be buffetted and spit upon by 
those who have no respect for personal 
rights or public weal ? We trow not. 
Savage instincts and barbarism will 
quail before the onward march of a 
higher civilization. The road of pro- 
gress is paved with martyrs. But, for 
the death of every martyr, a thousand 
swords have leaped from their scabf 
bards in defense of the right, and op- 
pression, wrong, and hate subdued. 
There must be a change of this vicious 
system of annual reelection of superin- 



tendents and teachers, if a noble and 
dignified manhood is to be fostered 
among teachers. To educate our sons 
and daughters we want no cringing 
sycophant or pliant tool of a dema- 
gogue. The ideal American education 
is citizenship. This includes rational 
independence, and a respect for the 
rights of others. But how can the 
stream rise higher than the fountain ? 
If independent manhood be crushed in 
the teacher, how shall the pupils be in- 
cited ? 

Let all favoritism and nepotism be 
banished, and let true merit take posi- 
tion. Let school boards choose wisely 
and well, and let not petty spite prevail 
over the common weal. If boards 
must change, let them acknowledge 
their own mistake, and quietly afford 
relief without doing a double injury. 

The regulation now established by 
the San Antonio Board of Education, 
in regard to the election and position 
of the Superintendent, indicates the 
progress which that city has made in 
her educational affairs. The rule is as 
follows : " That the office of the Super- 
intendent shall be continuous, unless 
dismissed by a majority vote of the en- 
tire board." With a board exhibiting 
such a wise liberality, is it any wonder 
that the schools under their charge 
have taken the position they have? 
If the cities in the State will choose 
experienced and proven men to direct 
their educational affairs, they may 
safely follow the example of San Anto- 
nio, and wheel into the line of progress. 
» » ^ 

A PRIVATE letter received from Prof. 
J. E. Dow, who conducted the Gonzales 
Normal Institute, speaks in the highest 
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tetms of the effective work done by 
Professor J. H. Ransom. Prof. Ransom 
is a teacher of rare ability, and a man 
of great learning and culture. He is 
from Mississippi, where he gained an 
enviable reputation as an instructor. 
Texas needs such men as Prof. Ran- 
som, and the Journal congratulates 
the Texas teachers on having such a 
desirable acquisition to their ranks. 



" We told you so I " 

A^bout the time the appointments 
were made by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the Journal expressed its cor- 
dial endorsement of the selection of 
three ladies as Principals of Summer 
Normal Institutes. Our article was 
intended, partly, as an expression of 
our appreciation of the ability and ca- 
pacity of these ladies for the work re- 
quired ; partly as a commendation of 
the new departure of the State Board, 
whose appointments were being criti- 
cized in a sort of undertone, as based 
upon a sentimental rather than a prac- 
tical view of the matter; and partly as 
an honest prediction of success of the 
Institute work in the hands of the fe- 
male teachers selected. Our further 
purpose was to neutralize the effect of 
the predictions made by some disaf- 
fected males, who clearly foresaw the 
failure of these Institutes, and the fu- 
ture ignoring of the female element of 
the profession in their organization. 
Nothing is more pleasant to the proph- 
et, whether he foretells weather or 
"craps," than even the partial realiza- 
tion of his predictions; but when the 
results are so thoroughly in accord 
with his views as they have been with 



ours as to the lady principals, there is 
a superlative gratification in the mat- 
ter. 

The fact now stares the doubters and 
evil-predicting men in the face that 
the fullest, most complete, and'derid- 
edly most graphic and practical report 
on the conduct and history of an In- 
stitute, yet filed in the office of Secre- 
tary Baker, was that of Miss Sue E. 
Warren, of Fort Worth, and that the 
largest and most enthusiastic convo- 
cation of teachers in the State was at 
Decatur, under her management. The 
satisfaction of having our prophesy so 
verified in this case is further increased 
by the fact that it is a practical dem- 
onstration of the fitness of women for 
the higher work of the teacher's pro- 
fession, and that the same industry, 
the same study of professional princi- 
ples and methods, the same enthusiasm 
and zeal in the analysis of childhood 
and nature that has made Miss Blow, 
of St. Louis, Miss Peabody, of Wash- 
ington City, Madame Kraus-Boelte, of 
New York, famous as Kindergartners, 
and Miss Grace Bibb, of Missouri, suc- 
cessful as a teacher of pedagogy in the 
University of that State, will produce 
similar results in Texas, and give us 
female teachers worthy of comparison 
with those mentioned. For those who 
attribute the ideas entertained by us 
on this subject to a mere gallant 
sentiment, or sees in the outcome of 
the Institute mentioned an accidental 
success, we need only point to the 
facts as reported, and, perhaps, will 
will have better reason than ever to 
say to them as at present, '* we told 
you so." 
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Sulphur Springs, Texas, July 28, 1883. 
Texas School Journal, ffouston : 

The Summer Normal Institute for the 5th 
District, under the superintendence of Mr. T. 
G. Harris, of Weatherford, closed here yester- 
day after a very pleasant and profitable session. 
Fifty-seven teachers were enrolled, and most of 
them attended regularly until the close. The 
wort: done was eminently practical in character ; 
principal and teachers, avoiding all effort at dis- 
play and wasting of time in trivial discussion, 
kept constantly in view the improvement in 
school work. 1 have never before had the pleas- 
ure of working in an Institute where all the 
members were seeking so earnestly to find the 
best ways and means of teaching, and where 
each was so willing to give aid, and so discreet 
in doing so. Interest was not only sustained, 
but increased from the commencement to the 
close 

Mr. Harris, the principal, has won for himself 
the highest respect and esteem both of teachers 
and of citizens who observed the exercises. All 
are impressed with his scholarly ability, his ear- 
nestness, diligence, progressiveness, and practi- 
calness as an educator. 

The exercises closed Friday, the 27th inst., at 
11 a. m., with addresses from Dr. E. P. Becton 
and Rev. S. J. Anderson, and addresses and 
essays by the principal and some members of the 
school, interspersed with music kindly prepared 
for the occasion by Mrs. Dr. Dany and other 
ladies of the city. 

Very respectfully, 

J. H. DiNSMORE. 



MiNEOLA. Texas, August 1st, 1883. 
Texas School Journal y Houston ^ 

The undersigned. Trustees of ^ the Mineola 
Graded Schools, having observed with deep in- 
terest the progress of the Summer Normal Insti- 
tute, which has just closed its session at this 
place, beg the privilege of making public, 
through your valuable journal, the result of said 
Institute, as it has impressed us. 

There were twenty-two professional teachers 
enrolled during the session, and fourteen other 
persons, who have not taught, but who are pre- 
paring themselves for the profession of teaching, 
were also enrolled, making a total enrollment of 
thirty-six. 

Mrs. House, the accomplished Principal of the 
Institute, seemed at the very outset imbued with 
the idea that teachers could more readily learn 
the improved and advanced methods of teaching 
and school management from actual practice 
than from theoretical lectures, and therefore, at 
the opening of the session, she organized a model 
class of children, and each day the teachers were 
required to take charge of this class, and give 



lessons in the branches usually taught i"i the pub- 
lic s9hools, and if their management of the class 
or methods of instruction were defective, they 
were corrected ; and in this way an interest in 
studying how best to teach and manage a school 
was awakened among the teachers, which will 
certainly result in great good. So that, if to in- 
struct teachers the best methods of teaching and 
managing a school is the prime object of these 
Institutes, the one at this place, as to the teach- 
ers in attendance, has been a success. 

That the Institute has not been as well attend- 
ed by the teachers of the district as it ought to 
have been, is admitted. This was caused in part 
by reason of the teachers not fully comprehend- 
ing the objects of the Institute, and more par- 
ticularly because a great many country teachers 
were actually engaged in teaching schools . 

But there is no cause for discouragement, for 
if each of the thirty-one Institutes in the State 
were as well attended as this one, over one thous- 
and teachers have received their benefits, and 
the advantages which they have derived will be 
so keenly felt by the non-attendant teacher, that 
even he will be glad to attend when the opportu- 
nity offers again next summer. 

Mrs. House goes from this place to Tyler, she 
having been elected teacher of a prominent grade 
in the public schools of that city, and we con- 
gratulate our sister city on securing her valuable 
services, for it matters little what part of the 
educational field Mrs. House is called to culti- 
vaie, her superior qualifications as a teacher, 
coupled with her remarkable zeal and energy, 
will cause it to produce abundant fruit. 

Respectfully, 
V. T. Hart, G. T. Cofield, 
Geo. a. Cage, O. S. Lankford, 
J. C. Buchanan, 
Trustees of Mineola Graded Schools. 



Gonzales, July 27th, 1883. 
To-day, after the Institute closed, those who 
had been in att-ndance held a meeting and 
unanimously adopted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That we, the members of Gonzales 
Summer Normal Institute, express our apprecia- 
tion of the advantages we have enjoyed for im- 
provement in professional work. 

Resolved, That the result of our attendance has 
been so satisfactory to ourselves, that we urge 
our fellow teachers to avail themselves of similar 
opportunities in the future. 

Resolved, That we consider it the duty of 
teachers to organize and maintain county teach- 
ers' associations for the purpose of mutual im- 
provement. 

Resolved, That in our conductor. Prof. J. E. 
Dow, we have found a courteous gentleman, ripe 
scholar, and an educator of rare teaching ability, 
thoroughly up in the most advanced educational 
methods. We feel that we are much indebted 
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to him for valuable advice and instruction. For 
him we predict a useful and honored futuje in 
the educational arena of Texas. 

Hon. J. S. Conway, County Judge, 

Presiding. 

Montague, July 35th. 1883. 
The following resolutions were adopted by the 
Normal School of the 19th Senatorial District : 

Whereas, the Normal School of the 19th 
'senatorial District, which has been some time in 
session, is now nearing its close ; and 

Whereas, we shall soon have to take leave of 
ou*- much respected teacher, Prof. J. J. A. Patton; 
now, therefore. 

Resolved. 1st, That it is with regret that we 
part with one so modest and amiable, and with 
whom we have saent so many pleasant and 
profitable hours. 

Resolved^ 3d, That it afifords us much pleasure 
to bear unsolicited testimony to Prof. Patton*s 
efficiency as a teacher, as well as to express our 
entire satisfaction with his indefatigable energy 
and manner of conducting our Normal School. 

Resolved^ 3d. That we present Prof. Patton a 
copy of these resolutions, and furnish the North- 
west another copy, with request to publish. 

Signed on behalf of the school, by 

D. R. Britt, Sec'y. 

Corpus Christi, July 37, 1883. 
At a meeting of the teachers in attendance 
upon the Summer Normal Institute, at Corpus 
Christi, Nueces county, Texas, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, viz : 

Whereas, realizing as we do, a profound in- 
terest in the cause of popular education, and that 
we, as teachers have received great benefit from 
the Institute held at this place, feel it our duty 
to express our convictions ; we therefore resolve, 

1. That we heartily endorse the Normal Insti- 
tute work, and pledge ourselves to use our best 
efforts to cause all of our friends to attend these 
Institutes. 

3. That we favor the plan of an Institute in 
each Senatorial District, also, that the terms of 
the Institutes continue as heretofore, four weeks. 

3. That we sincerely thank the Board of Edu- 
cation for having sent to us Prof. B. M. Howard, 
as Principal of our Institute. We have found 
him to be a most worthy gentleman and an effi- 
cient educator. 

4. We tender our thanks to the City Council 
for the use of the public school building in which 
to hold our Institute. 

6. That a copy of these resolutions be furnish- 
ed the city papers and the Texas School Jour- 
nal, with a request to publish the same. 

6. That a vote of thanks be extended Miss 
Mazie Vaughan for lessons in drawing; Miss 
Susie Vaughan, for object lessons; Prof. G. M. 



Beard, for lectures on penmanship; \fiss Dora 
Lawrence, for instructions in c ili-ithenics; and 
Messrs. G. H. Smith and G. N. Wolfram, for 
institute work. 

Mrs. Hannah M. Conklin. 
G. M. Beard, Chairman. 

Secretary. 



At a called meeting of the Teachers* Associa- 
tion, composed of members of the Houston Nor- 
mal Institute, the following resolutions were 
read by Mrs. M. S. Harris, and unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved^ That we, the members of the Hous- 
ton Normal Institute, take this means of expres- 
sing our appreciation of the benefits derived from 
our connection with this Institute, and of expres- 
sing our gratitude to the State Board of Educa- 
tion for selecting Houston as the place for a 
Summer Normal Institute. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the 
Trustees of the Houston Public Schools for their 
aid and encouragement. 

Resolved^ That to the able supervision and un- 
tiring zeal of Prof. W. H. Colman the unques- 
tioned success of this Institute is due. 

Resolved^ That Prof. Colman has won the 
universal esteem of the members of ihe Institute, 
by his wise counsel and courteous deportment, 
and we do hereby tender to him our sincere grat- 
itude for his patient instruction and able efforts 
to elevate our profession, by preparing us to per- 
form our work with greater skill, and we extend 
to him our sincere wishes for his continued suc- 
cess in his chosen work. 

Resolved^ That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the Houston Post, Galveston News, and 
Texas School Journal for publication. 



The teachers attending the Summer Norma* 
Institute at Salado, in convention assembled, 
adopted the following resolutions : 

Whereas, we, the students of the Summer 
Normal, and members of the Teachers* Institute 
at Salado, regard the education of the young the 
hope of the race, and deem it of utmost impor- 
tance that teachers should be thoroughly qualified 
for the work devolving upon them; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Summer Normal Institutes 
organized and maintained by the State of Texas, 
are eminently successful in accomplishing the 
purposes for which they are designed, qualifying 
teachers the better for their work, and creating 
an enthusiasm which will result in raising the 
profession to a higher standard. 

Resolved^ That we offer the State of Texas our 
thanks for the beneficent provision made for or- 
ganizing and maintaining these Institutes; and 
every effort should be made on part of the State 
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to encourage teachers to attend them; and fur- 
ther, we, recognizing the importance, favor that 
their attendance at these Institutes be mad6 a 
prerequisite to a teacher's certificate. 

Resolved, That we have been greatly benefitted 
by attending the Summer Normal Institute con- 
ducted by Prof. Smith Ragsdale, and part with 
many fond memories of the pleasant time spent 
in the beautiful town of Salado, to retura to our 
work feeling better prepared to inspire the young 
with a love for knowledge, and to instruct them 
more successfully and agreeably. 

Resolved, That we tender Prof. Ragsdale our 
sincere and hearty thanks for the interest taken 
to promote the success of the Institute, much to 
our advantage; that ht has displayed marked 
ability in conducting this Institute, has shown 
himself conversant with the improved methods 
of teaching, and that he with skill imparts the 
same. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
sent the Trxas School JourMal, Galveston 
N'ews 2JiA 'Bthon Journal, for publication, also 
a copy be sent Hon. B. M. Baker, Secretary of 
Board of Education. 

Miss Addie Barton, 
Miss Beatrice Davis, 
H. A. Spencer, 
R. B. Halley, 

Committee. 



COUNTY ITEMS. 



[Teachers and school officers are respectfully 
and earnestly requested to send to the office of 
the Journal, at Houston, memoranda of the 
educational *' happenings" in their respective 
counties. We wish to know if a school tax has 
been ordered, and by what majority ; if a new 
school building is to be erected,' and what it will 
probably cost ; if there has been a change of 
teachers, and why, if the reason for the change 
is of public interest ; who is married, and to 
whom ; who has died, when and where, and who 
succeeds to the vacancy. Send us, for filing 
in the office for future reference, copies of your 
catalogues and reports.] 

Bosque County,— Prof. Waggoner has re- 
signed the priucipalship of the Morgan 'school. 
His successor has not yet been appointed. Prof. 
W. goes to Temple. 

Bell County. — Prof. Waggoner, of Morgan, 
has taken chaise of the Temple schools, and is 
superintending the erection of the school house. 
Temple is to be congratulated on her acquisi- 
tion. 

Brown County. — P. C. and M. E. Ragsdale 
/and J. A. £. Summers late of Hannibal City, 



Mo.) have taken Brownwood High School for 
next scholastic year; prospects good; 12T enroll- 
ed within free school scholastic age; repairs on 
the house, and patent desks furnished. W. F. 
Perry (and Carl Vincent of Fulton City, Mo.) 
will run the Co^gin Academy, one mile from 
Brownwood. Misses Mamie and Harriet Porter 
have charge of the musical department. 

Callahan County. — The High School of 
Baird is now under the control of L. Gould, 
A.M., and his son. The people of Baird are 
manifesting much interest in their school, and 
doubtless, with the faculty they have, will build 
up one of the first institutions of learning in the 

West Belle Plains College will begin its 

next session the first Mon lay in .September. Her 
prospects are brilliant. 

Cooke County. — Jno. A. Race has been 
elected Superintendent of the Gainesville Public 
Schools in the place of Jno. C. Brooks, who goes 
to Tyler. Prof. Race brings experience as well 
as scholarship to his work, having been for some 
time Superintendent of the schools at Moberly, 
Mo. He leaves Missouri with the regret of all 
her school men, for his work in that State has 
been for the past fifteen years an uninterrupted 
success. Missouri's State Superintendent, Hon. 
W. E. Coleman, recently remarked that in the 
departure of Prof. Race to a new field of labor, 
he felt a regret that would hardly have occurred 
had any other man in the educational work been 
called away. 

Denton County.— The Brooks' High School 
building has been enclosed by plank fence and 
neatly painted. The seminary has been p^ut in 
perfect order for the approaching opening. The 
town of Denton has $16,000 with which to build 
and furnish a town school house, but it will not 

be completed before the first of next year 

Miss Agnes Goode, one of Denton's respected 
teachers, has become a Mrs. Peters. 

Erath County. — Nearly all the rural dis- 
tricts are keeping a summer session this year. 
.... Prof. D. P. Deaver, principal of Palo Pinto 
High School, died June 13. . . .School prospects 
are belter for next year. 

Grayson County. — Prof. Foster, after a 
successful year at Collinsville, has returned to 
his native Slate, Tennessee. . .The public school 
buil ing at Sherman is progressing finely. ..Prof. 
N. Somerville, of Denison, has been elected 
Superintendent of the Sherman Schools. ...... 

We copy from the Denison Sunday Gazeteer : 
•* We congratulate our neighboring city of Sher- 
man upon securing the services of Mr. N. Som- 
erville as superintendent of their public schools. 
We would have much prefered to see him re- 
tained in Denison, but a majority of the City 
Council had their heads set upon a change and 
it was made, contrary, we verily believe, to the 
wishes of three-fourths at least of the patrons of 
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the school. It is certainly a high compliment to 
Mr. Somerville that he has been retained in oar 
public school system for the long period of seven 
years. Assuming charge when the schools had 
deteriorated from want of efficient management, 
he has remained to see them advanced to a posi- 
tion second to no other schools in the State. Dr. 
Sears, the agent of the Peabody Fund, visited 
our city in 1876, soon after Mr. Somerville got 
the schools well organized, and was so well 
pleased with their condition and prospects, that 
he appropriated from the funds in his hands an 
annual donation to assist in its maintenance for 
four years, amounting in all to $5,000. It was 
owing to Mr. Somerville's personal exertions that 
we secured the fund the last two years, without 
which the schools could not have been run to ex- 
ceed six months of the year. Mr. Somerville 
has had large and varied experience as an educa- 
tor, and we have no doubt will build up a graded 
system of schools in Sherman that will be a 
credit to the city, if he has the assistance due 
from its influential citizens A school com- 
pany has been organized and chartered at Whites- 
boro. This company has bought the school 
building in the town, and are improving to the 
, amount of $1,000. Professors Carlisle and Smith 
have been elected president and vice president 
of the new school for a term of, five years. 

Hood County. — The people of Granbury are 
• beginning to see the difference between teaching 
and mere ''school-keeping." The efficient work 
in the Granbury College, together with Prof. 
Dean's spirit and energy in .conductinc; the Nor- 
mal Institute, has raised the educational senti- 
ment at this place to a high standard. 

Hopkins County. — The schools of this county 
are in a thrivine condition. At Cherry Grove, 
T. B. Stewart has one of 74 pupils; H. Pember- 
ton, of Wiley University, one at Prim Hill, of 
35 pupils; and B. Penalton a good one at Pen- 
alton's School House, of 65 pupils. 

Howard County. — S. H. Cole as principal, 
and Mrs. H. W. Morgan as assistant, will have 
charge next term of the school at Big Springs. 
Prof. Cole is lately from McKinney, is a gradu- 
ate of the S. H. N. Institute, and has an envia- 
ble reputation as a teacher. 

Harris County. — The law requires that 
school communities in every county, to receive 
their pro rata of the school fund apportioned to 
each county, must present a petition for same, 
staling number of scholars, etc., which petition 
must l)e in the hands of the county judge by the 
1st of August. Where school communities fail 
to file said petition, the neglect or failure forfeits 
the right of the community thus derelict to any 
share of the school fund. Last year the amount 
received by Harris county from the State school 
fund was $3.77 per capita, and Judge Hamblen 
estimates that it will be considerably in excess of 
this amount for the coming year. Two more 



days are yet allowed by law for the filing of these 
petitions asking for public school advantages. 
There were fifty-nine school communities in 
Harris county last year, and by petitions in 
to-day four new ones have been established, 
which already increases the number to sixty-fonr, 
provided all that reported last session will report 
again this. The communities reporting to-day 
were thirty-five in number, with the following 
number of pupils reported for each community : 
Shiloh, (colored.) 52; Westfield, 38; Union Hall, 
83; Carsons, (colored.) 43; Cypress Creek, (col- 
ored,) 35; Huffman, 22; Smokeyville, (colored,) 
45; Baker, (colored.) 89; Dunman, (new commu- 
nity,) 15; Clinton, (colored,) 18; Willow, 25; 
Pleasant Ark, (colored, new community,) 26; 
Hargrave, (new community,) 34; Spring Branch, 
85; Red Bluff, 88; Carpenter's Bavou, 22; Hart- 
man. 24; Cypress Creek, (colored,) 25; Mount 
Pleasant, (colored,) 41; Lynchburg, (new,) 12; 
French Settlement, 40; Bayland, 85; Cedar 
Bayou, 74; White Oak, 42; Courtney. 28; Higgs, 
20; Harrisburg, 88; Harrishurg, (colored,) lo9; 
Upper Brays Bayou, 28; White. 25; Lees, 12; 
Coleman, (colored.) 16; Oates, 11; Bear Creek, 
42; Brays Bayou, 16. Small gains are noticeable 
in nearly every one of the above communities. 
The scholastic population of the county last year, 
outside of the city, was 1798; this year it is 2221 
— an increase of 428. 

Jefferson County. — The public free schools 
of Beaumont are now under control of the City 
Council. The change was made at a recent 
election held for that purpose. 

Johnson County. — The whole number of 
teachers in attendance on the Summer Normal 
Institute of the 31st Senatorial District, held at 
Alvarado, was 31; the average attendance was 
16X days. In the competitive examinations for 
scholarships in the Sam Houston Normal Insti- 
tute, out of eighteen applicants, the following 
were successful : Mr. A. Drummond graded 
96 >^; Mr. A. R. Roberts, 95; Mr. J. B. Stan- 
ford, 91 «^; Miss Mattie Wood, 90. 

Lamar County. — The Normal was well at- 
tended, and has left a good impress on. The 
city authorities will wtlhhoki the school fund for 
one year more, tind then we shall have money 
enough to erect a building and go ahead with the 
public schools. 

McCULLOCH County. — Camp San Saba has 
one of the best schools in West Texas. It is 
conducted by Prof. John W. Hunter, an expe- 
rienced teacher, who has supplied his school 
rooms with everything needed in the line of 
leaching. Although considered a frontier school, 
we have all the facilities found in first class 
schools in older Slates. The schools closed June 
15, with 84 matriculates. Will reopen Septem- 
ber 3d. Prof. Young is conducting the schoo 
at Brady City with marked success. Bette^ 
schools and better teachers is what our peopl'^ 
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demand. We want no more "community jump- 
ers/* but we want professional teachers. 

Milam County. — The public schools and the 
German-American Academy of Rockdale, are to 
begin work on September 3d. The construction 
of the public school building is being delayed for 
the want of a contractor. Besides the pnxieeds 
of $10,000 worth of bonds, the school board pro- 
pose to use $1300 of the money available for the 
support of the schools for building purposes, and 
thus reduce the school year to seven months — a 
very injudicious act. 

McLennan County. — The Board of Trustees 
of Waco Female College have determined to 
renovate the entire building. This will cost 
$1,000 or $1,500. 

Navarro County. — The Summer Normal, 
conducted by Maj. W. A. Banks, closed July 27. 
There were enrolled 35 teachers, but the daily 
attendance was never more than half that, often 
less. Some of thfe schools of the county have 
just closed, others are just beginning a new term. 
The public schools of Corsicana will reopen the 
first Monday in September. The old corps of 
teachers, with one exception, was reelected. We 
enrolled last year 680 pupils, and will doubtless 
enroll more this year. 

Nueces County. — The schools of Nueces 
county are becoming better every year. In Cor- 
pus Christi Prof. Lackey will open his school in 
September, assisted by Prof. G. M. Beard, a 
graduate of the S. IL N. I. Mr. J. D. Mere- 
dith will have his female college ready for occu- 
pancy by September. Besides these, Mrs. Conk- 
lin will open a private school soon. Miss Susie 
Vaughan, a graduate of the S. H. N. I , from 
Corpus Christi, will teach at Ft. Ewell the ensu- 
ing year. 

Polk County. — 'i here are one hundred chil- 
dren within the free school age enrolled on the 
list belonging to the Moscow Masonic High 
School. Prof. Winston, the former principal of 
the school, has, we learn, retired from the pro- 
fession. There is an effort being made to or- 
ganize a Teachers* Institute for this, Tyler and 
Jasper counties. 

Parker County. — W. B. Merrell has resign- 
ed his place in the Weatherford school to take 
charge of the school at Kuter, Wise county. 
Miss Nannie Harrison, of Greenville, will take 
his place. She is a lady of very rare scholarship, 

literary attainments and teaching ability 

T. G, Harris has resigned the superintendency 
of the Weatherford public schools, and W. Y. 
Taylor has been elected as his successor. The 
resignation of Prof. Harris occasioned great sur- 
prise and no little consternation in Weatherford. 
The Board of Trust* es and City Council believed 
that Prof. Harris would retain the position, and 
claim they were carrying out his suggestions and 
recommendations regarding the schools, and that 



his resignation at this time is specially unfortu- 
nate. It appears that nothing had been said 
about Prof. Harris remaining, and he decided 
that he could not afford to remain at the salary 
offered. School trustees will soon learn that 
there is a demand in Texas for first class work 
in the .school room, and that first class teachers 
must be paid good salaries. 1 caching in Texas 
is now a profession, not a make-shift, a step to 
something better. A teacher is on the plane 
with the divine, the physician and the attorney, 
and as first class work is paid for in other pro- 
fessions, so will first class work in the school 
room be paid for. Prof. Taylor is a worthy suc- 
cessor to Prof. Harris, and the people of Weath- 
erford are to be congratulated that their schools 
will be in charge of such an able teacher. 

Robertson County. — On July 6th, Calvert 
voted unanimously for the local tax for the sup- 
port of public free schools. The trustees have 
issued bonds for the purpose of erecting and fur- 
nishing school buildings. The main building 
will contain eight rooms ; the freedmen's build- 
ing six rooms. The entire cost of buildings, 
furniture and apparatus, is to be not less than 
$12,000. The trustees are putting forth the 
most vigorous efforts to get the buildings in 
readiness for the commencement of the schools 
on December 1st. 

Smith County. — The educational outlook of 
Smith county at present is very flattering. J. C. 
Brooks, of Tennessee, an accomplished gentle- 
man and educator, has been elected Superintend- 
ent of the Tyler Public Schools, now entering 
on the second year of their existence. Cham- 
wood Institute, long presided over by J. T. Hand, 
has been purchased for the establishing of a 
Presbyterian College, first term to open first of 

September next Professors Cross and 

McBride, of Mt. Sylvan, have erected a $2000 
school building, and furnished it with patent 
desks and other modern school appliances. Prof. 
Cross is a i»raduate of the Tennessee State Nor- 
mal College At a large and enthusiastic, 

meeting of the citizens of Starrville, held on the 
21st of July, a committee consisting of Messrs. 
A. F. Butler, H. C. Huggins and W. O. Kay, 
was appointed to confer with and secure the sei- 
vices of a competent young teacher for the com- 
ing year. The academy at this place is a large, 
elegant and commodious building, and the peo- , 
pie say they intend making it one of the most 

convenient in the State. Omen is the biappy; , 

possessor of a first class boarding school under 
the management of Prof. Orr, of the University 
of Virginia, and Prof. Long, of the Tennessee 

State Normal College The country schools 

now in session, are mostly in charge, of trained 
teachers from Hunisville or Nashville, aaid are 
doing more real substantial good > than ever bci* < 

fore Prof. E. G. Littlejohn, of this county, 

who has been teaching in the Galveston schools, 
returned home some weeks ago to spend his va- 
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cation. He is loud in his praises of the Island 
City and her system of schools. Prof. Littlejohn 
is a graduate of the University of Nashville, and 
we congratulate Galveston on having secured his 
services. 

Tarrant County. — The long controversy at 
Forth Worth has been settled by the reelection 
of Alex. Hogg as superintendent. 

Tyler County. — The commencement exer- 
cises of the Huntington Institute, which closed 
on Wednesday evening, forms an eventful epoch 
in the history of our thriving little city. On Mon- 
day were examined the primary classes, compos- 
ed of the bright little ones, whose faces beamed 
with intelligence as they gave evidence of their 
youthful progress. Tuesday the more advanced 
classes showed to the visitors that their labors 
for the promotion of education had not been 
spent in vain. The exercises for Wednesday 
began with an examination of the history class, 
which passed ofif with credit to the participants. 
The English grammar class was examined next, 
and the students in this class showed plainly that 
they had not only mastered the text book used, 
but, by the help of their teacher, had gone even 
farther, and were familiar with the various other 
authors and their modes of becoming good gran- 
marians. The class in algebra coming next in 
order, was thoroughly examined, and the mem- 
bers of this class exhibited to all that they under- 
stood algebra as perfectly, perhaps, as is possible. 
Last but not least, came the Latm class ; the stu- 
dents of this class first showed a familiarity with 
the grammar and the rules for syntax, and were 
then drilled in the reader, where they displayed 
a proficiency not always attained in so short a 
time, and a proficiency well worthy to be envied. 
And now a word for the teachers, whose arduous 
labors have promoted the progress of Woodville's 
aspiring youth. Prof. L. L. Singleton, the prin- 
cipal of the Institute, and a teacher of ability and 
renown, began his work in the interests of edu- 
cation at this pbce last March, and so perfect 
was he in his profession, that he soon won the 
esteem of his scholars, who were ever more than 
willing to go at his bidding, with rapid strides, 
down the road to success. Prof. Singleton has 
been assisted in his educational labors by the 
accomplished Miss Cordelia Slade, a lady of 
ability as a teacher, who has acquitted herself 
with honor in the interests of education at this 
place. Judging from the past, it is only a mat- 
ter of time, and that in the very near future, 
when the Huntington Institute will be the finest 
establishment of learning in Southeast Texas. 

Taylor Coukty.—P. M. Barnes has been 
unanimously reelected principal of the North Ab- 
ilene schools, and every one is contented and 
happy — principal, patrons and pupils. Mrs. 
Barnes is spending the vacation at her old home 

in Lexington, Ky Prof. C unnmgh^im will 

have chaise of the South Abilene schools next 
term. Prof. Cunningham comes to Abilene from 



California, where he has been teaching for sev- 
eral years. We are glad to welcome him to 

Texas J. N. Ellis, of the Buffalo Gap 

High School, has been Nrrth during vacation ; 
he was to return by September 1st. J. H. Beau- 
champ will be associated with Prof. Ellis in the 
management < f the Buffalo Gap school, and will 
be associated with his brother in a sheep ranch 
of goodly proportions. If Prof. Beauchamp 
succeeds as well with his ranch venture as he 
invariably does with his school, the success of 
the Beauchamp brothers will be phenomenal 
even among the successes of the sheep men of 
the Abilene district. 

Washington County.— Prof. W. H. Flynn, 
formerly of St. Mary's University, Galveston, 
has been elected Principal of the Brenham High 

School, at $1,000 per year Supt. Jay E. 

McC^uire has been reelected Superintendent of 
the Brenham schools, with an increase of $200 

in salary Brenham bought the furniture of 

het new school building, amounting to nearly 
$1,400, of Wilkins & Adey, Houston. There 
were nine sample desks from nearly as many 
different firms on the ground. The committee 
selected the *' Paragon " as the best desk for the 

least money Dr. Luther, of Baylor Female 

College, spent a short vacation in Boston and 

vicinity Dr. W. C Crane, of the Baylor 

Male College, Independence, visited different 
parts of the State in the interest of his school. 

OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Barnes' New Arithmetics, by Jos. Ficklin, 
Ph. D. This is a two-book series, meeting the 
demands of both the new and the old teachers. 
Based on the fact that Arithmetic is a science, 
the author proceeds to teach it as a science. It 
is simple, clear, concise, and has one feature 
that teachers all like — an abundance of excellent, 
practical examples under every subject. Each 
step leads up to the next in an easy, natural 
manner, and while the why as well as the how is 
in.sisled upon, thoroughness seems to be a pre- 
vailing idea. These books are evidently aimed 
at satisfying the increasing demand of progressive 
teachers for "text books which will help the 
student to acquire the greatest amount of practi- 
cal and useful knowledge of a subject by the 
smallest expenditure of time, labor and money." 
At the same time he recc^nizes that hard study 
is the only royal road to success in education. 
His treatment of fractions and decimals is espe- 
cially lucid and thorough ; in denominate num- 
bers he has weeded out fearlessly all that is use- 
less and obsolete, and inserted much that is 
practical instead. We have not space to enu- 
merate more of its excellent characteristics, so 
advise teachers to examine it for themselves. 
One of the best arithmetics in the market, it will 
speedily work its way into our best schools. 
That the author is a leading Western educator, 
speaks volumes for the book« 
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:E who has 

learned to 

speak, to read 

"M^ and to write 

this native 
language with clear- 
ness, ease and dis- 
patch, who is mas- 
ter of the ordinary 
business mathematics of every day life, 
who is familiar with commercial geog- 
raphy, elementary science, and the his- 
tory of his own State and country, who 
has learned to observe closely, to rea- 
son correctly, to think rapidly and ac- 
curately for himself, and who, above 
all, is moral, well behaved, cleanly, 
courteous, reliable, diligent, and zeal- 
ous in duty's cause, a lover of God and 
of his fellows, has not only laid the 
foundation of a good education, but is, 
in reality, already well educated. 

So, in substance, with some additions, 
said Mr. Everett: and Mr. Everett was 
right. 



The course of study that will turn 
out boys and girls, men and women, so 
educated, is the curriculum for our 
schools. 

The curriculum is a means to an end; 
knowing that end or object, and appre- 
ciating its value, it will not be so diffi- 
cult to devise the means. 

Apart from the course of study, how- 
ever, much, very much, almost every- 
thing, depends upon the teacher; he is 
the life, the soul of the school — the 
moulder and fashioner of the minds 
and souls committed to his training. 

Can a system of tactics, however 
well known and practiced, convert a 
body of men into an efficient army? 
Must there not be officers, " true and 
tried," leaders, inspirers, in whom the 
soldiers have confidence and reliance 
as in a quasi providence, whom all sub- 
ordinates love and respect? A German 
tactician complained that Germany 
lost a battle because the commanding 

general did not order "right shoulder 
forward ! " Bah ! 
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More than any other being does a 
teacher need a '' wise and understand- 
ing heart " to come in, go out, and 
walk before his charge— setting thetn 
in language, manners, habits and asso- 
ciations, in moral port and manly bear- 
ing, a good example, and filling them 
with all noblest aspiration and inspira- 
tion. 

" Sire," said a sturdy English school- 
master, to his sovereign lord, the king, 
** Sire, you will please remove your hat 
and appear uncovered before my 
school. My pupils must not know a 
superior to their teacher." 



If not the first gentleman in the com- 
munity, the teacher should be second to 
none, but always the equal of the best- 

An impersonal school, if the term be 
allowable, is not only an impossibility, 
it is an absurdity. 

No details as tx) courses of study are 
here given, but the writer wishes to 
state, with all emphasis possible, that 
too much attention cannot be paid to 
training in good morals, gentle man- 
ners, and practical, unselfish useful- 
ness, the only foundation for which is 
the theory of God and man as taught 
in the Bible. 



NOTES ON READING. ^/ 



<" 



FROM * 'TALKS BEFORE THE BRENHAM SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL. 




I. 



O SUBJECT, is of more importance in' school* work than reading. No 
other subject occupies so much of the teacher's time. In no other sub- 
ject are such poor results obtained and so tnirch time wasted. 
The subject naturally separates into two branches, silent, and oral reading. 
Silent Reading has been defined as ** the act of getting or apprehending 
thought from written or printed \Kords arranged in sentences." 

Oral Reading is giving oral expression to the thoughts so gotten or appre- 
hended. 

i I. Perception. 
Silent Reading. — Necessary Operations. < 2. Conception. 

( 3. Mental Assimilation, 
^i. Training the senses to rapid action. 

2. Forming rapid comparisons. 

ia. Mentally. 

3. Reproducing the thought. < b. Orally. 

( c. By writing. 

Train the senses, especially sight, to rapid and accurate action. Have a 
pupil look out of the window for a moment, and then tell you what he saw ; 
glance at a picture, and then describe it; glance d.t one, two, three, or more 
lines of a reading lesson, and then express the thought. Have him describe 
the likenesses and differences of objects at which he has glanced. See to it 
that the matter which the class is reading, is within their comprehension. 
Lead them to use the dictionary intelligently. Use every means in your power 
to cultivate the perceptions, conceptions, and the mental assimilation. 

The power to read r^^pidly and well silently, must precede all true efforts at 



II. How Attained. 
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oral reading. Silent reading is far more important than oral reading. Teach 
pupils to look at a sentence and get the thought the same as when they hear 
a sentence. In other words, they should be taught, not to "read to themselves," 
but to look and get the thought the same as they listen and get it. 

ORAL READING. 

r I. Position of the body. 

T TT- J TT** 2. Breathing. 

I. Vocal Utterance, \ \ a. Tone. 

3. Voice, j ^ pjj^i^ 

1. Control of body. 

2, While sitting. 

TT r* ^ • V While standing. 

II. Expression. ^ J Condition. 

5. Motion. 

6. Control of the emotions. 

When the thought is once in the mind of the child and thoroughly assimila- 
ted, the expression of it in vocal sounds becomes a very simple matter if the 
different parts of the body are in proper position and under control. 

Vocal utterance depends first, upon the action of the lungs in supplying the 
air ; second, upon the movement of the vocal organs in giving correct expres- 
sion to the pulsations of air. That the lungs and vocal organs may act cor- 
rectly, an erect, and easy position of the body is necessary. When such a 
position is attained, proper breathing must take place. 

The tones and pitch of the human voice should be cultivated. Teach the use 
of each in expressing joy, fear, sorrow, anger, and the other passions. Any 
work on elocution will give divisions and examples of the tones and pitch. 

Again, the good reader must have control pver the body. No one can read 
well when the knees are knocking together, when the ** heart comes into the 
throat," or when swinging to and fro, like a man on a ship at sea. It is 
evident that the body must be in proper condition in order to improve in oral 
reading. 

The movements of the body and the gestures (if there be any) must be grace- 
ful, and in harmony with the thought expressed. Control of the emotions, and 
the power to express by the eye, the face, position, etc., the different passions, 
is of as much importance in good reading as control of the various tones of 
the voice to express the same. 

The most important part of teaching reading is generally neglected, /. ^., 
teaching pupils how to 

STUDY THE LESSON. 

I. The Author, II. Subject Matter. 

1. Birth. I. History. 

2. Childhood. 2. Kind. 

3. Manhood. 3. Thought. 

4. Death. 4. Pronunciation. 

5. Works. 5. Spelling. 

This outline makes the author the subject of special investigation, and it is 
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for the reason that the more the pupils know of him the deeper will be their 
interest in the selection under discussion. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that the most powerful influences in the 
school is the personnel of the teacher author, or of others who have relations 
with the children. Hiiake the children realize that the auth )r was once as small 
as they are now, that there was a time when he could read or write no better 
than they. First give the class a little talk about the time and place of birth 
of the author, something about his parents, incidents of his childhood, and a 
general view of his life, death, and works. Require them to reproduce and read 
this for their next lesson, and also to And out more of the details of his history 
from biography, encyclopedia, scholars, etc. This work may take a week, bet- 
ter take two than proceed without doing it. 

When they are ready to study the selection, give them its history — when, 
where, and under what circumstances it was written, why it was so named; then 
the kind, whether poetry or prose, and the class of either to which it belongs; 
then, if the piece be difficult, give them a few of the leading thoughts in simple 
language. If they have previously been taught the use of the dictionary, they 
are now in condition to study their reading lesson. 

RECITATION. 

1 jy J* ' S ^ — ''^^^ minutes practice in tone. 

1. rreltmtnary. ^ j— Two minutes practice in articulation. 

r f Birth. 

Childhood. 
Manhood. 
Death. 
2 — Works. — Names of the most important ones. 
3 — Position or rank among authors. 

r I— Title. 
2 — History, 
3 — Kind. 
4_Thought. 
5 — Pronunciation. 
6 — Reading. 

Here is work enough for several recitations. Begin in the outline to-morrow 
where it is left to-day, unless it is desired to give a partial review before tak- 
ing up the advance work. If the class is large, assign different subjects for in- 
vestigation and composition ; for instance, give one the birth and parents of the 
author, another childhood, etc. Remember, thought controls expression. 
Hence do not require pupils to imitate your voice, pauses, emphasis, and in- 
flection. Neither try to teach expression by means of periods, commas, excla- 
mations, etc. The capital at the beginning, and the punctuation at the close 
of a sentence, have one object, namely, to assist the reader in getting the 
thought. Many an otherwise good reader has been ruined by being told that 
his " voice must fall at a period." 

Teach, not only how to read, but what to read ; and your work is still a fail- 
ure if the pupil is not so interested that he will read in a systematic manner out 
of school, and after his school days are ended. Y. 
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A SOLUTION 



Of Probletn given by John M. Richardson in August Number. 



63 is difference of squares of swal- 
lows taken by each gentleman and his 
lady. Then 63 divided by the differ- 
ence of swallows taken by the gentle- 
man and lady equals the sum of swal- 
lows t iken. 

The integral factors of 63 are— 

d s 

I and 63 
3 and 21 
7 and 9 
These smaller factors must be diflfer- 

ence of swallows, and the iarger the 

sum of swallows taken by gentlemen 

and their ladies. But Willie alone 

took 23 more than Sallie ; therefore he 

and his lady took the sum of 63 and 

difference i. Harry took 11 more than 

Lou; therefore he and lady took more 

than the 9, so they took the sum of 21 

with difference 3. 

That leaves for Fred and lady the 

sum 9, with difference 7. 



Express thus : d s 

Willie and his lady 1X63 

Harry and his lady 3X21 

Fred and his lady 7X 9 

The sums and differences being given 
we find : 

Willie took 32 His lady 31 

Harry took 31 His lady 8 

Fred took 8 His lady r 

Will took 23 more than Sallie. By 
inspection, we see Willie took 23 more 
than the lady with Harry. Therefore, 
Sillie is with Harry, Harry 11 more 
than liou He took also 11 more than 
the lady with Fred , therefore Lou is 
with Fred. This leaves Sue to go with 
Willie. Result : 

Willie took -Kz and Sue 31. 
Harry took 12 and Sallie 9. 
Fred took 8 and Lou i. 

A. U. C. 
Waco, August 27, 1883. 



ANOTHER SOLUTION. 



Let X = the number of swallows 
taken by each gentleman; and y = 
the number of swallows taken by each 

lady. 

Then, from the conditions, 
(I) x*-y*=63, or(2) (x+y) (x-y) = 
63x1=21x3=9x7. 

From (2), 
(3) x^+y^=63, and (4) x»-y* = l ; or, 
(5) x"+y" = 21. and (6) x"-y"=3; or, 
(7) x'"+y"> = 9, and (8) x'"-y'" = 7. 

Comparing, first (3) and (4), next 
(5) and (6), and then (7) and (8), there 



will result. 

(9) x^=32 and v'=31; 
(10)x"=12andy"=9; 

(11) x»^=8 and y'"=L 

Now. since x' — y" = 23. and x"--y'" 
= 11, it must have been Willie who 
** shipped " 32 '* seas ;" Harry, 12 ; 
Fred, 8; Sallie, 9; Lou. I; and Sue, 

3!. 

Again, since 

(12) (32)*-(3l)*=(li)*- (9)«=(8)*- 

(1)*=63, Willie must have escorted 

Sue; Harry, Sallie; and Fred, Lou. 

J. M. R. 
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TEXT BOOKS AND EDUCATED MEN'S OPINIONS OF THEM. 

J. E. MURRAY. 




DISTINGUISHED Senator from 
one of the m^st populous and 
intelligent districts of central 
Texas, in a conversation with sev- 
eral of his admirers, including myself, 
talking of the constitutional amend- 
ments, argued so uncompromisingly 
what I think an erroneous opinion 
concerning text books, that I believe it 
demands a place in the Journal — es- 
pecially as several professional teach- 
ers have the same erroneous opinion. 
The Senator affirms that any sei of 
the many popular text books can ^pe 
used to equal advantage with any 
other set. In support of this, he says 
he has taught several different text 
books on Arithmetic, Algebra, English 
Grammar, etc., and that he could see 
no difference in the advancement his 
classes made. 

He was led to express this opinion 
by discussing the cost of text books to 
the State, and favoring the opinion 
that the State should appoint a com- 
mittee to compile, rhould get a patent 
on, and publish its own text books. 
When questioned as to the danger of 
poor text books, he advanced the first 
mentioned opinion. 

For my own opinion's sake, I give 
my views to any who feel interest 
enough to read them. 

Moral courage is to be kindled, 
judgment developed, the perceptive 
powers trained, the powers for analyz- 
ing and comparing exercised, and all 
true teachers will place these first ; but 
memory must also be cultivated. Too 
many teachers place memory first. 



These are rote teachers. They point 
out so many pages and say ''get that." 
The pupils commit the lesson to mem- 
ory. How ? They repeat it again and 
again till it can be recited by memory. 
What by memory? Words, not ideas. 
They were not studying ideas. The 
teacher told them *' to get " so many 
pages, and they '* got it." But the 
teacher who understands teaching as 
well as the subject he is to teach, tells 
his class to take a certain topic— a 
division of the subject — and get all the 
information on that topic they can find. 
He informs the class that the text 
book will give information and meth- 
ods of searching for it. The pupils 
have to exercise their judgment in 
choosing what is important and in un- 
derstanding what is meant. In finding 
out from a group of words what they 
want, the perceptives are used, culti- 
vated. They classify what they thus 
learn, thereby improving the analytical 
powers. Nor is memory idle in all this 
work. Their efforts to understand aid 
memory to retain When we arrange 
and classify any set of facts, we re- 
member them. When we have trouble 
finding out facts, they are impressed 
on the memory. 

Now 1 have no disposition to argue 
books before teachers, but acknowl- 
edge that a good teacher with a poor 
book is better than a poor teacher with 
a good book. But is it not plain that 
if the text books are correctly arrang- 
ed, their topics classified so as to lead 
the pupil from the known to the uja^-r 
known, every step thoroughly graded, 
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that it will have a strong tendency to 
counteract the influence of the many 
poor teachers we are bound to have 
for some time, and also serve to assist 
the good teacher, wh-o is always crowd- 
ed with work ? 

I assert that a man who h<is not 
made text books a study for the last 
ten years, is incapable of judging a 
good book much less of compiling 
one. Compare Robinson's First Book 
in Arithmetic, Shorter Course, with 



Robinson's Primary Arithmetic, Pro- 
gressive Course. When I say compare, 
I mean to teach a class in each the 
same time, adopting the method of 
each book. The first is an application 
of the Grube method, the second the 
old method improved. Several other 
works might be mentioned in which 
the same comparison would meet the 
same result. We challenge any teacher 
to make the above experiment and re- 
port the result to the Journal. 



FROM MY OLD NOTE BOOK. 



To the School Journal : 

Looking over an old note book I 
found the following jottings : '* Prin- 
cipal late 12 minutes, and did not 
open school until 9:06 — just six min- 
utes after the right time. The morn- 
ing being cold, h^ took the time to 
warm himself. All of his assistants 
were in their places ready, waiting for 
the signal, to begin work. Result: 
disarrangement of the programme for 
the morning. Three pupils who came 
late could not be noticed, for it would 
have appeared like a commentary on 
the principal's conduct. In the after- 
noon the same thing occurred More 
pupils were late. The principal's bad 
habit had affected the classes through- 
out the school. The stream was pois- 
oned at the fountain." Again a few 
days later, the record shows this note: 
*' School closed, 16 minutes after the 
regular hour for dismissal. The prin- 
cipal detained all, because he had not 
completed an explanation to his own 
class. Thus, six subordinates suffer, 
because the principal lacks system, and 
consideration. 11 ow would this do in 
a factory ? " 



Here is a later extract: '*The prin- 
cipal reprimanded JMiss for failure 

to carry out his instructions — this in 
presence of her pupils too. This was 
unpardonable, causing pupils to be di- 
vided, some losing respect for Miss 

, and others, sympathizing with 

her, losing respect for him." 
*' The principal, coming late, and 
'finding his school opened by the vice- 
principal, was in a bad humor the rest 
of the day. About the middle of the 
session, as a relief,, the teacher of one 
of the grades had allowed her class a 
three minutes rest, with permission to 
converse in a gentlemanly manner as 
she often had done before with good 
effect. Seeing the talking through the 
glass partitions, and not waiting to in- 
quire into it, he walked into her room^ 
rattan in hand, «vhipped two of the 
talkers, reprimanded the class for their 
disorder, and reproved thereby the 
teacher. Of course the children were 
up in arms for her, and cordially de- 
spised him. At times severe, he ruled 
with keen rattan, anci .lad perfect qui- 
et — the order of repression ; then, ab- 
sent-minded, attending to other than 
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legitimate school work, (reading pa- 
pers, writing letters, etc.,) his unbri- 
dled class laughed, talked, threw spit- 
balls, 'made faces' at pupils in other 
rooms, and idled awav time till the 
closing hour would bring the welcome 
*take the same lessons for to-morrow.'" 
Setting the example of tardiness, he 
held teachers and pupils who came 
late to a strict account. 



Principals sometimes forget that they 
once were subordinates, and then for- 
get at the same time many courtesies 
they ought to extend to their inferiors. 
Yet, courtesy always pays. Pupils 
should be reached through their teach- 
ers. This strengthens the teacher's 
power, and conduces to good order. 
The pupil does not then look beyond 
the teacher to a higher power, s. e. m. 
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ORATORY. 

ITS DECLINE— THE CAUSE AND REMEDY. 

J. W. MITCHELL. 



[An Address delivered before the pupils of the State Normal School at Houston, July 20. 1883.] 




RATORY is an art— an art in 
contradistinction to a science. 
It is an art, because it accords 
to the definition of art, which is know- 
ledge applied to production, while 
science terminates in mere knowing. 
In other words, science is determina- 
tive, and art is creative. The creative 
power of this art is eloquence and elo- 
cution, which, in all their parts and 
conjoined, produce oratory, which is 
the art of perfect discourse. To its 
acquirement belongs the necessity of 
mastering those two component parts 
— eloquence and elocution. 

Eloquence is the soul or animated 
principle of discourse, the expression 
of the passions of the soul in speech. 
It is acquired in the formation of char- 
acter, in the modelling of nature, in ed- 
ucation. But its extent is marked by 
genius and talent to a great or less de- 
gree. 

Elocution is the embodying form or 
representative power depending upon 
exterior accomplishments and in the 
cultivation of the organs of speech 
and action. Upon it depends the force 
of discourse, its effect'and success. It 
is, in fact, the integral part oi the art 
itself. It is the vocal interpreter of the 
inward workings of the mind. It is the 
process of delivery. The decline of 



oratory is no mystery, and should not 
be a matter of great surprise when 
the causes of its decay are consid- 
ered and examined. Some of the 
causes which tended to its degen- 
eracy are natural, and but the inevi- 
table result of progress, while others 
spring only from neglect and indiffer- 
ence. In its infantile perfection it 
was the only means by which the 
knowledge of a single mind— the pas- 
sions of a single heart, was communi- 
cated to thousands. This, in itself 
enacted its importance, and this im- 
portance tended greatly to its perfec- 
tion. It then performed all the labors 
which the press now perform, and 
served as the mode of communication 
between the different classes, which is 
now furnished by the intercourse of 
modern society, all of which tend to 
decrease the former necessity for ora- 
tors. But still the causes which have 
produced such utter imbecility in the 
art are the same which Tacitus as- 
cribed centuries ago, just after the de- 
cline of ancient eloquence. He did 
not then, nor can we now credit it to 
a dearth of men, nor did he credit it to 
the decay of talents, which we cannot 
but feel is. in a very great measure, 
the cause of much of this fatal effect 
at present. But we can well apply now 
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wVat he gave then as the true cause of 
declihe. Says he : 

:' The true cai^ses are the dissipation 
of our young men, the inattention of 
parents, the ignorance of those who pre- 
tend to give instruction, and the total 
neglect of ancient discipline." 

In fine, the art has lost its eminence 
for want of cultivation, for the want 
of competent instructors, and the only 
way to check this evil and restore ora- 
tory to anything like its former prestige 
(it can never return to its ancient im- 
portance and perfection) is to have the 
teachers taught, and let them persevere 
in the restoration of this art, as they 
do in the maintenance and advance- 
ment of others. 

So much by the way of preface. Now 
let us look at the subject practically. 
The " Americans are a peculiarly 
speech-loving and speech-making peo- 
ple. Men who can speak and the mul- 
titude who merely think they can, avail 
themselves of every decent pretext, 
from the inauguration of a president 
to the presentation of a cane, for an 
address or oration, or more modestly, 
but not less lengthy, a few remarks." 
But what is the result of these occa- 
sions, compared to what would have 
been the result at other times and ages? 
The difference is too great to be com- 
pared. Visit your forums, your politi- 
cal and legislative assemblies, and 
what have we there? True, many 
speeches ^nd speech-makers, but would 
that they were less in number, and bet- 
ter in quality. Listen to them I They 
will ascend to the highest pitch of what 
they suppose iseloqueht oratory — but 
great is the fall therefrom ! It is like 
a man upon a dizzy height, where to 
remain is starvation, and to descend is 
death. To remain where the wings of 
the '* spread eagle " has carried them 
is to starve for lack of words. There 
is no alternative; fall they must; and 
down they come with the velocity of a 
collapsed balloon into a comical heap. 
Visit the bars of our courts, and what 
do we see? The juries laughing at the 



feeble attempts of lawjrers to operate 
by senseless ha^r^ngues,, ^uppn their 
passions and feelings, t;hat they may 
disregard their sense anfi. judgment. 
Tread lightly, and go wiflj ,me 90W to 
our sanctuaries, where the t)jvine Worjd 
is spoken ^nd read, and what do we 
find there ? Imbecility and degenera- 
cy and marked decay i senior e apparent 
here than. elsewhere. We fin dthe ex- 
ponent of faith talking tp sleepy .con- 
gregations, because they talk so badly. 
You will hear the mini^t^r tell you, 
when he enters the chancel: "The 
Lord is in Bis holy Temple ;, let all the 
earth keep silence before him," in the 
same tojie, with the same gesture and 
expression, and with the same impres- 
sion, that he will tell you that this is 
the day in which the annual collection 
is made for paupers in India, or mis- 
sionaries in Africa. Where beautiful 
services in the church are in vogueand 
to be read, it will be done in such, a 
sing-song, hurried and abominable 
style that it loses not only its effect, but 
its impression, and still ministers may 
have all qatural endowments of voice 
and intellect, and be able to split a 
theological hair in a h^lf , dozen parts, 
but when they come to the delivery of 
their discourse they are 

Awkward, embarrassed, stiff, without the skill 
Of moving gracefully, or standing stijl — 
Blessed wiih all other requisites to please, 
He wants the striking elegance of ease. 

Is not this Sitate of affairs deplorable, 
and should be a matter of deep con- 
cern and remedy ? Bui how are these 
evils to be remedied ? It is the prov- 
ince of you teachers to do it. It is for 
you, upon all these occasions, to pro- 
duce, instead of garbled attempts, per- 
fect discourses. And now arises the 
question of how is this to be performed? 
What is requisite to the production of 
a perfect discourse? That I can only 
answer by a brief and imperfect out- 
line, and with a dislike to enter the 
discussion of siich an important and 
fulsome subject; in the faqe of the fact • 
that it is the subject for many and a 
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series of lectures, instead of one. 

As I have intimated, oratory is the 
art of discourse, and discourse is but 
the expression, by speech, of our 
thoughts and the thoughts of others 
(mostly others.) There is. as. is well 
known, a natural congruity between 
thought ard its expression — and its 
proper oral expression is oratory^-but 
what, from lack of cultivation, has de- 
generated into mere ** speech-making." 
Discourses, as is well known, are in- 
tended to be read or spoken to the 
persons addressed, instead of being 
read by them, and are now classified 
and called orations, addresses, ser- 
mons, speeches, and lectures. Now 
the first and principal requirement of 
all discourses is to know what to say; 
the next is how to say it. The first re- 
quisite is obtained ard depends upon 
the general training and education, the 
full mastery of subjtcts, the force and 
habit of thought, ard the power of 
knowledge — and to these ends must be 
laid the foundation of a substantial 
education and general information. 
There must be feeling, also, which is 
indispensable in impassioned, argu- 
mentative, explanatory, and everv spe- 
cies of discourse. The emotions and 
passions of the soul are the true inspi- 
rators of eloquence, as well as of poe- 
try, music, painting, sculpture, and all 
the aesthetic arts. 

To produce feeling it is necessary to 
cultivate meditation, the sensibilities, 
the exercise of the imagination, and 
above all, the formation of a right mor- 
al character. With these will follow 
earnestness another essential ingredi- 
ent to eloquence arc one of its prin- 
cipal sources. Her< e, I repeat, all 
these attair>n!( nts ( < pend upon the 
early moral arc inte.iectual training of 
the young, which, in its turn, depends 
upon you teachers, you instructors of 
the young. 

And now we have reached the con- 
sideration of that most important fac- 
tor of all, delivery, which is to dis- 
course what {.iitcrmance is to music. 



All the eminent orators have ascribed 
the very greatest importance to a good 
delivery. Demosthenes, the very high- 
est authority, when asked what was of 
the first importance in oratory, ans- 
wered. ** Action;" and, being asked 
what was next in importance, replied 
again ''Action;'' and, being asked 
what was the third degree in import- 
ance, still answered, *• Action. " He 
meant by action what we mean by de- 
livery, and his opinion is coincided in 
by Cicero, who, by many, has been 
considered the peer of any orator or 
rhetorician. Upon this subject he says: 
"All the parts of oratory succeed as 
they are delivered. Delivery, I say, 
has the sole and supreme power in or- 
atory. Without it a speaker of the 
greatest mental power cannot be held 
in any esteem, while, with this qualifi- 
cation, one of moderate ability may 
surpass those of greater talent." Thus 
much upon the importance of good 
delivery. It can only be acquired by 
study of elocution in all its many and 
numerous parts. There are many sys, 
tems of teaching it, but very many if 
not all are in some respect faulty. 
They are faulty in that they have too 
minute an analysis and multiplicity of 
rules to govern the student. The prin- 
ciples of elocution should be taught 
and embodied in the earliest stages of 
education, before the character and 
mind is formed. It should begin when 
a pupil begins to read, as correct read- 
ing is but the forerunner of correct 
speaking, and good readers are gener- 
ally good speakers. So right here the 
remedy for the decline of oratory 
should begin. How many teachers in 
your schools are good readers? How 
many have given to reading the obser- 
vation and study of the proper articu- 
lation, pronunciation, emphasis, mod- 
ulation, pitch, cadence, force, pause 
and action ? They are very few. Ev- 
ery teacher is left to his own unassisted 
faculties in this matter, and we need 
not wonder that without previous in- 
struction on their part, and without 
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assistance from books, they should fail 
to convert the papils into accomplished 
readers. We might as well wonder that 
a teacher, without previous instruction 
in arithmetic, and without books to 
help him, should fail to make a good 
mathematician. 

When a child begins t) read, teach 
them to read uaderstandingly, aid to 
uiderstand the author as well. Teach 
all the principles and elements of ar- 
ticulation, accentuation, pronuncia- 
tion, pitch and inflection, tone and 
pause, and force and action. The 
voice in speaking and reading is capa- 
ble of a great improvement, as it is in 
singing ; hence, vocal culture is of the 
greatest importance. In your reading 
lessons pay attention to these require- 
ments of correct reading, and we will 
have laid the foundation of oratorical 
delivery. These lessons, too, should 
be carefully selected, and should em- 
brace a great variety of style and mat- 
ter They should exhibit specimens 
of what is colloquial, sprightly, humor- 
ous, didactic, grave, gentle, pathetic, 
winning, repulsive, in order that the 
voice and actions be practiced, so as 
to give expression to their several 
characteristics. 

But, teachers, you cannot teach elo- 
cution any more than you can any 
other art, science or study, unless you 
are first taught or study it yourself. 
Its importance is greater than is ap- 
preciated. It is a mistake and delus- 
ion that many labor under in suppos- 
ing that oratorical ability is a natural 
endowment and comes of itself, so it 
does to the same extent that we are 
endowed with talent "and genius for any 
other art, and, if we have a particular 
aptitude for any accomplishment, is it 
not all the more a reason that we 
should cultivate it? However great 
may be the power of natural orators, 
cultivation will improve them just as 
the fabrics of art are often far more 
beautiful than the raw works of nature, 
so is the made orator above the crude 
and unpolished. Lord Chesterfield, in 



his letters to his son, continually told 
him that any man of reasonable ability 
might make himself an orator; and so 
he may, but it will require practice, 
study and instruction m elocution. 

You who are teachers of our youth 
are the ones to shape their aestiny and 
develop their inclinations and talents. 
To you who do not know them I would 
say, learn the principles of elocution 
and apply them in your every-day in- 
tercourse with your pupils, and you 
will do much to elevate their tastes 
and fit them for iatercourse with the 
world. 

Alas, that oratory, that beautiful and 
potent art, the offspring'of perfect har- 
mony and combination of eloquence 
and elocution, should have, like the 
rest of the polite arts, have lost its 
lustre Alas, that it has long since 
ceased to sway the passions of men 
and decide the fate of empire and of 
rule. Alas, that it is no longer mis- 
taken for a virtue, as of old, but, in 
comparison, has degenerated into a 
vice and can almost be classed among 
the lost arts of the ancients. Its his- 
tory is marked by rise and fall, as is 
all that is great. Let us hope that it 
has fallen to the lowest depth to which 
it can descend. Teachers, by your 
efforts, resurrect it and place it where 
it belongs — foremost among the noble 
and refined arts. I thank you for the 
honor of your attention and I am 
done. 

I ^A^ONDER. 

I wonder if ever a song was sung 

But the singer's heart was sweeter ! 
I wonder if ever a rhyme was rung 

But the thought surpassed the metre ! 
I wonder if ever a sculptor wrought 

Till the cold stone echoed his ardent thought,! 
Or if ever a painter, with light and shade, 

The dream of his inmost heart portrayed ! 
I wonder if ever a rose was found 

And there might not be a fairer ! 
Or if ever a glittering gem was ground 

And we dreamed not of a rarer ! 
Ah ! never on earth shall we find the best ! 

But it waits for us in the land of rest ; 
And a perfect thing we shall never behold 

Tiil we pass the portal of shining gold ! 
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GRADING A COUNTRY SCHOOL OF ONE OR TWO ROOMS. 



[From the National Normal.] 




iHE country school teacher can well afford 

t6 stady the condition of his school with 

reference to gradation . 

The most ungraded school is really graded 

to some extent. So far as there are different 

classes in the same subject, so far it is graded. 

Now, the teacher should study the curricu- 
lums of public schools that are fully graded, 
sufficiently' to form some fixed notions as to the 
advancement of pupils in the different years, in 
each subject, but taking one subject as a stand- 
ard. 

Arithmetic is really the best basis of gradation, 
and if the teacher could really mike clear in his 
mind the advancement in this subject, which suc- 
cessive years should accomplish, it would be the 
best. But the logical order in which the differ- 
ent topics are taken up, is so varied both with 
different teachers and in different series of texts, 
it is quite confusing to the young teacher. Yet, 
it should be remembered that the subdivisions 
are not so important as some subdivisions. 

,The first step toward forming definite ideas as 
to the appropriate work in any subject for the 
successive years, is to visit the nearest graded 
school and see what is practically accomplished 
there, and with that as a basis, determine the 
possibilities of the school in charge. 

Have in hand a complete series of text books 
on Arithmetic, and determine how nearly the 
work thereih presented corresponds to the prac- 
tical workings of the school visited. 

To effect this visitation, the country teacher 
can easily arrange with his board to hold school 
on some Saturday or Saturdays, and to take some 
regular school day for visiting. 

The investigations in the school visited need 
not be confined to arithmetic, but should include 
reading as well. A series of readers should be 
familiarly in mind, also, to this end. 

One day spent in a graded school, patiently 
visiting the different grades, making notes of the 
particular book, or portions of a book mastered 
in each grade, also of the opinions of different 
teachers and the superintendent, (all of whom 
will cheerfully furnish information), accompanied 
with a printed syllabus of the course of instruc- 
tion, will place the young teacher in reasonably 



good condition to study his own school with a 
view to determining the different grades into 
which it may most easily be thrown. 

The precaution should be continually observed 
not to fall too much in love with system^ as Mich, 
lest it become a master instead of a servant — an 
obstacle, instead of a convenience. This wicked 
world, one often discovers, will not immediately 
and exactly reconstruct itself to suit a philosophy 
of one's own fond modeling. No more will a 
country district school. 

plans should be matured in the face of, in the 
midst of the real scnool under management, and 
their execution must be carried out; usually, in 
part. Indeed, a teacher of a country district 
school, would better not try to grade entirely 
until his second year in that school, especially ^f 
he is a stranger and inexperienced. 

But one year's experience in a given school 
and its neighborhood, should qualify him to begin 
the second year with his whole school thrown 
into quite well defined grades. 

Every teacher should make it a matter of honor 
and reputation to stay at least two years in the 
same position. 

Trustees should make it a practice to retain 
a teacher, though he may be but a moderate suc- 
cess, for at least two years. Indeed, they should 
employ him for two years, rather than one, at 
first. 

A country district teacher, who has had a few 
years experience in such schools, should tane 
measures at the opening of his school to grade it. 
After visiting a reasonably well graded school, 
the first conclusion that the country teacher will 
reach is, that too much is being attempted in 

most of our rural schools. In a village or city 
there are many rooms' for the several grades, 
while all the grades have to be condensed in the 
country school into one room. 

He will see that, whereas, in a fully graded 
school, twelve grades corresponding to as many 
years caii be easily provided for, in a country 
school of one room and one teacher, about eight 
year.4 only can be accomplished. In other words, 
a country school, either of one or tw(> rooms, 
should not attempt more than the Primary or 
Grammar work. 

In order to form some practical idea of what 
this work is, it will be well to study the follow- 
ing : 
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PROGRAMME OF SCHOOL OF TWO ROOMS. 

LOWER ROOM. 



TIME. 


1st Year. 
D Primary. 


2d Year. 
C Primary. 


3d Year. 
B Primary. 


4th Year. 


5th Year. 


From 


To. 
8.50 


Dur. 
5 


A Primary. 


D Grammar. 


8.45 


Open 


ing and 


Reli 


g i o u s Exercis 


es. 




8.50 


8.55 


5 






Roll 


Call. 






8.55 


9.oo: 5 






Ge 


neral Exercis 


as. 




9.00 


9.10 


10 


Reading. 


Reading. 




Reading. 


Reading. 


Reading. 


9.10 


9.25 


15 


'Reading. 


Reading. 




4« 


44 




9.25 


9.40 


15 


<*i 


Numbers. 




Reading, 


4 4 




9.40 


9.50 


10 


Rending. 


«« 




Writing. 


Writing. 


Writing. 


9.50 


9.55 


5 


IVriHng. 


fVriHng. 




iVriHng. 


Writinrr. 


Writing. 


9.55 


10.10 


15 


Writing, 


Writing. 




Writ'ng. 


Reading. 


Writing. 


10.10 


10.30 


20 


Numbers. 


Numbers. 




Arithmetic. Writing. 


Recuiing^ 


10.30 


10.45 


15 


Recess. 


Recess. 




Recess. 


Recess. 


Recess. 


10.45 


10.55 10 1 


lumbers. 


Numbers. 




Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


10.55 


11.10 


15 


Read and Spell. 


Mumbers. 




<• 


4 4 


1 4 


11.10 


11.25 


15 


(< 


Read and Spell. 


Arithmetic. 


4 4 




11.25 


11.40 


15 


Dismiss. 


*t 




Read and Spell. 


Arithmetic. 




11.40 


12.00 


20 


i< 


Dismiss. 




t 4 


Read and Spell. 


.Arithmetic. 


12.00 1.00 


80 






No 


on Intermi"<si 


on. 




1 00 


1 10 


10 


Read and SpelL 


Read and Spell. 


Read and Spell. 


Read and ,Spell. 


Grammar. 


1.10 


1.25 


15 


Read and Spell. 


Read and Spell. 


44 


4 4 




1.25 


1.40 


15 


t« 


Reading. 




Read and Spell, 


4 4 




1.40 


1.50 


10 


Reading. 


«« 




t)rawing. 


Drawing. 


Drawing. 


1.50 
1.55 


1.55 
2.10 


5 
15 


Drawing. 
Drawing 


Drawing. 
Drawing. 




Drawing, 
Drawing. 


Drawing. 
Read and Spell. 


Drawing. 
Drawing. 


2.10 


2.30 


20 


Read and Spell. Readinjg. 




G*»ography. 


Drawing. 


Grammar. 


2.30 


2.45 


15 


Recess. Recess. 




Recess. 


Recess. 


Recess. 


2.45 


2.55 


10 


Read and SpelL 


Reading. 




Geography. 


Geography. 


Geography. 


2.55 


3.10 


15 


Reading. 


Reading. 




4l 


44 


« « 


3.10 


3.25 


15 


<« 


Reading. 




Geography. 


4 4 




3.25 


3.40 


15 


Dismiss. 


«4 




Reading. 


Geography. 




3.40 


4.00 


20 


t i 


Dismiss. 




<* 


Reading. 


Geographv. 


UPPER ROOM. 


TIME 


6th Year. 


7th Year. 


8th Year. 
A Grammar. 


From 


To. 
8.50 


Dur. 
5 


C Grammar. 


ing 


H Lrrammar. 


8.45 


Open 


and Religious txer 


cises. 


8.50 


8.55 


5 


Roll Call. 


Roll Call. 


Roll Call. 


8.55 


9.00 


5 


General Exercises. 


Cieneraf Exercises. 


General Exercises. 


9.00 


9.30 


30 


Reading. 


Reading. 


Reading. 


9.30 


10.00 


30 


Arithmetic. 


Reading. 


Reading. 


10.00 


10.30 


30 


i t 


Aritljmctic. 


Recuting, 


10.30 


10.45 


15 


Recess. 


Recess. 


Recess. 


10.45 


11.15 


30 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


11.15 


11.45 


30 


Grammar. 


Arithmetic. 


(< 


11.45 


12.00 


15 


Writing and Dratuing. 


Writing ana Draitdng. 


Writing mnd Drawing, 


12.00 


1.00 


60 


Noon Intermission. 


Noon Intermission. 


Noon Intermission. 


1.00 


1.30 


30 


Grammar. 


Grammar. 


Arithmetic. 


1.30 


1.50 


20 


Grammar. 


• t 


U. S. History. 


1.60 
2.10 


2.10 
2.30 


20 
20 


Geography. 

> 4 


Grammar. 
Geography 


44 

U. S. History, 


2.30 


2.45 


15 


Recess. 


Reces-. 


Recess. 


2.45 


3.05 


20 


Geography. 


Geography. 


Physiology. 


3.05 


8.30 


25 


Reading. 


Geogr phy. 




3.30 


4.00 


30 


1 1 


Rea 


iding. 




Physiology. 
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REMA.RKS ON THE PROGRA.MME. 

Recitations are inUcated by italics; in all 
other case> it means the pupils are studying the 
subject in their column. The First Reader 
should be completed in the first year ; the Sec- 
ond in the second ; the Third in the third and 
fourth ; the Fourth m the 'fifth and sixth ; the 
Fifth in the seventh and eighth years. The 
Sixth Reader really should not be admitted in 
the school unless the Fifth is entirely omitted. 

In the primary years, (the first form). Primary 
Arithmetic should be completed In the Gram- 
mar years, (the second form), the " Third Part," 
or its equivalent, should be completed. These 
statements must be modified to suit circumstan- 
ces. 

To adapt this programme to a school of one 
room : 

First Preserve the same divisions of time 
given in the first room table. 

Second. Consolidate the classes of the second 
and third years, also those of the fourth and 
fifth, also those of the sixth and seventh, letting 
the eighth stand as it is, but let it take the study 
and recitation periods of the fifth. 

So, also, let the consolidated classes of the 



sixth and seventh years take the study and reci- 
tation periods of the fourth. So back, letting 
the first year have just the same periods as indi- 
cated in the first column. 

A much wiser di position of this work would 
be for the teacher to keep all the eight year 
grades in o »eration, by having one or two older 
pupils teach the lower grades in another part 
of the room. 

This is the great reform needed in our country 
school system. Pupil teachers should be licensed 
by the county examiners to teach a part of the 
time that they are in the school as pupils. The 
amount of time for study is so disproportionate 
to the time of the recitation, that pupils in the 
advanced classes could easily teach without seri- 
ously impairing their pn»gress as students. At 
the same time, they could secure practical expe- 
rience preparatory to their attending a normal 
school, and to their taking charge of a school. 

This arrangement would be infinitely better 
than the practice departments which many nor- 
mal ^x^Qo\^ pretend to maintain. 

A register of the school, showing the grades 
and the pupils in each grade, should be carefu ly 
prepared and sacredly entrusted to the care of 
some one who will deliver it to the next teacher. 



[Essay Awarded ihe Second Prize.] 

DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 



E. G. LITTLEJOHN. 



CJil 



THINK the shortest, easiest, and 
IT most lucid explanation of division 
effractions is found in the follow- 
ing principle, viz: 

The greater the divisor, the smaller 
the quotient ; and the smaller the di- 
visor the greater t.ie quotient. 

Illustrate this by whole numbers as, 
24 -^ 8 = 3 ; 24-^2= 12 ; showing that 
by diminishing or increasing the di- 
visor, the quotient is correspondingly 
increased or diminished. 

In the second example above, the 
divisor was diminished by four and 
consequently the quotient is increased 



by four. This principle should be 
thoroughly understood before begin- 
ning fractions. 

In applying this principle, com- 
mence with small fractions, as t -^ i- 
Dividing any number by one does not 
alter its value. By this principle, di- 
viding by any number less than one, 
will increase the value of the quotient 
as many times as the divisor is less 
than one. In the example \ -^ J, one is 
twice as great as the divisor \\ there- 
fore the quotient will be twice as great 
as when one is the divisor. * -;- 1 = * 



4 
7 



1 8 
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That the value of the fraction is in- 
creased by increasing the numerator 
is supposed to be known. 

Take the example } -r- J. 

Dividing first by one, the quotient 
will be \\ dividing by J, which is only 
one-eighth as large as one, will give a 
quotient eight times as large, as, ^ -^ s 



7 • 



But 8 is five times too small ; if |, 
which is five tiroes as great as J, be 
taken for the divisor, ihe quotient ** 
would be diminished five times, and 
would become JJ. The value of a frac- 
tion is diminished by increasing the 



denominator. 



4 
7 



I 4.4 . I 
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6 8« 

8 — 86» 



As this is an analytical method, I 
think it should be taught before any 
other. By the method of reducing the 
fractions to the same denominator, the 
child may learrn to wcrk out examples, 
but there are points in the method 
which, in my opinion, are incompre- 
hensible to the child mind at the age 
when this is taught. 

The analytical method, like that I 
have given, is the most natural, and 
therefore can be more easily explained 
and understood. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Waco University, 
August 28, 1883. 

Texas School Journal: 

Please find enclosed resolutions pass- 
ed by teachers attending Normal In- 
stitute at Waco. I sent you a marked 
copy of the Examiner, but suppose you 
did not receive it. There were from 
30 to 40 teachers in attendance, and 
all were interested and benefitted. 

Being myself engaged in a private 
school, I feel disposed to speak out 
upon a subject in regard to which there 
is some difference of opinion. That 
some teachers of private schools are 
opposed to free schools, may be true — 
I suppose is true ; but some people who 
are not teachers, are opposed to them. 
Some people are opposed to everything 
of general interest. 

Teachers who suppose that free 
schools will injure first-class private 
schools are very much mistaken. 

That public education will, at no dis- 
tant day, in this State, supersede all 



inferior private schools of all grades 
and pretentions, may be reasonably 
expected from present prospects, and 
it is certainly a '' consummation to be 
devoutly wished for." 

I have found by investigation that 
\ the greatest number, and most pros- 
perous and best paying, of private 
schools may be found in those States 
and communities which support the 
most efficient system of free schools. 
Waco University never enrolled 450 
students till Houston, and Galveston, 
and Bryan, and Mineola, and other 
cities, voted a tax for a ten months 
school. And we confidently expect 
our future prosperity to grow with the 
adoption of similar measures by other 
towns. 

If a live teacher wishes to open a 
private school, do you suppose he will 
go to some town without one, and 
where none ever had succeeded? Far 
from it. If he has any confidence in 
his own abilities, he will seek the place 
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where there are already the best schools, 
public or private, and he will cast his 
lot with them, preferring the chances 
where there is work, to occupying the 
whole ground where there is nothinjg to 
do. 

Holding these views in common with 
others in our faculty, you may reason- 
ably suppose that we voted solidly for 
those amendments that favored the free 



schools. I do not mean that we were 
actuated by these motives alone, or by 
them in the greater part even, but I 
present the niatter in this manner lo 
show that private teachers should fa- 
vor public education for their own per- 
sonal interest, if for no other reasons. 
Yoiirs, &c., 

J. T. Strother. 



HOW FAR SHALL I B£ ABLE TO HELP THE PUPIL. 



D. P. PAGE. 



[Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching.] 



It is always a very difficult question 
for the teacher to settle, 'How far shall 
I help the pupil, and how far shall the 
pupil be required to help himself?" 
The teaching of nature would seem to 
indicate that the pupil should be taught 
mainly to depend on his own resources. 
This, too, I think is the teaching of 
common sense. Whatever is learned 
should be so thoroughly learned, that 
the next and higher step may be com- 
paratively easy. And the teacher 
should always inquire, when he is about 
to dismiss one subject, whether the 
class understand \), so well that they 
can go on to the next. He may, indeed 
sometimes give a word of suggestion 
during the preparation of a lesson, and, 
by a seasonable hint, save the scholar 
the needless loss of much time. But it 
is a very great evil if the pupils acquire 
the habit of running to the teacher as 
soon as a slight difficulty presents it- 
self, to request him to remove it. Some 
teachers, when this happens, will send 

the scholar to his seat with a reproof 
perhaps, while others, with a mistaken 
kindness, will answer th^ question or 
solve the problem' themselves, as' the 
shortest way to get rid oi it. Both 



these courses are, in general, wrong. 
The inquirer should never be frowned 
upon ; this may discourage him. He 
should not be relieved from labor, as 
this will diminish his self-reliance with- 
out enlightening him; for whatever is 
done/(9r a scholar withotit his having 
studied closely upon it himself, makes 
but a feeble impression upon him, and 
is soon forgotten. The true way is, 
neither to discourage inquiry nor an- 
swer the question. Converse with the 
scholar a little as to |he principles in- 
volved in the question ; refer him to 
principles which he has before learned, 
or has now lost sight of ; perhaps call 
his attention to some rule or explana- 
tion before given to the class ; go just 
so far as to enlighten him a little, and 
put him on the scent, then leave him to 
achieve the victory himself. There is 
a great satisfaction in discovering a 
difficult thing for one's self,— and the 
teacher does the scholar a lasting in- 
jury who takes this pleasure from him. 

The teacher should be simply suggest- 
ive, but should never take the glory of 
a victory from'thid scholar by doinjghis 
work for hitti, at le^st, nbt until he hsiS 
given it a thorough trial himself. 
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Texas, at last, has assuiped the re- 
lation that has heretofore existed be- 
tween parent and child, as regards 
education. It is found, in practice, 
impossible for teachers to place them- 
selves in the same close intimacy with 
their pupils as that which character- 
ized the contact — the one with the 
other — in former years. 

We have here a grave problem to 
consider: Is the teacher — by virtue 
of his employment in the public free 
schools — a government officer? 

Uniformity in system, in institutions 
that are conducted by a common cen- 
ter, is invariable. We find, except in 
cases where the teacher has a peculiar 
inHependence, that he naturally and 
inevitably yields to the directive force 
of the chief spirit on the Board of 
Trustees, who guides and directs, not 



alone the whole corps of teachers, but 
also the body of which he is a member. 

We have this grievous complaint to 
make ; and we trust that every teacher, 
to whom this article may come, will 
join the Journal in decrying a system 
of despotism and onb man power that 
has already commenced to display 
itself in our public school system. 

We assert, without fear of proof to 
the contrary, although we may be con- 
tradicted in words, that in many cities 
and towns, organized under the school 
laws, and in some school communities 
in the rural districts, on the Boards of 
Trustees there will be found some rul- 
ing spirit whose word is law to all his 
associates. His coequals in authority 
have no time to study the details of 
policies best adapted to serve the com- 
mon interests, and trust to his guid- 
ance, often dictated with remarkable 
cunning, and with wonderful, oily and 
well lubricated, prettily sounding peri- 
ods. Teachers soon find with whom 
favor is to be sought, and from whom 
preference, appointment and favorit- 
ism come. 

True it is, no emoluments accrue to 
these self-appointed autocrats of the 
school board, except, sometimes, in an 
indirect way, a second cousin or a 
stray relation, out of employment, re- 
ceives an appointment somewhat ac- 
cording to the words of the old song — 

**We met by chance 
The usual way," etc, 

A close observer, a teacher, broken 
down in hopes, and often overworked, 
finds himself, with all his experience 
and with a firm understanding of his 
duties and relations as teacher with 
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parent, uAder the absolute rule of one 
of these petty tyrants of a school 
board. Shall the maxim be forever in 
the teacher's heart, "Suffer and be si- 
lent?" or, shall an open antagonism 
and a dignified independence be dis- 
played ? Can the teacher yield to the 
dictation of untried theory promul- 
gated for his guidance? Can the 
teacher become plastic in the power 
of a martinet who, perhaps, has never 
been in contact with youth in any 
other capacity than as a sovereign full 
of theory, suddenly developed as a sort 
of spontaneity from his official posi- 
tion ? 

The Journal cannot promulgate the 
doctrine of insubordination for the 
guidance of teachers; on the contrary, 
we would give good counsel to both 
school officers and teachers. 

The school is another form of family. 
The school is economical family in- 
struction. Parents who are engaged 
in the affairs of life, striving for bread 
and meat and clothing, have not time 
to attend to the intellectual culture of 
their children in all the minute details 
necessary for education. This atten- 
tion demands patient care in every 
hour, almost, of the daily life of the 
pupil. The profession of the teacher 
is directed to economize the work of 
many parents. The duties of the offi- 
cers of the State, charged with super- 
vising the work of teachers, should be 
closely aligned to the duties of parents; 
and, since teaching is a profession, and 
the true teacher should understand his 
parental relations, and make a study of 
his duties, rights and responsibilities, 
he should be respected by school offi- 
cers as to his particular ideas in the 



conduct and general management of 
the school. 

While thus advocating the rights and 
prerogatives of the teacher as inde- 
pendent from the school officer, we 
most specially would give warning that 
the teacher should not be unmindful of 
the fact that he stands in loco parentis, 
and should never consider himself as 
a government officer, under one sys- 
tem, independent of parental will, in- 
fluence, control and responsibility. 
Although responsible, under law and 
regulation, to school officers, appointed 
by law, let the teacher never forget the 
old time relations that existed between 
parent and teacher before public 
school systems were known. 



»»^ 



The Journal, while not dogmatic, 
will promulgate positive opinions on 
all the leading educational topics of 
the day. In selecting from articles of 
correspondents, no responsibility is as- 
sumed. Contributions that appear to 
be meritorious are presented in our 
columns, either for guidance and in- 
struction, or for discussion by our 
readers. In many contributions the 
matter presented will, of course, be by 
no means positive; and free discus- 
sion is invited. By attrition we grind 
away the asperities and produce the 
well rounded pearl, or the finely cut 
and well polished gem. 



The Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, Hon. B. M. Baker, requests 
us to announce that he is compiling 
for his office, a Teachers' Directory* 
He purposes to enroll the name, age, 
sex and residence of every teacher in 
the State who will send him the data. 
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The Journal is steadily increasing 
in circulation, and we may now with 
safety say that its final success is cer- 
tain. We trust that every teacher will 
lend a helping hand to the enterprise. 
A.11 educational statistics from the De- 
partment of Education will be pub- 
lished, and leading notes of all educa- 
tional matters throughout the State 
will form a constant feature. Teach- 
ers, in and out of the State, may rely 
on the Journal for accurate informa- 
tion as to the various localities through- 
out the State. 



»• < 



Will not every teacher throughout 
the State give a short account of his 
school location, and the number of 
pupils, character of buildings, furni- 
ture, books, etc.? 



The Journal rejoices in common 
with the PEOPLE on the opening of the 
State Universitv. The long deferred 
realization of the dream of the an- 
cients of Texas, has been left for the 
parents and youth of the present. Our 
wise forefathers looked to future gen- 
erations for reaping the reward of their 
forethought and wisdom. There loom- 
ed up to them our broad State, filled 
with a happy and prosperous people, 
enjoying all the advantages of com- 
mon school education, as well as the 
facilities for secondary instruction, 
and the highest walks in this Univer- 
sity, so wisely planned. They were 
content to lay the plans, and looked m 
the distant future without a sigh, with 
all the heroism of Moses, who gazed 
on the promised land that he could 
never enjoy in the flesh. 

All praise is due to every name con- 
nected with the founding of the Uni- 



versity. Many who are unlqjown and 
unsung deserve to be made conspicu- 
ous as friends, advocates and perse- 
vering pioneers in the establishment 
of the State University. 

The Regents are earnest in their 
work, and the Faculty, as far as ap- 
pointments have been made, in some 
instances, stand without rivals. 

The University, as an entirety, will 
be of slow growth. The schools that 
are at .present organized, embrace in 
Literature, law, language, moral phi- 
losophy ; in Science, mathematics, 
physics and chemistry. 

The curriculum of the University is 
in no sense fixed. Students have been 
admitted, in what is known as the Aca- 
demic Department, who would have 
done far better to have remained in 
the ordinary training schools of their 
own towns, under the special instruc- 
tion of their home-masters. A student 
in the University must rely on himself. 
The Journal, with all candor, and 
with a full appreciation of what is for 
the best, would advise the youth of 
our State to stand to their own home 
schools and academies until they can 
enter on a university course — univer- 
sity course proper ; and be not misled 
by the glamor and renown consequent 
on a course in the University that can 
be equally supplied under home influ- 
ence by your old masters. 



THE SUMMER NORMALS. 



Pilot Point, August 1, 1883, 
The Summer Normal Institute at this place 
closed with a feeling of satisfaction and regret 
on the part of those attending — satisfaction that 
their time and money had been well spent, and 
regret that the session did not last longer, for 
there were a great many subjects which would 
have been of interest to discuss, but for want of 
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time were omitted. The general course pursued 
here was that of discussing method, rather than 
reciting ■ matter. This was thought to be the 
first object of the Summer Normals. The diffi- 
culty in the way of teaching is not particularly 
'*what shall I teach, but how shall I teach?" 
With this in view, the time was spent in exchang* 
ing ideas, giving the failures and successes in the 
school room, inquiring not only how to avoid 
failures in the future, but also how to make that 
in which they had already had some success more 
successful. Although the attendance was not 
large, those who were here carry with them such 
enthusiasm that they may not unreasonably ex- 
pect an increase of at least 100 per cent, at the 
next session. The following resolutions were 
passed : 

1. That the oiganization of the Summer Nor- 
mal Institute is a step in the direction of secur- 
ing a better system ot schools, and in fitting and 
qualifying the teachers for the more satisfactory 
performance of their responsible duties. 

2. That we as teachers recommen • that it be 
made a condition of receiving a certificate to at- 
tend annually the Summer Normal Institutes of 
the State. 

3. That it is the sense of this body that it 
should be a condition of receiving a certificate 
for teaching in the public schools, that the appli- 
cant be required to pass a thorough examination 
in school government and methods, and with 
this in view we recommend that only practical 
and normal trained teachers be appointed exam- 
iners. 

4. That we recommend that no public school 
be allowed to be taught during the session of the 
Summer Normal Institute. 

5. That we earnestly request our fellow 
teachers, who have not been with us, to spare no 
effort to be present at our next meeting. 

6. That . we extend to our friends who have 
favored us with their presence and aid our thanks 
for the same. 

7. That we tender our sincere thanks to our 
Principal, Dr. M. B. Franklin, for the kindness 
and courtesy he has extended to us, and for his 
able instructions. 



Waco, July 27, 1883. 
On this day, at an informal meeting of the 
teachers attending the Summer Normal School, 
under the direction of Prof. W. H. Foute, of 
Houston, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

1. That Prof. Foute has made this Institute 
a source of pleasure and profit to all who have 
attended it. 

2. That his methods of instructing elementa- 
ry classes are practical and comprehensive, and 
that they are worthy of the attention of teachers 
engaged in primary work. 

8. That the Institute accomplished all that 
could be expected of it in the short time allowed 



for that work, and we congratulate Prof. Foutef 
on his success. 

4. That those who have been kept away by 
untoward circumstances, or otherwise, have lost 
much. 

5. That by his affability and deference^ Prof. 
Foute has gained our esteem, and by his zealous 
labors for the profession he has won our grati- 
tude. 

6. That our best wishes . attend him and his 
family to their home. 

7. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
Prof. Foute, and also to the Texas ScKupL 
Journal and to the Daily Examiner for publica- 
tion. 

J. T. STRAIN. Chairman. 
J. T. Strother, Secretary. 

Brknham, Avigust 1, 1883. 

The Brenham Summer Normal School, with 
Jay E. McGulre as instructor, opened with nine 
teachers, and closed wkh an enrollment of forty- 
two. Six of the nine who were present /at the 
opening did not miss a day. None but teachers 
were enrolled. The average attendance was 
twenty-six. 

The work consisted of half-hour talks on the 
following subjects, and after each talk there was 
a free discussion by the teachers, and then a 
short rest. The subjects discussed were Kinder- 
garten Work, Object-teaching Direction, Place. 
Map Drawing, Primary and Advanced Geogra- 
phy. Number, Primary and Intermediate Arith- 
metic, Primary and Advanced Reading, Lan- 
guage Lessons and Composition, Spelling, Pen- 
manship, Drawing. Elementary Science, <>ultiva- 
tion ot the Senses, Calisthenics, Mistakes in 
Teaching, and School Management. 

A half -hour talk) was given each day by some 
of the cultured citizens, on such subjects as 
Language, Civil Government of County, State 
and Nation, Rights and duties of Teachers, 
Common School Law , Physiolc^y, Scholarship 
and its Uses, The Relation of Schools to Civil 
Government, What to Read, etc. 

Those desiring to study subject matter organ- 
ized a class, selected a teacher, and met in the 
afternoon. 

There were many visitors, all of. whom were 
interested and entertained. The teachers were 
not only improved, but they were entbased, and 
determined to make their work the ensuing year 
correspond to the work given by our instructor, 
to make it correspond to nature's teaching. 
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COUNTY ITEMS. 



MARBIED. 

At Chicago, Ills., August 22, J. E. Dow, 
Principal of Houston High School, and Miss 
Theresa M. Spandau, of Peoria, Ills. 



[Teachers and school officers are respectfully 
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and cftHMslIf requested to :$end to the i>ffice of 
the Journal, ar Houston, memoranda of the 
educational "happenings" in their respective 
counties. We wish to know if a school tax has 
been ordered, and by what majority ; if a new 
school building is to be erected, and what it will 
probably cost ; if there has been a change of 
teachers, and why, if the reason for the change 
is of public interest ; what teachers have come 
into the county, what teachers have left it ; who 
is married, and to whom ; who has died, when 
and where, and who succeeds to the vacancy. 
We wish to make the County Items a record of 
the educational work in the State, and also a 
record of the teachers. We wish to know what 
the teachers are doing, and, if they change their 
location, we wish to know where they go, and of 
their success in their new field. Nothing will 
help the half-discouraged teacher so much as the 
knowledge that his fellow-teachers throughout 
the State are interested in his work, and will re- 
joice to know of his success. Help us in this. 
The sending the memoranda Will occupy but a 
few moments of your time each month. 



Anderson County.— Supt. W. H. Colman 
makes the following appeal to the girls and 
young ladies of Palestine. We learn the schools 
opened with an unexpectedly large increase over 
the attendance of last term. We know that 
more desks were ordered in hot haste, and we 
attribute it all to our friend Colman's energy and 
zeal. "There are more than fifty girls in Pales- 
tine between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one, who should reenter school next month. 
They are deterred from attending school because 
of false pride and a mistaken sentiment which 
prevails so largely in the extreme south. It is 
not so in other sections of our country. In the 
great Western States, the Middle and Eastern, 
and some States further south, it is not uncom- 
mon to see girls who are past twenty, still in 
school. The inevitable result is, they are lead- 
ing us, and will continue to lead us, in intellec- 
tual pursuits, and whatever else grows out of a 
cultivated mind. Let the girls and young ladies 
of Palestine inaugurate a reform in this matter; 
determine, with one accord, to enter some one 
of the several excellent schools in the city, and 
thereby receive more benefit from one year's in- 
struction than they could have received in two 
or three years at any former period of their lives. 
Take this important step for your future best 
and life-long interests, young ladies, and I guar- 
antee that public sentiment will at once be 
moulded in your favor, and the high encomiums 



of the most enlightened citizens will be accorded 
you for such intelligent action. 

W. H. Colman," 

Brll County.— We copy from the Belton 
Journal : "Monday morning our public schools 
for the second year were opened with an enroll- 
ment of 400. The children appeared refreshed 
by their vacation, and returned upon their scho- 
lastic duties cheerfully, a fact that Supt. Wil- 
liams speaks of with great gratification. Of 
course, all of the new pupils have not been en- 
rolled, but the Superintendent has the assurance 
of parents and guardi ns that they will be placed 
at school at an ear y day. A fine corps of com- 
petent teachers have been secured to instruct the 
public school pupils during the present session, 
and our schools, in which Belton prides herself, 
will hold rank with the best in the country. 
Mrs. Vandiver is in charge at the Ueringer buihl- 
ing, with Misses Octa Pendleton and f>ena At- 
wood for assistants. Prof. C. M. Supple is in 
charge at the high school l)uilding, with Misses 
Emma Seabaugh and Annie Moore for assistants. 
Prof. Brown Lee in charge at South Belton In- 
stitute, with Mrs. L. K. Tarver for assistant. 
Mrs. Jennie T. McGee is in charge of the col- 
ored school The Board of Trustees of 

Salado College announce that "The vacancy 
occasioned by tlie ajipointment of Prof. Rags- 
dale as Proctor of the University of Texas, has 
been filled by the election of Maj. W. A, Banks, 
recently of Marvin College, as President, with 
Prof. C. A. Bryant as Vice President. The 
Misses Sublette and Ray, so well and favorably 
known to the patrons of our College, will be re- 
tained in the same positions they held last year. 
In addition thereto the following teacheis have 
been secured. Prof. A. L. Banks, who has for 
several years filled the Chair of Mathematics in 
Marvin College, with credit to himself, and spe- 
cial satisfaction to pupils anil patrons, will oc- 
cupy the same position here. Miss M. G. Cook, 
a graduate of the Boston Conservatoire of Music, 
an accomplished and thorough musician and 
vocalist, has been secured for our Musical De- 
partment. The Salado College is to be con- 
gratulated on having secured the services of Maj. 
Banks He has a well established reputation, 
not only in Texas but throughout the southwest, 
as a successful educator and linguist. He is 
also widely known throughout the State as a suc- 
cessful conductor of Normal Schools for the last 
three years." The Waxahachie Mirror says : 
"Waxahachie is to lose one of her bc*st citizens. 
Had the trustees of Salado College searched 
Texas over or gone beyond its borders, they 
couldn't have found a more suitable president for 
their school than Major Banks. He is not only 
a thorough scholar and efficient instructor, but 
is a high-minded Christian gentleman. Profes- 
sor A. L. Banks, who is a "chip of the old 
block," wil. also be connected with Salado Col- 
lege." Prof, Simmons, of Coryell county, 
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takes charge of the school at Liberty Hill, one 
mile from Sparta. He has had an experience of 
twenty years, and there is no doubt but he will 
have a large school The scholastic cen- 
sus of the county, exclusive of Belton, which 
controls its own schools, shows 8894 white, and 
248 colored pupils within the scholastic ages. 
The per capita for the ensuing year will be $5, 
sufficient to keep the schools open for five 
months. 

Bastrop County. — The first term of the 
Central Texas Normal Academy, S. H. Morgan, 
Principal, commenced Monday, Sept. 17. The 
Academy is located at Cedar Creek, twelve miles 
west of Bastrop. He pledges himself to do all 
in his power to establish and maintain a perma- 
nent, well regulated. High School. Able assist- 
ants will be employed when necessary, and such 
improvements will be added to the school as will 
tend towards its development and prepress. 

Bosque County. — There has been a decided 
improvement in the character of teachers for the 
fall term, largely due — a valued correspondent 
writes — to Judge Childre>s* letter in the Jour- 
nal. Thos. J. Middleton, who has recently 
been teaching at Grand View, Tarrant county, 
has ace pted the principalship of the Valley 
Mills school Prof. Allen takes Prof. Wag- 
goner's place at Morgan Prof. Pears, lately 

from Alabama, takes charge of the Kopperl 

school " Bosque Hall," at Meridian, hsis 

opened with greatly increased numbers. It con- 
tinues under the management of Prof. H. M. 
Dillard. 

Callahan County.— The Belle Plains Col- 
lege, F. W. Chatfield, Principal, opened Sep- 
tember 3d, with 68 pupils present The 

Baird Graded School, Principal, had 

85 iu attendance the first week. Prof. <Jhat field 
writes us that teachers of the first cass are 
coming into the coun ry, and that the standard 
of scholariship is being raised. 

Camp County.— The East Texas Academic 
Institute, Leesburg, Texas, opened August 27. 
Attendance very good. Classes in Latin, French, 
Book-keeping, Algebra. Geometry, Physiolc^y, 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, etc., have been 
organized. Its Rector, John M. Richardson, has 
been elected a member of the "American Asso- 
ciation for the advancement of Science." 

Cass County. — From a letter lately received 
from J. E. kodgers, who with his accomplished 
lady presides over the destinies of the Linden 
School, we make the following extracts: "We 
have several good schools in this county, and the 
people seem to be waking up to a lively interest 
in them. Our County Judge is a school man and 
manages the public fund most judiciously. There 
are many * communities' in Cass county that will 
outnumber Number Three, ours, but for attend. 



ance we will compare with the best. We have 
only 48 in this community of scholastic age, 
and the first week closes with 37 of them in 
attendance. The total attendance for the first 
week was 64. Our prospects are very encour- 
aging. This is our fourth session. The attend- 
ance has been steadily increasing." 

Comanche County. — The public schools in 
the country districts will open about the first of 
October, and continue about five months. Several 
communities continue their schools about ten 
months. The board of examiners adhere strictly 
to the law. and give no one a certificate who does 
not pass a good examination. There is a good 
school at DeLeon, taught by Mr. Phenix, a gra- 
duate of Sam Houston Normal School 

Comanche College, of which W. F. Rodgers is 
Principal, is in a flourishing condition ; 288 stu- 
dents enrolled the first two weeks ; about one- 
half of this number is local patronage. The 
trustees have decided to erect another building, 
44x60 feet, two stories high, of stone. This will 
furnish ample room for about 500 students. The 
Baptist church has been secured for temporary 
use till the additions can be put up. 

Collin County. — McKinney is by no means 
proud of her school record. With over 400 pupils 
of the scholastic age she has enrolled but 246. 
An improvement is not promised. A. C. Bell, 
with two able assistants, has taken charge of the 
schools, which will be run in connection, as we 
are advised, with an academical department, for 
which buildings are now being erected. Our 
correspondent is not clear as to how the academ- 
ical section is to be conducted and supported, but 
we judge it to be a private enterprise. We shall 
be thankful for more definite information 

Fayette County. — School community No. 42, 
German, employed a teacher lately from New 
Braunfels, but he was offered a larger salary in 
Austin, and to Austin he went, leaving No. 42 
to get another teacher, or go without a school. 

R. P. Kirk opened his school at Schu- 

lenburg September 17. Owing to delay in get- 
ting lumber, his new school building will not be 
completed before October 1, a great disappoint- 
ment to Pi of. Kirk and his pupils Miss 

M. £. Cathell's school opened on the 10th, with, 
as usual, every seat filled. 

Gonzales County. — A step in advance has 
been taken by the teachers of Gonzales county, 
which we commend to their co-laborers through- 
out the State. A "County Teachers' Associa- 
tion," for mutual improvement and the pro- 
motion of the cause of education in the county, 
has been formed. F. F. Armstrong, of Belmont, 
has been chosen temporary president, and J. 
Addie Tate, secretary. J. H. Ransom, J. Addie 
Tate, and M. Klla O'Neal have been appointed 
a committee to draft a constitution, and Maude 
G. Ransom, Kittie Aycock, and Ora Wood, a 
committee on programme of exercises. 
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Grayson County. — Grayson has the largest 
scholastic population of any county in the State, 
including her cities, Denison and Sherman. She 
has 7172 children in the scholastic age. Deni- 
son has 1301 ; Sherman, 1101 ; and the county, 
4770. Including cities, the county has an ap- 
portionment of $32,296 50. The county gets 
|21 465 ; Denison gets $5,877, and Sherman gets 
$4,954 60. Grayson is the largest, wealthiest, 
and most populous county in the State, and only 

has four lunatics in the asylum. The work 

goes bravely on in Sherman. The schools opened 
on the lOth inst. with ten teachers. At present 
the white schools are using two old frame build- 
ings, one containing five rooms aiid the other 
three. It is expected that the building now being 
erected, which Superintendent Somerville writes 
us will be one of the finest and most commodious 
buildings in the State, will be ready for occupa- 
tion about December 1. The colored school oc- 
cupies a fine new two-room building just com- 
pleted Judge I. N. Onins, President of 

the North Texas Female College at Sherman, 
has been visiting Brenham. The Judge resided 
in Brenham a number of years, and was a district 
judge under the Davis administration. 

Grimes County. — J . J. A. Patton is now at 
Anderson, where he has a flourishing and rapidly 
increasing schooK He made so many friends 
during his sun^mer vidt to Montague, that we 
were prepared Tor his return to the Red River 
section in case he decided to leave Whitney. 

Harris County. — The Houston Post notices 
the return of one of Houston's popular teachers, 
as follows: "Prof. J. E. Dow, the Principal of 
the High School, returned yesterday from his trip 
North, whither he went to spend the summer va- 
cation. During his absence Prof. Dow was mar- 
ried to Miss Theresa M. Spandau, of Peoria, 111. 
The wedding took place at the Episcopal Cathe- 
dral Sts. Peter and Paul, Chicago, on the 22d 
day of August. It seems the matter was kept 
very quiet, as none of the Professor's friends here 
knew of his wedding until he arrived yesterday 
morning with his bride. Prof. Dow is a gentle- 
man and a scholar of high merit, and The Post 
feels constrained to congratulate the lady on the 
choice she has made of a companion for life. 
The announcement of the marriage caused genu- 
ine surprise to Prof. Dow's many friends here." 

Hill County. — B. M. Williams will take 
charge of the Files' Academy October 1. 

Hopkins County.— The Marshall public 
schools opened September 10. Total attend- 
ance, 268. 

Lamar County. — W. J. Lackey writes that 
the schools at Dowlin opened on the 1st inst. 

with most flattering prospects B. H. 

Hobbs, who was in charge of the Paris Summer 
Normal School, has been elected Principal of the 



Paris High School A Teachers' Associa- 
tion has been organized. Meetings will be held 
monthly. The first meeting was held at Centre 
Hill September 8. The secretary will confer a 
favor by sending us each month a report of the 
proceedings. 

Lee County. — The Giddings public school 
for whites opened Septenaber 24, with an attend- 
ance of 108, out of a total scholastic population 

of 133 The tax payers of Giddings by a 

vote of 58 to 3 have levied a tax of % per cent, 
for schools. 

Llano County. — We have at last tidings 
from Llano. The Graded School, of which J. 
P. Collier is Principal and Miss Lyde Davis 
Assistant, has been so flourishing — 125 pupils on 
the roll — and there has been so much to attend 
to in the enlarging the schoolhouse, that no time 
has been found to tell outsiders how splendidly 
everything is progressing ! We have little ex- 
pectation of hearing again from Llano till the 
new rock building just commenced is completed, 
and the Principal, his accomplished Assistant, 
and their corps of students are in possession. 

Milam County. — Davilla, Sept. 28. The 
Cameron High School began its second school 
year Sept. 3d, with W. M. Saye, Principal, assist- 
ed by Miss Lola Streetman A. J. Clement, 

formerly connected with the Cameron High 
School, has quit the profession for that of law. . . 
Davilla has lost her old and tried teachers, Mil- 
ton Ragsdale and lady; they go to Georgetown, 
where the Professor is take charge of the musical 
department of the Methodist University, we learn. 
The regret is universal in regard to their leaving. 

... , George Rainwater, a former Principal of 
the public school of Rockdale, has charge of the 

Leachville public school The German 

American Academy began its third Academic 
year, Sept. 3d, with Prof. A. Berlinger, Principal. 

The public schools of Rockdale opened 

on September the 8d. with Miss Ella Mechen, 
Principal ; Mrs. Crabb, First Assistant ; and 
Miss Mary Kenard, Second Assistant. The 
fact that a woman can act so successfully as Prin- 
cipal of a schbol seems very adverse to the opin- 
ion of a great number of the people of Rockdale; 
consequently Miss Mechen is having a more dif- 
ficult task to perform thaa she should have 

The Cameron school failed to secure the public 
fund due it, through the negligence of the trus- 
tees in reporting in time The Davilla 

graded school will open October 1st, with G. R. 
Hamman, a graduate of the Northern Indiana 
Normal School, as Principal, assisted by F. J. 
Clement, a graduate of the Sam Houston Normal 

Institute of 1882, and Mrs. G. R. Hamman 

Bryant Station and several other communities are 
advertising for first-class teachers, to whom they 
will pay good salaries There is every rea- 
son to believe that a County Teachers' Associa- 
tion will be organized in the near future. 
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Navarro County. — Ninety-four schools have 
been organized in Navarro county during the 
past year, with an aggregate of 3500 scholars, 
exclusive of the city schools. The county gets 
from the State for school purposes $15,250, and 
the county appropriation will bring it to near 
$20,000. 

Nolan County. — The public free schools of 
Sweetwater are now in successful operation, with 
150 pupils in attendance. Prof. R. F. Powell, 
late of Hubbard High School, is Superintendent; 
W. C. Steele, A. M., of Dallas Female College, 
First Assistant ; Miss Soudie Jackson, of Baylor 
University, Second Assistant. The course of 
study is thorough, and the accommodations can 
not be excelled in West Texas. What two-year 
old town can make a better showing? 

Tarrant County, — A commendable attempt 
is being made in Fort Worth to establish a teach- 
ers' library and reading room. The following 
address appears in the Fort Worth Gazette : ** To 
the Teachers of Fort Worth and vicinity, by a 
Teacher : I address you for the purpose of sug- 
gesting that we meet and take steps toward 
establishing a teachers' library and reading room. 
Our profession has a standard and a current liter- 
ature as distinctively its own as any other profess- 
ion. -Oiscussion and inquiry by master minds, 
resulting in a scientific knowledge of the forces 
over which we are called to preside, constitute 
the science of teaching, and he who practices 
pedagogy, without a respectable knowledge of its 
science, is, as in medicine, not a professional, but 
an empiric. Let us use all available means for 
lifting our calling to its proper place among the 
learned professions. While our city is making 
rapid strides toward greatness, let us take care 
lest she be made to blush on our behalf. Let us 
make her schools her chief pride, keeping in 
mind that upon our proficiency depends our 
efficiency. All teachers of public or private 
schools of Fort Worth and vicinity, who favor 
the proposed move and are willing to give their 
aid in carrying it out. will please notify to that 
effect * A Teacher,' care of Gazette Q,ffice. If a 
reasonable number respond, a time and place of 
meeting will be fixed and made known through 

the Gazetted, ** Mansfield College opened 

with a larger attendance and better prospects 
generally than ever before," says a Gazette corre- 
spondent. T. G. Harris, late Superintendent of 
the Weatherford public schools, is Principal of 
the male department ; Mrs. A. L. Speer, Princi- 
pal of the female department ; Miss Rose T 
Howard, Principal of the department t)f music ; 
President Collier has charge of preparatory de- 
partment. The faculty believe that experience, 
scholarship, and teaching ability are as necessary 
in primary as in higher work. They want to lay 
a good foundation in order to build a symmetri- 
cal and substantial structure. What do other 
faculties think of this plan ? Can they afford to 



put presidential timber into primary work ? 

Prof. T. G. Harris has been tendered the princi- 
palship of a Galveston school, but he declines 
the unsolicited honor to remain at Mansfield. 

Williamson County. — One hundred and 
eighty-two pupils were enrolled at the Round 
Rock College last term, and the Board of Trus- 
tees and President Pitman anticipate for this term 
a Urge increase in attendance. The College 
building is new and furnished throughout with the 
Paragon school desk. Faculty : R. W. Pitman, 
A. M., President and Professor of Mathematics; 
L Sterens, Professor of Latin and Greek ; Miss 
L. H. Rives, M. Accts., Principal of Commer- 
cial Department ; Miss Jessie M. Strayham, Prin- 
cipal of Primary DeparimLnt; Miss S. B. M. 
Morrison, Principal of Preparatory Department ; 
Mrs. M. E. Pitman, Principal of Music Depart- 
ment. 



The attention of the readers of the Journal 
is called to the *' New Paragon " School Desk, 
for which Wilkins & Adey are State Agents. It 
is one of the best desks made, and is fully war- 
ranted. The "New Paragon'! has recently been 
adopted for use in the following places : Hous- 
ton, Galveston, San Antonio, Dallas, Brenham, 

Palestine, Sam Houston Institute, Huntsvi)le, 
Chappell Hill. Wilkins & Adey's school supply 
business is assuming large proportions. Circu- 
lars will be sent to any one on application. 

Wilkins & Adey have the agency for the Har- 
per Bazar Patterns. The September Bulletin, 
giving the autumn styles, sent postage paid on 
application. Address, Wilkins & Adey, Hous-^ 
ton, Texas. 
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THE CLASSICS IN EDUCATION. 




1 seven senses 

-not only feeling, tast- 

ng, smelling, hearing, 

"and seeing. 

Hon and exp. 

E day we say : "He was 
scared {or knocked) out of 

has reduced the seven to five; 
worse than that, alasl has 
aded the five to different 
shades of delicacy of one and the 
■ame sense, so that seeing, hearing, 
smeUing, tasting and feeling are nov 
scientifically regarded as only differing 
degrees of tactility. 

Wliat 1 our ancestors had seven 
senses, and we have only one? Alas, 
for the degeneracy of the race ! 

But science, falsely so called in some 
of its phases, has not only robbed us 



of six senses, but is trying, through 
some of its mouth-pieces, to rob us of 
mind and soul, of spirit and God. 
What they can't feel, physically feel, 
they won't believe ! 

Of all credulous beings, the most 
credulous is he who believes there is 
no God! who rejects Sinai and Calva- 
ry, accepting the miracles of slime and 
filth to avoid crediting those of Moses 
and of Christ ! 



Away with such folly ! 

But what about the study of the clas- 
sics^ 

"Mathematics," it has been well 
said, " is logic in action." Be it so. 
Language- study is not only logic in ac- 
tion, but rhetoric, too; and not only 
that, it is mind and soul in action, 
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heart and spirit. Such is all language- 
study, whatever the tongue, be it Eng- 
lish or French, Latin or Greek. 

Translations from one language into 
another, like paraphrase exercises in 
our own, are valuable composition 
drills, training our powers of attention, 
memory, discrimination, association 
and expression, sharpening the intel- 
lect, polishing the faculties, and mak- 
ing the mind a more efficient instrument 
of research. 

Moreover, the Latin and Greek are 
not only important sources of our lan- 
guage, but of our thoughts as well, of 
our modes of expression, of our rhetor- 
ical embellishments, of our literature. 
They are the *' pictures of silver" in 
which are set the priceless '* apples of 
gold," which have been the inspiration 
and the nourishment of many a mighty 
modern deed, as well as much of our 
best thought. 

No little twaddle has recently been 
uttered about the comparative merits 
of science and the classics, the object 
being to magnify the former and to dis- 
parage the latter, as if their respective 
uses, merits and advantages were at all 
antagonistic. 

The writer was, for several success- 
ive years, a member of the Board of 
Visitors of the University of Georgia. 
It was the duty of said Board to meet 
annually after the final examination of 
classes, to look into the workings of the 
University, inspect the papers of the 
graduating class, and report their ob- 
servations, conclusions and recom- 
mendations to the Governor. It was 



the unanimous opinion of the Board, 
which opinion was based upon the pa- 
pers submitted to their inspection, that 
the study of the classics tended to de- 
velop an ease, elegance and accuracy 
of expression that no other course of 
training could well supply, if at all ; and 
that those students who were neglect- 
ing Latin, Greek, French, and the like 
— especially Latin and Greek — were 
losing a great opportunity for improve- 
ment. 

Sallust somewhere balances the writ- 
ers of history against the heroes of his- 
tory, giving the former the palm of ex- 
cellence. It is important,/?r one^s self, 
to know and to know how to do ; it is 
more important, /?r others, perhaps, to 
know how to tell, to describe, to nar- 
rate, agreeably and effectively. 

Science, natural science — the bread- 
and-butter sciences are specially meant 
— teaches to know and to know how to 
do; language-study ^^tt/ to tnnke known 
to others, and Latin and GFeek are a 
most important part of language- study. 

The conflict between liberal and 
practical education, is a conflict with- 
out a cause of strife. All true educa- 
tion is both liberal in its aim and prac- 
tical in its use. 

The study of the classics is both lib- 
eral and practical. Indeed, the study 
pf any foreign language, like foreign 
travel, enlarges and liberalizes our 
views, and enables us to acquire many 
useful things which we could gain in 
no other way. 

We cannot afford to expel the stildy 
of Latin and Greek from our schools. 



It is to be said in reply to those who that the average age of 26 graduates of 
claim that much study is a weariness Brown University, who died this year, 
of the flesh, and certain to shorten life, was 62 years. Six were 80 years old* 
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No. I. 



T. G. HARRIS. 




LL text-book teaching should be 
^founded in truth, should embody 
truth, should be itself truth. This 
kind of teaching is always consistent, 
always comprehensible, always fur- 
nishes food to the mind of the learners, 
always promotes growth and develop- 
ment. Any other kind of teaching is 
often inconsistent and incomprehen- 
sible ; is, to the learner, unsatisfactory, 
perplexing and discouraging ; is indi- 
gestible mental food, productive of 
mental dyspepsia, and thus defeats 
every proper aim of the true teacher. 

How often do we see classes in Eng- 
lish grammar not only disinterested, 
but completely discouraged, mystified, 
benighted. Why is this ? The writer 
believes that the principal reason is, 
we often endeavor to teach, for Eng- 
lish grammar, principles which are 
simply not true when applied to the 
English, however well they may fit 
other languages. In other words, we 
try to teach the principles of the Greek 
and the Latin languages, and endeavor 
to show how these principles apply to 
the English. Pupils cannot understand 
the application, cannot see any mean- 
ing in what we are trying to teach, 
when, in fact, there is no meaning in 
what we say, when applied to English. 
The reason of this, as every intelligent 
teacher knows, is, that in the Latin 
and the Greek, several parts of speech 
are inflected, while in English they are 
not. To see exactly what we mean, let 
us illustrate. We will begin with the 
verb. Let us take the expressions, I 



love, you love, we love, they love, &c. 
We tell the pupil that in the first ex- 
pression love is first person singular ; 
in the second, love is second person 
singular or plural ; in the third, love is 
first person plural ; in the fourth, love 
is third person plural, &c. The pupil 
looks at the word love from every 
stand point in each expression. It 
does not change its orthography or its 
form in any way. It seems to be iden- 
tically the same word in all its expres- 
sions, and he cannot understand what 
you mean by the changes of person 
and number which you insist he must 
learn. You encourage him by telling 
him that these things are not very plain 
in English, but when he studies Latin 
he will understand them all. You fur- 
ther explain that the Latin is the foun- 
dation of the English grammar, and 
that we cannot fully comprehend the 
latter till we understand the former. 
Finally, the poor fellow reaches amo, 
amas, amat, &c. Here he notices that 
the ending of the verb is changed when 
the person or number of the subject is 
changed, and he sees for the first time 
perchance what is meant by the person 
and number of verbs. He is apt to 
soliloquize somewhat thus: ** I see 
now the meaning of the old rule ' A 
finite verb agrees with its subject in 
number and person, so far as Latin is 
concerned ; but I don't see yet how it 
applies to the English verb.' " 

Reader, have you been along there ? 
The writer has. 

Now, Mr. Teacher, a word yrith you. 
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**By the person and number of a verb, 
we mean the changes which it under- 
goes to mark its agreement with its 
subject." That is orthodox, is it not ? 
Very well. Now, in the expressions, I 
love, we love, you love, they love, &c., 
does the verb undergo any change to 
mark its agreement with its subject ? 
No. Then has it any such properties 
as person and number ? If so, the 
writer would be thankful for an expla- 
nation as to how they may be discov- 
ered, and in what they consist. 

Some one replies that when the sub- 
ject is third person singular, the verb, 
if in the present tense, takes the end- 
ing s. That is the truth \ and because 
it is the truth, we can explain it, illus- 
trate it, make it comprehensible to the 
pupil. Now, leaving out the verb to be, 
which is always irregular, and the Old 
Style forms, where, in the entire con- 
jugation, will you find an other varia- 
tion that is in any way akin to person 
or number? Echo answers, where ? 
That one little s seems to be the only 
foundation of the monstrous and inex- 



plicable absurdity called person and 
number, as applied to the modern Eng- 
lish verb ! Then we say, away with 
such ineffable nonsense ! I^et us teach 
the plain and simple tri^th about the 
English verb, and the pupil will com- 
prehend it fully though he never see a 
Latin grammar. Shall we, then, still 
require the pupil to memorize and re- 
peat, ad infinitum, the peculiarities of 
the Latin tongue, and still tell him that 
though he can see no meaning in all 
this now, he will understand it all when 
he studies Latin ? If so, God pity the 
pupil, and, if possible, forgive the 
teacher ! 

These remarks are made in the spirit 
of friendship and kindness, and in 
the interest of the thoughtful, intelli- 
gent boys and girls, who are suffering 
untold injuries in the hands of teachers 
who require them to study and memo- 
rize our so-called English grammar — 
works copied after the grammars of 
other languages, and then falsely 
named ftnglish grammar. 



THE SPELLING BCXDK. 



StJPT. H. B. CWYN. 



[This article was mislaid and forgotten, until looking over our papers we found the manuscript 
a few days ago. We insert it in the Journal now, as it would have been months ago, had it not 
been mislaid. — Ed.] 




^^N reply to Miss Longino, I would 
state that I did not intend to out- 
line a method of teaching spelling, 
but merely, as the sanitary inspectors 
say, to try '* to abate a nuisance." I 
merely attacked the use of the spelling 
book, but in doing so, necessarily laid 
do'NXi principles to defend my position. 



I did not think it necessary to outline 
a method then, but expected to do so 
later. Perhaps Supt. Foute's article 
may save me the trouble and necessity. 
Method is the application of principle. 
Any method is good that is based 
on sound principles, violating none. 
Methods must vary to suit individual 
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cases. A good teacher is not bound 
down to a single method in anything. 
Thoughtless adherence to methods 
and their parrot-like repetition is des- 
tructive of the very life and spirit of 
teaching. ** Methods are prepared for 
study and imitation. They are intended 
to be suggestive, not to forestall origi* 
nality ; to stimulate and direct effort, 
not to save trouble.*' For my own 
teachers, I develop principles and then 
give various methods, telling them 
where to find others, and pointing out 
defects. Of course I guide them to 
what I deem best, but I do not make 
machine teachers or mere imitators of 
them, by confining them to " pet theo- 
ries.*' Correct methods must take 
more into consideration than the sub- 
ject-matter of instruction ; they must 
be based upon a thorough knowledge 
of the pupils taught. One, having a 
good knowledge- foundation, who un- 
derstands child-mind and child-nature, 
who has worked out the principles of 
education — (the science of education) 
— who understands how to apply these 
principles— (the art of education) — 
has ability to devise his own plans, and 
to vary, modify, combine and supple- 
ment the methods or plans of others. 

Written, phonic and oral spelling are 
practiced in my schools, but least de- 
pendence is placed in oral and most in 

written. 

Using Appleton's excellent Readers, 
we have no difficulty in selecting suit- 
able words in their lesson, making 
readers,readers and spellers combined. 
If, after reading Supt. Foute's method 
again, I deem it important, I may 
outline another plan, or several. The 
suggestions as to bow spelling should 



be taught were incidental. In order 
to strengthen my position, that the 
spelling book is worse than useless — 
positively harmful, I will quote an ex- 
tract from Horace Mann, which has 
come under my view since I wrote the 
first article : 

In Scotland the spelling book is called. the 
'* spell book," and wc ought to adopt that posi- 
tion here '; £or, as it is often used wi^th us, it does 
cast a spell over the faculties of children, which 
generally they do not break for years, and often- 
times, we believe, never. If any two things on 
earth should be put together and kept together^ 
one would suppose that it should be the idea of 
the thing and the name of that thing. The spell- 
ing book, however, is a most artful and elabo- 
rate contrivance, by which words' are separated 
from their meaning, so that the .words can be 
transferred into the minds.of the pupil without 
permitting any glimfner of the meaning to' accom- 
pany them. A spelling book is a collection of 
signs without the things signified, of words with- 
out sense, a dictionary without definition. It is 
a place where words are shut up and impounded, 
so that their significations cannot get at them. 
Yet formerly it was the almost universal piractice, 
and we fear it is now nearly so^ to keep children 
two or three years in the spelling book, when the 
minds are averted froni the objetts, qualities and 
relations of existing things, and fastened upon 
a fv.'w marks, of themselves wholly uninterest- 
ing. 

Let those who use the spelling book 
ponder well my article in the February 
number, place this beside it, and sum- 
marize the two, drawing therefrom the 
gist of the arguments, and then show 
their fallacy, or abandon that which 
robs pupils of precious time and im- 
poses on both teacher and pupil use- 
less labor. 



Notwithstanding all hostile criticism, 
M. de Lesseps continues to be very 
sanguine regarding the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Great African inland sea 
project. If completed, the new artifi- 
cial sea will be about fifteen times as 
large as the Lake of Geneva. 
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|HE Houston schools opened on 
Sept. 17, 1883, or two weeks ear- 
lier than usual, and will close on 
the last Friday in May, 1884. Previous 
to the opening, the Superintendent was 
engaged for four weeks, and for several 
hours a day, in examining and classi- 
fying pupils entering the schools for 
the first time, pupils absent from the 
annual examinations in June, and pu- 
pils who had prepared themselves by 
extra study during the vacation for 
promotion to a higher grade. The 
number of pupils thus examined was 
more than 400, of which number at 
least 300 entered the schools for the 
first time. 

On the opening day the High School 
had a fine attendance, the Grammar 
Schools (white) enrolled an unexpect- 
ed number, while the Primary depart- 
ment of the white schools was almost 
overflowing. The colored schools were 
not full, but during the \veek received 
large accessions. Teachers' reports 
for the first week, ending Sept. 21st, 
givef the following totals: 

Enrollment, white, 91*7; colored, 872; total, 1289 
Belonging, 879; • 348; • 1227 

Attending. • 866; • 833; • 1199 

and a general average per cent, of at- 
tendance of 97. 

The Board passed, in June, a resolu- 
tion providing that teachers who failed 
to attend the ** Summer Normals" 
should be subject to an examination. 
But four teachers in the white schools 
were examined in accordance with that 
resolution, and their absence in each 
case was occasioned by the special 



necessity for rest, while most of the 
colored teachers took advantage of the 
Institute whenever possible. This fact 
indicates the progressive spirit of the 
Houston teachers, a spirit which the 
present Superintendent will not allow 
to grow weak among them, so long as 
both earnest precept and personal ex- 
ample can stimulate it to a better 
growth. 

The Saturday Normal Classes, for 
both white and colored teachers, con- 
stitute a most useful and admirable 
feature in connection with the teach- 
ers' daily work, the exercises being 
usually arranged so as to exhibit prac- 
tical methods, rather than to discuss 
the deeper phases of pedagogy. The 
Superintendent, however, delivers oc- 
casionally a well-considered lecture on 
some theme which stimulates ideas and 
suggests a higher view of the teacher's 
work. 

An examination of the statistics for 
the week ending on Friday, October 
5th, indicated such an enrollment and 
attendance upon the two fourth grade 
schools, that the Board have found it 
necessary to open a third school of that 
grade, and also to appoint a fourth 
teacher at Gregory Institute (colored) 
in order to relieve the pressure. These 
points are mentioned in order to estab- 
lish the fact that the Houston schools 
are growing in popularity, and that 
their usefulness and efficiency are re- 
ceiving fuller recognition with each 
successive year. Neither the Board 
of Trustees nor the Superintendent are 
satisfied with a low standard, and the 
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effort is now being successfully made 
to place the Houston system on the 
highest educational plane. 

The Board has recently placed all 
the buildings and grounds in fine re- 
pair, has supplied High School, 4th, 
5th, ^th and 7th grades with the new- 
est and most comfortable single desks; 
has furnished all the schools with nec- 
essary charts, maps, globes and appli- 
ances for object teaching and illustra- 
tion; has purchased for the High 
School a complete chemical apparatus, 
and in fact has used every endeavor to 
supply teachers with the best concrete 
aids in teaching that are attainable. 

As an evidence of the feeling of Su- 
perintendent and School Board, as well 
as of the Principal, Prof. J. £. Dow, the 
course of study of the High School will 
hereafter include Greek as an optional 
study for pupils who desire thorough 
preparation for the Universitv. 

At the close of the first month, on 
October 12th, the schools made the 
following statistical showing: 

Enrolment, white, 1014; colored, 643; total, 1657 
Belonging. •* 962; " 610; ' • 1572 
Attendance, •• 901; 679; •• 1480 

Per cent. att. • * 94; 94; • * 94 

No. pupils entered first time, 818. 

In many of the first grades the sys- 
tem of half-day instruction has been 
instituted, partly in order to avoid 
over-crowding, and partly in accord- 
ance with the belief that pupils of this 
grade do better under this arrangement 
than when detained during the whole 
day. 

The effect produced upon the health 
and energy of pupils by the adoption 
of this plan is most obvious, and their 
progress in school work is very satis- 
factory. I 



The pressure of study aild recitation 
in all grades is relieved at stated tinges 
daily by calisthenics and vocal music, 
both of which have a most beneficial 
effect in the preservation of order in 
the schools. 

The "topical method" was intro- 
duced last year in the study and reci- 
tation of history and geography, and 
the result has been highly satisfactory. 
This system does away with isolated 
questions and isolated answers, aj;kd 
makes it necessary for the pupil to 
write and recite daily a connected nar- 
rative of historical or geographical 
facts, the recollection of which 'is facil- 
itated by recalling them in relation 
to each other. Map drawing is prac- 
ticed also, and pupils have the assist- 
ance of history charts as to general 
periods and epochs of history. It is 
the determination of the Superintend- 
ent to leave nothing undone to aroyse 
in the teachers an ambition for supe- 
rior skill, and for higher excellence, 
and no opportunity is omitted, whether 
in the normal classes or in the schools, 
to present everything that is new, fresh, 
or useful in the educational world. 

The distribution of pupils among the 
various grades is a matter of no small 
value as indicative of the time pupils 
spend in the schools, and hence' a view 
of the system, as now arranged, is ap* 
pended : • > 

High School— First year, 26; second year, 19; 
junior year, 10; senior year. 12; total, 67. ' 

Grammar Schools (white) — ^Seventh grade, 51 ; 
sixth grnde, 64; fifth grade, 103; fourth' grade,' 
133; total, 351. ' : 

Primary Schools {white) — third grade, '16B; 
second grade, 156; first grade, 873; total, 597. 
Total whits, 1014. 
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Grammar Schools (colored) — Seventh grade, 0; 
sixth grade. 9; fifth grade, 19; fourth grade, 06; 
total, 94. 

Primary Schools (colored) — Ihird grade, 98i 
secood grade, 122; first grade, 829; total, 649. 
Total colored, 643. 

Number of Teachers Employed, — In White 
Schools — High School, 3; Grammar Schools, 6; 
Primary Schools, 10; total, 19. 

In Colored Schools — Grammar Schools, 1; 
Primary Schools, 9; total, 10. 

Average Number of Pupils to Each Teacher^ 
White Schools— High School, 22; Grammar 
Schools, 58>i; Primary Schools, 59.7. 

Colored Schools — Grammar Schools, 60; Pri- 
mary Schools, 61. 

MISCVLLANEOUS FEATURES. 

Among other improvements recently 
adopted by the Board was a plan of 
monthly examinations for the promo- 
tion of pupils from grade to grade 
instead of the single annual examina- 
tion. Also the adoption of a uniform 
systematic method of keeping school 
records of Attendance, Scholarship 
and Deportment of pupils. 

The nigh School course has been 
so arranged that future classes will 
have a Language, Scientific and a 
Mathematical course. 

German is taught as a part of the 
pupils' course from Fourth Grade up 
to Senior Year in the High School. 
The course is full and regular, and the 
study of the German language has now 
become a permanent element in the 



course of study. Prof. G. Duvemoy, a 
teacher of ripe experience and critical 
knowledge of his language, is: in charge 
of this department, and has done much 
to render it popular. 

The Superintendent's Annual Report 
for the year 1882-83 ^s now in the 
hands of the printer, and will be fin- 
ished aboiit I st November. He has 
had requests from a large number of 
towns which have organized schools 
during the past year, for the report of 
'8r->82, and he has labored earnestly 
in that of the past year to collate 
much that will not only suggest ideas 
of discipline and instruction to indi- 
vidual teachers," but will be service- 
able to communities who are seeking 
information as to the organisation of a 
public school system. 

The school system of Houston has 
existed (as a system) only since 1877, 
and owes much of its growth and suc- 
cess to the wise selection of the mem- 
bers of the School Hoard — Capt. E. W. 
Taylor, President ; Jno. Reichman, Sec- 
retary, and B. C. Simpson having man- 
aged the schools, as Trustees, ever 
since their first appointment in 1877. 
The Superintendent and Mayor are 
both ex-oflicio members, and it should 
be added that the latter, Hon. W. R. 
Baker, is a cordial' friend of the sys- 
tem, and always willing to assist its 
prosperity. 



We want one man to be always 
thinking and another to be always 
working, and we call one a gentleman 
and the other an operator ; whereas, 
the workman ought often to be think- 
ing and the thinker often to be work- 
ing, and both should be gentlemen in 



the best sense. The mass of society 
is made up of morbid thinkers and 
miserable workers. It is only by labor 
that thought can be made healthy, 
and bnly by thought that labor can be 
made hapipy, and the two cannot be 
separated with impunity. — Ruskin. 
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ADVICE TO YOUTH. 



An Eloquent Address by M. Renan on the Value of Life. 




UBJOINED are some of the more 
striking passages from an address 
made by M. Renan to the pupils 
of the Lycee Louis-le-Grande in Paris: 

Consider the life before you as a 
matter serious and full of responsi- 
bilities. But is that a reason to regard 
you as less favored by fate than your 
predecessors? Quite the contrary, 
young people! Never say, as did 
those malcontents of whom the prophet 
speaks, ** Our fathers have e^ten sour 
grapes, and their children's teeth are 
set on edge." Your lot is fair, and I 
see a thousand reasons to envy it; not 
merely because you are young, and 
because youth is the entry upon an 
excellent thing, namely, existence, but 
you will see what we shall never see ; 
you will know what we seek for rest- 
lessly ; you will possess the solution of 
many political problems about which 
we hesitate, because the facts have 
not yet pronounced themselves with 
sufficient clearness. 

Your years forbid you to be cautious. 
Nobody is fearful about life when he is 
beginning it. A kind of blindness, 
skillfully arranged by nature, pre- 
sents existence to you as a tempting 
booty which you burn to seize upon. 
Wiser men than you will warn you 
against the illusion which underlies 
your youthful ardor. They will tell 
you of disappointments; they will say 
that existence does not keep its prom- 
ises, and that if people only knew what 
it was they took in hand, they would 
not have the naif empressenunt of your 



age. But I declare to you that it is 
not my sentiment. I have traversed 
this life,, which opens before you like 
an unknown and limitless land. I 
expect to encounter nothing much 
more in it of the novel ; its termina- 
tion, which seems to you indefinitely 
far oflf, is very near for me. Well, with 
my hand on my heart, I say that I 
have found this life, which it is the 
fashion to calumniate, good, and well 
worthy the appetite which youth shows 
for it. The one real illusion of which 
you are guilty about it is, to believe it 
long. No, it is short, very short ; but 
even thus I assure you it is well to have 
existed, and the first duty of man to- 
ward that infinitude from which he 
emerges is to be grateful. The gener- 
ous rashness which makes you enter, 
without a shadow of arriere-pensee 
upon a career, at the close of which 
so many enlightened folks aver they 
have found nothing save disgust, is 
really very philosophic after its kind. 
Forward, therefore, with good hearts ! 
suppress nothing of your ardor; that 
flame which burns .within you is the 
same spirit which, providentially spread 
throughout the bosom of humanity, is 
the principle of its motive force. For- 
ward, forward ! say I ; lose not your 
love and passion for living. Speak no 
evil of the boundless bountifulness 
from which your being emerges, and 
in the special order of individual for- 
tunes bless the happy lot which has 
bestowed on you a generous country, 
devoted teachers, kind relations, and 
conditions of development in which 
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you have no longer to strive against 
the old barbarisms. 

That joyous intoxication, then,which 
springs from the new wine of life, and 
which renders you deaf to the weak 
complaints of the feeble-hearted, is 
legitimate. Do not be ashamed to 
abandon yourselves to its influences! 
You will find existence full of sweet 
savor, if you do not expect from it 
what it cannot give. When people 
complain of life, it is almost always 
because they have asked impossible 
things from it. Upon this believe 
wholly the teaching of the wisest- - 
there is but one foundation for a happy 
life; the pursuit, namely ,of the good and 
of the true. You will be well pleased 
with existence if you make fair use of 
it, and if you abide well pleased with 
yourselves. A noble sentence is that 
which says: "Seek ye first the king- 
dom of heaven, and all the rest shall 
be added unto you." 

On a similar occasion to this of to- 
day, but forty-three years ago, the 
illustrious M. Jouffrey addressed the 
following stern words to the pupils of 
the Lycee Charlemagne: ** Our duty, 
to whom experience has unveiled the 
ultimate truths about the things of this 
world, is to announce it to you. The 
mountain's top of life hides from you 
its farthest slope; of its two sides you 
see but one, that which you are as- 
cending; it is bright, beautiful, fra- 
grant as springtime. You are not able, 
as we are, to contemplate the other 
fall, with its melancholy aspect, its pale 
sunlight, and the icy river flowing at 
the bottom." Well, my lads, I say no, 
to all that. It is too mournful ! The 
sunlight is never pale, though it is 
often veiled. Because a man grows 



old, has he the right to say that flowers 
have grown less lovely, and the spring- 
tide less radiant ? Are we, forsooth, 
to grumble because we cannot live for- 
ever on earth? What rubbish is this, 
just heaven ! Amidst all the flowers 
(and how sweet and fair that flower 
world is ! ) only one seems to me with- 
out any charm. It is the sickly, dry, 
stiff, withered, disagreeably glittering 
thing which gardeners wrongly call 
** the immortelle." I do not call it a 
flower. I prefer the bright and sweet 
rose, though it has the defect of fading 
away all too soon. 

You will behold the twentieth centu- 
ry, my young scholars. Ah ! I confess 
I envy you that other privilege — you 
will see the unforeseen ! You will hear 
what posterity says of us ; you will 
know what there was of solid, and what 
of frail in our dreams. Be kind to us 
who preceded you. * This poor old 
nineteenth century, which will be so 
well abused, had good people in it, 
faithful souls, warm hearts, and heroes 
of duty. Generations, as thev follow 
each other, are oftimes unjust to each 
other. You are the nursery garden of 
the talent of the future. I fancy I des- 
cry amid you the very critic who, about 
the year 1910 or 1920 A. D., will sit in 
judgment on this age. I imagine I 
read his indictment (permit me to in- 
dulge my idea): ** What a sign of the 
times ! what a complete reversal of all 
proper notions of things, to choose in 
1883, for our president at the distribu- 
tion of prizes, a man, harmless enough, 
but the very last who should have been 
selected, etc. He gave some good ad- 
vice : but what feebleness, what lack 
of indignation against his times!" 
Thus, doubtless, will write the consci- 
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entious critic of the twentieth century, 
and perhaps he will not be far wrong ; 
but do not let him. forget to add how 
glad I was to be amongst you, how your 



marks of sympathy went to my heart, 
and how the touch of your youth re- 
vived and rejoiced me. 



DR. BALD>A^IN AT SARATOGA. 



^RESIDENT J. Baldwin, of the 
^^ Sam Houston Normal Institute, 
at Huntsville, Texas, was elected 
one of the Vice Presidents of the Na- 
tional Teachers' Association at Sara- 
toga. Dr. Baldwin's speech on Texas 
and its resources attracted a good deal 
of attention. He said : 

Texas is a State of boundless possi- 
bilities. The most prosaic statement 
of facts concerning this State seems 
like wild fiction. In area Texas is 
equal to fifty-two States as large as 
Connecticut. Her population has dou- 
bled within a decade, and promises 
within a quarter of a century to equal 
the population of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the production of cotton, cattle 
and sheep, Texas now leads all the 
other States, as she will probably do in 
the near future in the production of 
sugar, cereals and fruits. 

With her marvelous mineral wealth, 
with her extraordinary manufacturing 
facilities, with her network of great 
national, and international railroads, 
and with her thousand miles of sea- 
coast, Texas is destined to become a 
great manufacturing and commercial 
State. 

Fanned by the gulf breezes, Texas 
has a climate singularly mild, genial, 
and healthful. 

Texas is becoming eminently cosmo- 
politan, and nowhere are life and pro- 
perty safer. 

How to educate the millions that are 
in Texas, and are pouring in from all 
lands, into homogenous, intelligent, 
moral American citizens, is a problem 
of appalling magnitude. 



The Texas fathers dedicated fifty 
millions acres of land to education, and 
thus laid a broad and enduring foun- 
dation for popular education. On this 
foundation Texas statesmen and edu- 
cators are steadily and wisely building 
an efficient school system. 

The State University, beside other 
large endowments, has more than two 
millions acres of choice land. 

Each county is given 12,000 acres 
for public schools. 

After selling several million acres, 
the State has 35,000,000 acres, suf£- 
<:ient to swell her permanent school 
fund to more than $100,000,000. 

The present Legislature has submit- 
ted constitutional amendments to sup- 
plement the above resources by a State 
school tax sufficient to sustain the 
schools for six months annually. Pro- 
visions are also made for local taxation 
to build school houses and extend the 
school term. 

From the primary school to the uni- 
versity, regardless of race or color, 
Texas extends equal educational facil- 
ities to all. 

For four years Texas has sustained 
two State Normal schools, one for the 
training white teachers, and one for 
colored teachers. Board, books and 
tuition have been furnished to students. 
The State also sustains a Normal In- 
stitute four weeks annually in each 
senatorial district, for white teachers, 
and in each congressional district for 
colored teachers. Excellent graded 
schools have been established in a 
large proportion of the cities and vil- 
lages. 

The agricultural college has been in 
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successful operation for several years. 
The State University will open in Sep- 
tember. 

Beside her State schools, Texas has 
a large number of prosperous schools 
and colleges, of which she is justly 
proud. 

Profiting by the experience of other 
States and Nations, Texas is struggling 



to maintain a sebo«l system pre-emi- 
nently Texan, but equal to the best. 
Proud as she is of her material great- 
ness, Texas is more ambitious to use 
all available means in the production 
of grand men and women. 

Though no longer the " Lone Star," 
we may modestly claim that Texas is 
the rising star in the American galaxy. 



NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 



fHE Interstate Educational Con- 
vention met at Louisville, Sept. 19. 
There were present about 1200 del- 
egates from twenty-nine States. The 
principal subject discussed was that of 
national aid to education in the 
States. The following resolulionswere 
adopted : 

"Resolved, That this Convention 
cordially approves the principle of 
giving Federal aid to be distributed 
among the several States and Territo- 
ries, on the basis of illiteracy. 

■' Resolved, That a commission be 
appointed whose duty it shall be to 
memorialize Congress upon this sub- 
ject, and to assist in any manner which 
rheir judgment may approve, in secur- 
ing the legislation necessary; provided, 
that such aid shall be distributed 
under State laws and by Slate authori- 
ties exclusively, but with proper guar- 
antees for its faithful application," 

The Associated Press dispatches 
give the following synopsis of the ad- 
dress of Dr. J. L. M. Curry, general 
agent of the Peabody Educational 
Fund, in advocacy of national aid: 

After congratulating the Convention, 
which met within a few miles of the 
centre of population, and expressing the 
wish that the good results of its meet- 
ing would spread to the very borders 
of this country, the speaker passed to 
a brief consideration of the benefits of | 



education. He then plunged into the 
middle of his subject by announcing 
that the question of Federal ^d to 
education was reducible to two propo- 
sitions: First, the basis of our free 
Government is theintelligenceand In- 
tegrity of our citizenship. Self-gov- 
ernment is impossible with the igno- 
rant. Education substitutes the teacher 
for the sheriff, the school-house for the 
prison, the workshop for the alms- 
house. Second, universal educajtioo 
is impossible except through govern- 
mental processes and revenues. Uni- 
versal education has never existed 
except when furnished by the Govern- 
ment. Denominational education can 
never affect a whole community. The 
cheapest defense of a State for prop- 
erty and life is education of the peo- 
ple. In the entire South at present 
the school fund is paid out almost 
entirely by the whites, y«c it is dis- 
tributed equally to both whites and 
negroes. All honor to Kentucky for 
her recent action in putting the child- 
ren of the two races on the same basis 
The South is poor. The South was 
impoverished by the war. History 
presents no parallel to its condition in 
[865. nor is there anything in history 
sublimer than the efforts of the South 
to rise again. No people have ever 
accomplished so much in so short a 
lime, with so many obstacles to sur- 
mount; yet the illiteracy in the Souih 
is fearful. Thirty per cent of the white 
people, and 70 per cent. of. the negroes 
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a-re illiterate. Even Kentucky has 
43.000 illiterate white voters and 55,000 
illiterate colored voters. A similar 
condition exists in all the Southern 
States. There are 1,350,000 illiterate 
voters in the South* But the igno- 
rance of a large portion of the white 
people must be considered. This is 
as alarming and as menacing as the 
ignorance of the blacks. 

The speaker next recited the evil 
effects of having our rulers chosen by 
the ignorant and the vicious. The 
extension of Federal aid to the cause 



of education should be made upon 
general principles. It should be tem- 
porary, as it is to relieve a present 
exigency. It should be immediate. It 
should affect only the rudimentary 
schools. Above all, the Government 
should only help those who helped 
themselves. The speaker closed with 
a recital of the perils which beset the 
free institutions of this country. It is 
the duty of the Natipn in these times 
of peace to guard against internal foes. 
We need school houses more than 
armies. 



MAPS MOULDING. 




easy 



WRITER in the New York Jour- 
nal tells how a class in geogra- 
phy may mould maps. It is so 
of execution, so interesting and 
impressive, and withal so cheap, that 
we doubt not it can be utilized to 
much profit as well as pleasure by our 
country schools. Let them try it. 
Here are the directions : 

**Let a board 5 feet long and 4 feet 
wide be made, by taking five lengths 
cut from a board i foot wide and ^ 
inch thick, placing these lengths side 
by side, and fastening them by screw- 
ing two pieces of batten to the under 
side. Around the edges of ihis board 
nail a strip of stuffy inch thick and i^ 
inches wide, having this moulding pro- 
ject above the plane surface of the 
board an inch The moulding board 
is now finished, and can be placed upon 
any table or desk, and inclined at a 
slight angle to the floor. Of course 
the board would be better perma- 
nently mounted to a table or desk, and 
so adjusted that it could be inclined 
or not, as preferred. 

Now put upon the table the mould- 
ing material, which may be obtained 
by digging up moist loam, and sifting 
it so as to clear it of stones, pebbles, 
and roots of grass. About a half 
bushel will be needed for the trial I am 



about to suggest. This loam or earth, 
if moist will be in proper condition to 
use. It should be in such a state that 
\\hen compressed by the hands it will 
retain the form so given it. Oo not wet 
the loam much, for mud will not do to 
mould with. Let me here remark that 
the sifted soil must be kept, when not 
in use. where it will retain its mois- 
ture, for moulding cannot be done 
with dust or dry loam. 

Having provided board and mate- 
rial, take for the first trial South Amer- 
ica. Let five or six pupils go to the 
moulding-board, while the rest of the 
class stand near to suggest, and criti- 
cise. With their hands or little fiat 
pieces of wood, the pupils try to put 
the loam on the board into such shape 
as will represent the outline and sur- 
face of the continent. Let the pupils 
work. If, after a while, the lesson 
lacks point, suggest what to do, and 
even trim the 01 tline here or there, or 
change the surface. For aid have a 
wall map before the class all the while. 
The first trial may not be very suc- 
cessful, but keep at work, and after 
two or three trials a fine model will 
grow. 

When moulded lay pieces of colored 
worsted upon the moulded continent 
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for the rivers, and round pieces of 
paper for the cities. 

Teachers know that the resources of 
a school are sometimes enormous ; 
kindie, then, additional enthusiasm by 
asking one pupil to bring some salt- 
petre, another cayenne pepper, indi- 
vidually of others, coffee, berries, wool, 
pieces of iron ore, something to repre- 
sent silver and gold, cotton, leather, 
tobacco-leaf, etc., and even pieces of 
glass for diamonds. Let pupils place 
these products in their proper locali- 



ties upon the moulded continent, and 
South America is real to them. 

The moulding-board is a powerful 
aid in teaching geography. What 
forceful impressions does it leave upon 
the memory! How quickly and accu- 
>ately are these recalled! Here all 
outlines, surfaces, rivers, cities, pro- 
ductions, are learned at once as the 
eye sweeps over the moulded conti- 
nent. Moreover, what time it saves 
in this swift age ! 



From the Mining Gazette. 

EDUCATE THE HAND. 




HE head of the American youth, 
male and female, has been too 
long educated at the expense of 
the hand. It is about time this sort of 
thing should stop, if the claim of the 
Yankee that he is nothing if not ''prac- 
tical" is to be in future anything more 
than an idle boast. 

Let it not be understood that what 
is vulgarly known as '-book learning" 
is to be despised or neglected; it ought 
not to be and must not be ; the more of 
it the better. But in these days of con- 
centration of wealth and capital, of 
production by great corporations, the 
proportion of those who work for wages 
is constantly growing larger. 

Agricultural independence is being 
encroached upon by industrial depend- 
ence, and how to use his hands in the 
coming battle of life is now, more than 
ever before, becoming the serious ques- 
tion for every American boy. 

Industrial or manual education, then, 
is destined to become a feature of 
the education afforded by our public 
schools. Geometry and a jack-plane 
are no more incompatible than that 
delightful study and a blackboard. 
Arithmetic would cease to be stupid 
if mechanical education enough were 
sandwiched in between recitations to 
enable the boys to manufacture — that 



is, make with their hands, aided with 
proper tools — the conditions of their 
problems. Even text books would be 
doubly iriteresting if some of the schol- 
ars would spend time enough in a 
printing office to learn how it is made, 
and be able to describe the process 
intelligently. 

There is not a blacksmith shop in 
the country but should have two or 
three boys in it a part of the summer 
vacation, if for nothing more than to 
consider whether they should like the 
business; not a carpenter shop but 
should tolerate a few school boys in it 
now and then, that they may learn how 
to drive a nail correctly; and so on 
throughout the trades. Division of 
labor, which has come with the intrro- 
duction of machinery, while a good 
and necessary thing, is derelict in that 
it has nothing in the place of the ap- 
prentice system which it has destroyed. 

Let the school and the workshop 
co-operate in every community in the 
country, and the union of the text 
books and tools will be consummated 
in a surprisingly short time with bene- 
ficial results. It is not proposed, nor 
is it desirable, to turn all schools into 
workshops; that would be as unfortu- 
nate as the present state of affairs, 
'vhich is all books and no tools. 
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Thoughtful men, interested in edu- 
cational matters, are not neglecting 
these phases of instruction for youth. 
In this city the institute of technology 
is not an experiment, it is an institu- 
tion. Its methods duly modified are 
applicable to a country high school. 
It does not in the least interfere or ob- 
struct the classical education which 
distinguishes the neighboring univer- 
sity at Cambridge Its school of me- 
chanic arts admits boys as young as 
fifteen. Several schools of manual 



education are already started in New 
York. St. T«ouis boasts of one of the 
best in the country. One of the most 
significant signs of the times is a re- 
cent circular of the Carriage Builders' 
National Association, which has estab 
lished in New York a school for the 
advancement of technical knowledge 
among apprentices and mechanics of 
the carriage trade. Why should not 
every trade have a little association 
for a like purpose? 



LEAD PENCILS. 




LEAD PENCIL is in itself a 
small affair, but considered as a 
manufactured product, it rises 
into much importance. To start a 
first-class factory with improved ma- 
chinery and stock of well seasoned 
wood, requires a capital of about 
$100,000; ground covered is about half 
an acre, chiefly occupied by drying 
houses for the storage of red cedar. 
The Florida red cedar is mostly used 
in this country and in Europe — some 
** iben " wood, as the Germans call it, 
or English yew, is used in Germany — 
white pine is occasionaly used for a 
common grade of a carpenter's pencil. 

The *'lead" of the pencils is the 
well known graphite or plumbago; the 
best of this is the natural, found in a 
pure state in masses large enough to 
cut into strips. Of this there is but 
one mine up to the standard, which is in 
Asiatic Siberia, and pencils made from 
this graphite are all one grade, and 
pay fifty cents per gross special, and 
thirty per cent, ad valorem duty. The 
Cumberland mines in England were 
the first discovered, but are now almost 
exhausted. 

What was formerly refuse in cutting 
the graphite is now ground, cleaned 
and refined, and then mixed with a fine 
clay. In mixing the clay and graphite, 
great care must be taken in selecting 



and cleaning the clay and getting the 
proper proportions; the mixture with 
water, after being well kneaded, is 
placed in a large receiver, and strongly 
compressed and forced out through a 
small groove in the bottom, in the 
shape of a thread the thickness and 
style required — either square, octagon, 
or round. This thread or lead wire is 
cut in bars of proper length (done by 
little girls), and then straightened, 
dried at a moderate heat, and packed 
in air-tight crucibles and placed in the 
furnaces; the grade of the lead de- 
pends upon the amount of clay used 
in mixing and the quality of the plum- 
bago. The coloring of the lead is by 
various pigments. 

The wood, after being thoroughly 
seasoned, is cut into thin strips and 
then dried again, then cut into strips 
pencil length. These strips are groov- 
ed by machinery, then carried on a 
belt to the glueing room, where the 
lead is placed in the groove, and the 
other half of the pencil glueo on. 
After being dried under pressure, they 
are sent to the turning-room and 
rounded, squared, or made octagon 
by a very ingenious little machine, 
which passes them through three cut- 
ters and drops them ready for polish- 
ing or coloring — the former is done on 
1 athes by boys, and the latter by a 
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machine which holds the brush aad 
turns the pencils fed to it through a 
hopper. After the pencil is polished, 
it is cut the exact length by a circular 
saw, and the end is cut smooth by a 
drop knife, the pencil resting on an 
iron bed. 

The stamping is done by a hollow 



die, which is heated ; the gold or sil- 
ver foil is then laid on the pencil, 
which rests on an iron bed, and the 
die is then pressed on it by a screw 
lever. The pencils are then ready to 
go to the packing-room, whence they 
find their way to all parts of the civi- 
lized world. 



From Harper's Magazine. 

THE OLD READING CLASS. 



WILL CARLETON. 



I cannot tell you, Genevieve, how oft it comes to me, | 
That rather young old reading-class in District Number 

Three ; 
That row of elocutionists who stood so straight in line, 
And charged at standard literature with amiable design . 
We did not spare the energy with which our words were 

clad; 
We gave the meaning of the text by all the light we had ; 
But still I fear the ones who wrote the lines we read so 

free 
Would scarce have recognized their work in District 

Number Three. 

Outside the snow was smooth and clean, — the winter's 

thick-laid dust; 
The storm it made the windows speak at every sudden 

gust: 
Bright sleigh-bells threw us pleasant words when travel- 
ers would pass ; 
The maple-trees along the road stood shivering in their 

class ; 
Beyond, the white-browed cottages were nestling cold 

and dumb. 
And far away the mighty world seemed beckoning us to 

come, — 
The wondrous world, of which we conned what had been 

and might be. 
In that old-fashioned reading-class of Disttict Number 

Three. 

We took a hand at history— its altars, spires, and flames — 
And uniformly mispronounced the most important names; 
We wandered through biography, and gave our fancy 

play, 
And with some subjects fell in love,—*' good only for one 

day;'' 
In romance and philosophy we settled many a point. 
And made what poems we assailed to creak at every 

joint ; 
And many others that we love, you with me will agree. 
Were first time introduced to us in District Number 

Three. 



You recollect Susannah Smith, the teacher's sore distiess. 
Who never stopped at any pause— a sort of day express? 
And timid young Sylvester Jones, of inconsistent sight, 
Who stumbled on the easy words, and read the hard ones 

right? 
And Jennie Green, whose doleful voice was always 

clothed in black ? 
And Samuel Hicks, whose tones induced the plastering 

all to crack ? 
And Andrew Tubbs, whose various mouths were quite a 

show to see ? 
Alas ! we cannot find them now in District Number Three. 

And Jasper Jen ekes, whose tears would flow at each pa- 
thetic word, 

(He's in the prixe-fight business now, and hits them hard, 
I've heard^; 

And Benny Bayne, whose every tone he murmured as in 
fear, 

(His tongue is not so timid now ; he is an auctioneer); 

And Lanty Wood, whofe voice was just endeavoring 
hard to change. 

And leaped from hoaise to fiercely shrill with most sur- 
prising range ; 

Also his sister Mary Jane, so full of prudish glee, 

Alas ! they're both in higher schools than District Num.- 
her 1 hree. 

So back these various voices come, though long the years 
have grown. 

And sound uncommorly distinct through Memory's tele- 
phone ; 

And some are full of melody, and bring a sense of cheer, 

And some can smite the reck of time, and summon forth 
a tear; 

But one sweet voice comes back to me, whenever sad I 
grieve, 

And sings a song, and that is yours, O peerless Gene- 
vieve ! 

It brightens up the olden times, and throws a smile at 
me, — 

A silver star amid the clouds of District Number Three. 
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A Ne-w School La^^v. 

The adoption of the amendments, 
submitted to the people by the iSth 
Legislature, renders necessary materi- 
al changes in our school system. After 
a careful review of the subject, we are 
of opinion that the school law now in 
force cannot be so amended as to pre- 
sent a well arranged system, complete 
and perfect in its parts, in harmony 
with the Constitution. Where a school 
law has been the gradual outgrowth of 
matured and careful legislation, under 
one Constitution, it may be, from time 
to time, improved by amendments, and 
perfected by changes that bring it more 
nearly to perfection. We do not admit 
that the school law now in force pre- 
sents the best system under the Con- 
stitution ; but it had many advantages ; 
and it would have been difficult to de- 
vise anything better that did not em- 
brace some of its essential features. 

As stated, the features of the Consti- 
tution, as now amended, call for radi- 



cal changes, and we suggest that the 
time has now come for a complete 
modification of the system. No amend- 
ments should be attempted, but a pos- 
itive new harmonious whole, based on 
the advance made by the Constitution. 
Sweep away by repeal all the old law, 
and let there be a carefully framed law 
that will meet our wants. We do not 
mean that the new system may not be 
eclectic, and draw from every source 
for perfection, but the legislators 
should not be embarrassed by the fet- 
ters of a law which they are attempting 
to amend. Let the law makers be free 
from the shackles of the old law, and 
act independent of anything now on 
our statute books. 

It seems that material progress has 
been made towards perfection in our 
educational institutions by the amend- 
ments to the organic law, and it is to 
be hoped that wise legislation will give 
us something worthy of respect. 

There is one great danger that threat- 
ens. In the hurry of a special session 
of the Legislature, to convene in Janu- 
ary, it is not probable that a well di- 
gested school system can be framed. 
While we have full confidence in the 
ability of the distinguished legislators 
who compose the Committee on Edu- 
cation, we have grave fears that some 
crude foundation will be laid that will, 
in future, embarrass future legislation. 

The Journal, while not expecting 
perfection in the first essay that may 
be presented in the form of a new sys- 
tem, at least hopes that proper precau- 
tions will be taken to give the founda- 
tion for future legislation by laying 
down fundamental principles* 
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To a^st in this important work, 
the stig^ of a system should be at 
once commenced, in harmony with our 
Constitution. It is is not alone the duty 
of the committees on education, in the 
House and Senate, who are charged 
with this responsibility. We have 
other legislators, and leading educa- 
tors, who have ability to devise a law 
that will be sound in principle and fun- 
damental essentials. The new school 
law will be one o^ the most important 
subjects for the called session. But, 
while the most important, it will not 
necessarily claim the best thoughts of 
the legislative body. We know too 
well the history of legislation to think 
that all are agreed on what is most 
important; and even if there were ac- 
cord, we know the numerous personal 
questions that divert interest from 
great public measures. To remedy 
the difficulties, we would advise our 
law-makers and instructors to make 
careful preparation of complete sys- 
tems, to be presented early in the ses- 
sion, in order that the Legislature have 
ample time to elaborate the best. We 
would wish that every member present 
a system ; and that the Committees on 
Education have the united work of the 
best legal minds and educators, in 
order to give us a system that will be 
almost a success from the beginning. 
We must not start wrong ; and we trust 
that the closest work in advance of 
the meeting of the Legislature, from 
the best minds, will supply material for 
a permanent system that will afford all 
the advantages so liberally provided 
for in the new Constitution. 



» M 4 



The Journal hopes that it will never 
be a feature of a Texas School Law to 



adopt or allow to be adopted for our 
public schools a uniform system of 
text-books for the whole State. 

We like variety. Every teacher has 
his own particular mode of thought; 
and the tiresome sameness that would 
result from perfect uniformity in school 
books can scarcely be appreciated. 
Strictly speaking there is no Normal 
method in teaching — no one way 
adapted for every pupil or every 
teacher. The habits and modes of 
thought of each pupil must be studied. 
Each teacher, too, if not a mere sense- 
less parrot, has peculiar lines of rea- 
soning and illustration ; and, generally 
if left free, selects books in harmony 
with the modes by which he can do 
the best work. 

Then let your teachers alone ; and, 
where you give them any permanent 
employment, let trustees stand aside, 
and permit teachers to select their 
own text-books. To the man of cul- 
ture, far more dreary than the croaks 
from ten thousand frog-ponds would 
come the lines from ten thousand 
houses — 

'* The boy stood on the burning deck," etc. 
Or 
•* King David's limbs were weary," etc. 

Or 

''Roll on ! thou dark and deep blue ocean, roll," 
etc. 

With universal adoption of school 
books every boy and girl would have 
the same unending monotony — the 
same school literature — the same ex- 
amples in mathematics. With Nor- 
mal teachers who all come from one 
mould, we would have models for our 
children who would teach them to 
think alike, to speak alike, to bow 
alike, to cough alike, laugh alike, etc.; 
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and, in general, to be alike. Men and 
women become cattle under sameness 
of instruction as to physical and men- 
tal training, that is, so far as being a 
common herd. 

Give us variety — novelty. Let us 

see innocent peculiarities. Do not 

fetter, by rules too severe, the native 

genius of teacher and pupil. Many 

fine minds would have made mark if 

theii originality had not been ruined 

by rules that cramped their nature as 

painfully as did the *' Scavenger's 

Daughter" of old, the limbs of the 

victims submitted to her iron em- 
braces. 

We want neither our teachers all of 
the same mould, nor our youth all cast 
from the same patterns. Let us have 
some chances for originality. Origi- 
nality, variety, novelty, and all that is 
desirable in human life socially and in 
government, can never result from nor- 
mal or sameness of method, and uni- 
formity in school books and general 
reading. 

Society, like kitchen and flower 
gardens, need variety. We want some- 
thing besides pumpkins and roses — 
corn and poppies. Plant seeds of every 
character that will be productive in 
school to produce a strong healthy 
variety. 

The gardener who would attempt to 
supply the wants of the State of Texas, 
in demands for vegetable diet, from 
cabbages raised from Landreth's seed, 
would find that Texans demand other 
vegetables besides cabbages. Thus, 
too, any attempt to supply the State of 
Texas with teachers raised in one 
garden, from one kind of seed, with no 
improvements; and teaching from 



books from one mind will prove a 
failure. 

Give us variety — originality. 



The Journal suggests, to all our 
teachers, that now is the time for a 
careful study of the public school sys- 
tems. The study may be either origi- 
nal, based on our own peculiar Con- 
stitution — its aims and scope, relating 
to primary and secondary instruction — 
or elective, as chosen from the best sys- 
tems extant, that can be adapted to our 
wants, and devised in harmony with 
our organic law as changed by the late 
amendments to the Constitution. 

It has been one of the characteris- 
tics of certain political organs, at 
heart opposed to the public free school 
system, to ridicule all efforts of teach- 
ers, presented either in personal com- 
munications, or by bodies assembled 
in convention. Their suggestions have 
been decried, and the pious groan has 
been heaved up, and the wail gone 
forth that teachers are able to suggest 
nothing save that which looks to their 
interests. Let the people see by your 
suggestions that you are true to the 
best interests of all. 

We have competency in the profes- 
sion, not alone to teach the children, 
but to educate the adult, and even to 
legislate. Let your voice be heard. 
See to it, that at least there be laid the 
basis of an educational system that 
will stand permanent. The super- 
structure may be changed to suit the 
taste of different generations; or ac- 
commodate itself to the wealth of con- 
temporaries ; but the basis itself should 
be to the future immutable. 
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The school law now in force is mod- 
eled from a fixed measure system as to 
the salaries of teachers. Who will not 
ridicule the theory, running through 
the school law, that every teacher, no 
matter where located, — no matter what 
may be the expense of living, — if of the 
same grade, should be entitled to the 
same compensation ? 

If a profession ever existed that could 
rightfully cry aloud, on account of in- 
adequate pay, commensurate with time, 
money, and trouble, expended and re- 
quired in the discharge of professional 
duties, teachers should be recognized, 
not from their clamor, but from their 
very voicelessness — • their silence — 
ruled and fettered as they are by the 
law itself, and by the stinginess of 
some school officers. Some of these 
worthies, conscientiously (no doubt) 
push teachers to the wall, and gloat 
over the fact that they have secured a 
school for the community for the great- 
est length of time possible without be- 
ing at the expense, as a neighborhood, 
of burying the starved teacher, or the 
frozen wife and little miniatures of the 
sad-faced pedagogue. 

Who can work zealously in a labor 
so great as that which devolves on the 
teacher, without such compensation as 
will keep the wolf from the door? 
Think of the trials of the master or 
the mistress, you who, as a mother, feel 
the relief when you are free from the 
daily responsibility of your offspring ! 
You, as a father, when the mischievous 
dare-devil of your flock is safely re- 
ported to his school, where the trials, 
that severally, as neighbors, you should 
see to encounter, are consolidated to 



be endured by some patient man or 
weak woman ! 

You pay your lawyer princely fees to 
protect your rights — you pay your doc- 
tor fancy fees to relieve you from pres- 
ent pain or to avert fancied aches that 
in his wisdom his diagnosis shows in 
prospective. Will you not be liberal 
to your very selves — because the teacher 
of your children stands in place of 
parent — and let the master or mistress 
who looks to the health, comfort and 
culture, moral, physical and intellec- 
tual of your offspring, amid all trials, 
feel the pleasure of freedom from want 
and just appreciation of the high and 
noble calling that has so much to 
shadow and oppress and so little to 
brighten and cheer? 

We trust to see in our new school 
law a recognition of the teachers' pro- 
fession as to dignity and worth : also a 
proper discrimination allowed under a 
flexible system as to costs of living in 
various localities, and a total repeal 
of the Procrustean bed of prices of 
work determined by certain (?) grades. 

■ ^ 9 * 

The Journal will give some sugges- 
tions for a school system in our next 
issue; and we would be pleased to 
have the views of our best educators 
on the outlines of a school system un- 
der our new Constitution. This is an 
all important matter now, and the 
Journal will not lag in duty to the 
cause of education and the inferests 
of the profession. Give us your views. 

COUNTY ITEMS. 



[Teachers and school officers are respectfully 
and earnestly requested to send to the office of 
the Journal, at Houston, memoranda of the 
educational "happenings" in their respective 
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counties. We wish to know if a school tax has 
been ordered, and by what majority ; if a new 
school building is to be erected, and what it will 
probably cost ; if there has been a change of 
teachers, and why, if the reason for the change 
is of public interest ; what teachers have corae 
into the county, what teachers have left it ; who 
is married, and to whom ; who has died, when 
and where, and who succeeds to the vacancy. 
We wish to make the County Items a record of 
the educational work in the State, and also a 
record of the teachers. We wish to know what 
the teachers are doing, and, if they change their 
location, we wish to know where they go, and of 
their success in their new field. Nothing will 
help the half-discouraged teacher so much as the 
knowledge that his fellow-teachers throughout 
the State are interested in his work, and will re- 
joice to know of his success. Help us in this. 
The sending the memoranda will occupy but a 
few moments of your time each month. 



Austin County. — Prof. Trenckman succeeds 
D. A. Paulus, who has removed to Terrell, in 
the charge of the Bellville graded school. He 
has a good school and will make a good record. 
We shall confidently expect him to keep us 
advised of the educational happenings in the 
county. . . .S. G. Gusier has charge of the Bell- 
ville colored school. J. C. Byars has contracted 
to teach a community school near Bellville. The 
apportionment this year for Austin county is 
$4.50 per capita. 

Bowie County. — Texarkana has a popula- 
tion of 6000. A scholastic population (6 to 21) 
of 1200, with 300 pupils in school. There are 
ten schools, of which the three leading ones are 
the <^onvent, the Texarkana Institute and Tex- 
arkana High School. T. J. Patillo is Principal 
of the Texarkana High School, established in 
1880. The Convent and High School are on 
the Texas side of the city. I^he Institute, under 
the charge of Leroy Bates, is on the Arkansas 
side. i he Institute, established in 1882, is a 
branch of the Southwestern Univc rsity of Little 
Rock, and conducted under the auspices of the 
Northern Methodist Church. The trustees on 
the Arkansas side of the city have exhausted 
. their funds in erecting and handsomely furnish- 
ing a good two-story building — hence no free 
schools. The Texas side having never taken 
charge of the free school fund, has been from 
year to year organized into two communities, as 
other country schools are. One community has 

been taught by Texarkana High School Mrs. 

Hogans has a select school for large girls, and 
Mrs. Gaither one for small children. 

Brown County — Ragsdale. Bro, & Summers 
have charge of Brown wood High School; opened 
with 113, closed first month with 150 scholars. 
...Prof. Carl Vincent has charge of Coggin 
Academy, one mile from town; opened with 52, 
closed first month with about 65 pupils. The 
people of Brownwood are fully awake on the 



subject of education. There are several good 
schools in the county and some wide-awake 
teachers. 

Caldwell County.— Prof. J. R. Griffin's 
school numbers 135 pupils. The department of 
drawing and painting has been added to the cur- 
riculum. Miss M. C. Teas, of De V^itt county, 
is first assistant ; Miss Dunn, of New Orleans, 
teacher of French ; Miss Neilson, of Tennessee, 

teacher of drawing and painting Prof. 

Bishop, late of Lockhart, is merchandising at 
Luling - The Prairie Lea High School, Prairie 
Lea, Tex., opened its fourth session Sept, 3, 
with encouraging prospects. We have 70 pupils 
enrolled, and the number is increasing all the 
time. We have 13 music scholars. The teachers 
are as follows : A. A. Thomas, Preparatory and 
School Departments; Miss Bershe Chaudoin, Pri- 
mary Department; Miss Willie Rowland, Music 
and Calisthenics. We have a new school build- 
ing recently completed and supplied with quite 
a nice lot of apparatus, such as Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary. Wall Maps, Charts, Globes, 
etc. Classes in Laiin, Algebra, Book-keeping, 
Physics, Astronomy, Rhetoric, English Litera- 
ture, etc., have been organized The public 

school for this community opened on the Isl in- 
stant, and will continue three and a half months. 
We are doing our best to advance the pupils 
committed to our charge. That is our business. 
Our Judge is a free-school man and understands 
his busi'iess. He is talking of trying to organ- 
ize a "County Teachers' Association." It would 
certainly be a move in the right direction. . . . 
We get the "fournal" regularly and cannot do 
without it. Long live the "Journal" ! As a 
mere suggestion, we think that a "Query Box" 
department would add very much to the useful- 
ness and general interest of the "Journal". 

Collin County. — A serious error, for which 
no explanation can be made, appeared in the 
Collin county items last month, whereby injus- 
tice was done the Mc Kinney School authorities 
in general and Prof. A. q. Bell in particular. 
The types made us say, after a reference to 
the past, that an improvement is not prom- 
ised, whereas we wished to say that an im- 
provement IS promised. The reference to the 
schools was taken from a letter from a resident 
of McKinney who wrote most hopefully of the 
educational future of the town. In addition, we 
had a private letter from Prof. Gwyn, written 
from McKinney. in which he refers to Prof. 

Bell's work in very complimentary terms . 

The citizens of McKinney are transferring their 
scock in the academy to the city, some by dona- 
tion and others at a heavy discount, and the 
building will soon be converted into a public 
free school. 

Cooke County. — Superintendent Race writes 
us that the Gainesville schools are in a most 
flourishing condition. Over 700 were enrolled 
during September. The city has one large two- 
story brick school building and will have a still 
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larger and more commodious building completed 
by January 1. There is not a town in the State 
more alive to public school interests than Gaines^ 
ville. 

Coryell County.— Gates ville is still without 
a creditable high-grade school building. She has 
the population and the means to secure it, but 
owing to factious indifference, the county seat of 
one of the richest and the most desirable coun- 
ties in Western Texas is without an efficient 
school system. Man's stolidity often defeats 
God's munificence. . . The Vincent High School 
opened on September 2, 1882, with 23 pupils, 
and closed its first annual term with 282. It 
opened its second annual term with most auspi- 
cious prospects, and now has 123. The Principal 
has organized fourteen Preparatories, which are 
supplied with teachers trained by him. and all of 
which use a uniform system of teaching and the 
same text-books. The Preparatories are very 
popular — so much so ihat the Principal cannot 
meet the demand for teachers. They are revo- 
lutionizing the system in vogue and elevating the 
standard of teachers. . . .Prof. G. P. Putman has 
permanently located at Coryell City, and will 
there conduct an independent, progressive school. 

.Mr. J. C. Roberts ha« organized a Vincent 

High School on Hog Creek, near Crawford. . . . 
TurnersviUe, which is one of the best communi- 
ties in the county, is endeavoring to secure a 
teacher from Southwest Georgia The major- 
ity of the public schools are in operation; but it 
is evident a higher grade of scholarship should 
be required of teachers. There is now through- 
out the county a general enthusiasm on the im- 
portance of education. 

Denton County. — The City Council of Den- 
ton has voted a suspension of the collection of 
the school tax on account of the new school- 
house not yet being finished. The present school 
fund is over $2500. 

Eastland County. — The Board of Educa- 
tion has bought $10,000 of Eastland county 
bonds, which were held as collaterals by an Aus- 
tin bank to cover an advance of something over 
$5000. 

Grimes County. — Prof. J. A. A. Patton writes 
us from Anderson that ** Patrick Academy," of 
which he is Principal, is in a very flourishing 
condition ; that he has between 80 and 90 pupils 
in attendance and the number increasing daily. 
The citizens of Anderson are taking a deep in- 
terest in the school and will soon add two wings 
to the building to accommod >te the school. 

Hamilton County. — T he Hamilton College 
will certainly be opened on the first Monday of 
next January. The enterprise has means and is 
officered by wise and successful men. A 1 that 
they will need " is a man at work on the in- 
side.".. Prof. Jones, late of Mississippi, has 
established a promising school at flourishing 
Pottsville. . . .Rev. M. R. Tolan I is in charge 
of the Evergreen School Prof. C. C. Powell's 



school at Boggy is a success. . . .There are thirty- 
nine strong school communities in Hamilton 
county, and it is a good field for efficient edu- 
cators. 

Hill County. — The scholastic population of 
the county is about 4000, and the school fund 
for next year is something over $20,000. . . .Steps 
are being tiken to establish a permanent High 
School at Hillsboro, the county seat, under Profs. 
Pettit & Wise. A committee has been appointed 
to solicit stock, and the enterprise is in a fair 
way to succeed. The building is to be 60x40 
and two stories high. .. .Prof. Ball and lady, 
from Dallas, have charge of the school at Wood- 
bury. .. .Prof. Clark teaches at Osceola again 
this year. ... Prof. Hall at Covington ...Files 
Academy opened October 1 with a very small 
attendance. We are not discouraged, however, 
but think we shall be able to build up a good 
school here. . .The school at Itasca, under Prof. 
Thomas Lacy, also opens at the same time. He 
has the reputation of being a thoroughly compe- 
tent and efficient teacher, and will doubtless be 
of great service to the people of that community. 
....Prof. J. L. Callens takes charge of Salem 
Academy, at or near Irene . . .Some of us are 
going to try to work up a County Teachers' In- 
stitute. Hill county, with her 109 school com- 
munities and a number of private schools, cer- 
tainly needs one. Can't you give us something 
on that subject through the Journal? 

Hunt County. — A valued correspondent in 
Hunt county writes: ** We should have better 
teachers. A third grade certificate should not 
be granted, except possibly to a teacher in a col- 
ored school. The law should be changed so that 
teachers applying for first grade certificates shall 
be examined in algebra, geometry, rhetoric, hy- 
giene, etc. Our school fund will be magnificent, 
and our schools should be commensurate there- 
with. There are thousands of children who can 
never enter any other than the common free 
schools. Let us give them a good practical edu- 
cation there. Our public schools are of greater 
import to the great masses, than all the universi- 
ties on the continent. . . .Ninety white and seven 
colored communities were organized in this coun- 
ty for 1883 and 1884. . .Commerce, Caddo Mills, 
Kingston and Campbell have flourishing High 
Schools. . . .Greenville Academy opened in Sep- 
tember, for 1883-'84. Professors Edmonds and 
Nolly will make it a success. 

Karnes County. — Mrs. G. B. Hallowell 
writes very encouragingly respecting ihe school 
she has opened at Helena. Her success, we are 
confivlent, is assured. 

Kaufman County. — We regret to learn that 
Prof. Paulus, Principal of the Terrell graded 
schools, has been seriously ill for the past three 
weeks with typho-malaiial fever. It is hoped 
that the disease has run its course, and that the 
Professor is now on the road to recovery. . . .The 
Terrell school opened Sept. 10, with 300 pupils. 
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The attendance has since increased to 350, and 
it is believed that in November the attendance 
will be 500. The success of the Terrell schools 
was assured when D. A. Paulus was elected Prin- 
cipal At Elmo Prof. Stafford has charge of 

a large and flourishing school. . . .The Kaufman 
graded school is prospering under the manage- 
ment of Prof. Burrell. 

Mitchell County. — A. J. Roberts, recently 
from Huntsville, is Superintendent of the Colo- 
rado City schools. The City Council has ordered 
the erection of two graded school buildings, one 
in the southern and one in the northern part of 
the city. Prof. Roberts is enthusiastic over the 
educational outlook. Miss Ida Shortridge, a 
graduate of the S. H. N. I., and a teacher of 
marked ability, has been elected as assistant in 
the schools. 

Montgomery County. — We clip the follow" 
ing from a letter from Willis, Montgomery coun" 
ty, to the Galveston News. Will not Professor 
Cooper tell us what was accomplished at the 
meeting? — ** There will be a mass meeting-held 
here to-night, for the purpose of receiving reports 
of committees, appointed at a prior meeting, to 
solicit subscriptions to erect a large and commo- 
dious building for school purposes, and from what 
your correspondent can gather, our little city will, 
within a short time, have an edifice erected that 
will be an ornament to the town, and a credit to 
the State, for the purpose for which it will be in- 
tended. We have at present a school of which 
we can justly boast, having secured the services 
of Prof. Cooper, formerly of Cold Springs and 
Fairfield, Texas. Much c^n be done by individ- 
ual effort, when the teacher is competent and 
faithful; but in no department can it be said with 
greater truthfulness, in union there is strength, 
than in that of education. We have the material 
for a graded school not to be surpassed in the 
State. Our teacher and his corps of assistants 
are qualified by education and experience to con- 
duct a system of schools including all the branches 
from the lowest to the highest; and if the patrons 
will assist, we will have a school here which will 
draw students from abroad, and give our town 
an impetus more lasting than the county site, or 
any railroad extension that we could secure." 

Montague County. — Isham Richardson, of 
Gainesville, Cooke county, has opened a writing 
school at Montague. He has a class of about 
forty scholars. Has been teaching at Brushy 
and Mount Tabor with good success, except that 
several of his scholars at Brushy were unable to 
attend on account of sickness. 

Morris County. — The Daingerfield High 
School, J. M. Dunn, Principal, has one hundred 
and fifteen students. 

Parker County.— The Weatherford graded 
school has 261 pupils in attendance. S. H. Flake 
and Miss Narine Harrison, new teachers in the 
school, are doing excellent work . .Some of the 
best schools in the county have been injured by 



local prejudices which have divided communities, 
and in some sections there are two or three 
schools where there should be but one . . . Prof. 
Bennett, of Lamar county, has located at Mill- 
sap, in the western part of Parker county, and 
bids fair to build up a fine school. . . . Prof. John- 
son has a fine school at Veal's Station. . . . Prof. 
D. H. Creager, of Whitt, desires to employ an 
efficient male teacher. 

Palo Pinto County. — The county has $6 80 
per capita, according to the County Judge's 
books, but it appears the Assessor failed to take 
the census correctly. There is considerable dis- 
satisfaction among the people from the trimming 
their petitions have to undergo to enable them 
to fit the Assessor's rolls. More teachers are 
needed. Several communities had no schools 
last year, not being able to obtain teachers. 

Runnels County.— Runnels county is but 
sparsely inhabited, yet it is alive to the import- 
ance of good schools. Its people are universally 
interested in the educational welfare of their 
county, and we are confident no county in the 
State has a larger percentage of first-class teach- 
ers. The school at Runnels is prosperous under 
the management of J. N. Winters. A full sup- 
ply of new furniture for school-rooms has been 
ordered, and a new school-building will be 
erected ere long. . . .The Ft. Chadboume school, 
under management of Prof. Harrington, a young 
man of fine abilities, late of Mississippi, num- 
bers about 40 pupils, and Mr. Morris has a 
school of 50 pupils at Content. . . .Miss Minnie 
Hathaway, an accomplished young lady teacher, 
has an interesting school at Walthall. . . . J. P. 
Merrill, the former teacher at this place, has 
removed to Paint Rock, where he has a growing 
school. 

Shackelford County,— The town of Albany 
has been incorporated for school purposes, and 
trustees elected. The vote for the incorporation 
was unanimous. But one vote was cast against 
a tax of jr^ of 1 per cent, for schools. The 
schools opened October 1. Wm. C. Dalrymple, 
Principal, and Mrs. Fannie Davis and Miss 
Delia Spears, Assistants. Seventy-seven pupils 
have been enrolled, with a promise of a hundred 
by the end of the month. The trustees intend 
to erect a suitable school-house with accommo- 
dation for 200 pupils. 

OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Butler's Series of Readers, edited by Sam- 
uel Mecutchen^ A. M. Five volumes y clotk, 
Philadelphia : £. H. Butler ^ Co. 

We know not to whom to award the most 
praise, to the editor or to the publishers. The 
work of each department has been well done^ 
and as a result we have a series which excels in all 
its parts. In the First, Si cond and Third readers 
special prominence has been given the Phonic 
system, a Phonic chart for reference and study 
preceding the lessons in each book. The teacher 
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is, however, advised to employ the word method 
in connection with the Phonic methr The 
suggestions to teachers are carefully .» spared. 
We commend to teachers of prmarv .ses the 
fallowing : "Begin the lesson by .- lowing the 
children the picture. Let them tell all they see 
in it. Have a familiar talk about it. Call upon 
one to name an object in the picture. Show 
them on the board the word by which this object 
is known. Be careful to print the word as 
nearly like the one in the book as possible. Let 
the children find the word upon the page wher- 
ever it occurs, and pronounce it. Teach a and 
the in connection with ihe word following each." 
The Fourth and Fifth readers contain selectibns 
from the best authors, and in the Fifth reader 
the selections are accompanied with biographical 
and critical notes. Beginning with the authors 
of the present day and ranging back in the order 
of their birth to the days of Shakspere, the book 
is to some extent a compendium of English lit- 
erature. 

A Natural History 'R^AnmL for School and 
Home, compiled and arranged by James J ohonnot^ 
pp. 414, New york: D, Appleton <5r* Co. Price 
$1.25. 

This work has been prepared as a companion 
to Johonnot*s Geographical Reader, and merits 
and will receive an equally cordial greeting from 
teachers. In selecting the articles an endeavor 
has been made to secure the interest which comes 
from variety, while care has been taken that the 
statements shall be scientifically correct. 

Barnes' General History, a Brief His- 
tory of Ancient Mediaeval and Modem Peoples, 
with some of their monuments, institutions, arts, 
manners amd customs, ^^ pp. New York: A. 
S. Barnes ^ Co. Price $:<5.00. 

This work comprises Barnes' Ancient and 
Barnes' Mediaeval and Modern Peoples, the two 
books bound in one volume without condensa- 
tion or change. The political history which 
occupies most of the school text is, in this, con- 
densed to the salient and essential facts, in order 
to give room for some account of the literature, 
religion, character, architecture and habits of the 
different nations. 

First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene, pub- 
lished by Eldredge <5r» Brother, Philadelphia, is 
an elementary book. The treatment of the sub- 
ject, though eminently popular in style, is never- 
theless scientific. Teachers should examine it. 
Introductory 60c, 

Average Number Belonging. 

[Reprinted from the May number.] 

At the meeting of the city Superin- 
tendents in Houston, in December last, 
the following rule, which is substan- 
tially the rule adopted by the National 
Teacher's Association, was adopted: 

In all cases of absence from school, excepting 



solely the case of transfer to some other school 
in the same system, the pupil's name shall be 
kept on the roll, as ** belonging, '\iot three days, 
and dropped uniformly in case he does not re- 
turn on the seventh half day. 

To illustrate: A school of forty pupils 
has forty in attendance on Monday, 
but on Tuesday five pupils are absent, 
and the same pupils are absent Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday. On 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
the report would be, "Belonging, forty; 
attendance, thirty-five." A pupil fail- 
ing to return on the seventh half day 
no longer ^'belongs" to the school. 

In this case the average '^Belonging" 
for the five days would be thirty-nine, 
the average '^Attendance" thirty-six. 

Beport of Schools for September, 1883. 





Enrollment. 
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1401 
481 

• • • • 

719 
790 
691 

• 

1657 
215 
389 

2154 
472 
160 
430 


SUPT. 


Austin 

Brenham 

Bryan 

Corsicana 

Denison 

Fort Worth... 
Galveston .... 

Houston 

Mineola 

Palestine ..... 
San Antonio. 

Sherman 

Sweetwater. . . 

Tyler 

Waco 


J. B.Winn. 
J. E. McGuire. 
P.G. Halyburton. 
J. T. Hand. 
W. M. KoUock. 

A. Hogg 
W. M. Crow. 
W. H. Koute. 

B. M. Howard. 
W. H. Colman. 
W. C. Rote. 
N. Somerville. 
R. F. Howell. 
J. C. Brooks. 

J. N. Gallagher. 



* No report received. 
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OBJECT-LESSON TEACHING. 



JOHN M. RICHARDSON. 





RAT is a cow?" asks in- 
quisitive John. 

His staid papa, or 
teacher, answers in good 
^if^ dictionary Englishese, 
K^ »* The , female of the bo- 
vine genus of animals.'^ 

Just about as clear as 
mud to the mind of the youthful in- 
quirer. 

The know-all school-boy shouts, in 
reply to the question : 

*' Four down standers, 
Four down hangers, 
Two lookers, 
Two hookers, 
And a switch-a-about." 
That interests the youthful mind. 
Let now the school-boy reinforce his 
definition by showing a picture of the 
animal— pointing out the *' standers," 
*• hookers/' etc.; what will be the effect 
upon the knowledge seeker? 
Why describe it ? 



But wouldn't the animal itself be bet- 
ter for instruction than definition or 
picture ? 

Could a Cuvier, a Gray, or an Agas- 
siz have been developed by studying 
dictionary English, or school-boy defi- 
nitions, or even by poring over pic- 
tures? 

A Maryland planter imported an 
English farmer to take charge of his 
estate. The Englishman was at home 
as to every question pertaining to 
barns, stables, harness, implements, 
preparation of the soil, hedging, ditch- 
ing, fencing, small grain, root-crops, 
gardens, orchards, vineyards, and the 
like; and the Marylander was delight- 
ed at the revolution made by his super- 
intendent. When, however, the time 
drew near for planting maize or Indian 
corn — corn, as Texans say, but of 
course the Cockney called it maize— 
the new-comer seemed perplexed. 

" Why don't you plant corn ? " asked 
the proprietor. 
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" Hi will hin a few days," said the 
Englishman, '' Hi'm not quite ready 
yet/' 

In great anxiety the imported farmer 
watched his neighbors, hoping to sur- 
prise them in the act of planting the, 
to him, new kind of grain. 

At last, finding a stray laborer off by 
himself, the Englishman relieved his 
mind as follows : 

" Hi say, ah ! my mon ! 'Ow do you 
plant this, ah ! maize, henny way ? With 
the butt-hend hor the peg-hend down ?" 

Wouldn't a few object lessons have 
prevented the new-comer's distress, 
and have been of great service to him ? 

When Araminta Dorabell Miranda 
Josephina Fitznoodle returns home 
from a distant fashionable city "bodin" 
school, where she has been to *' polish 
off," and lithpingly athketh \ht milk- 
maid, " Ith it old Thpot or old Crum- 



ple that givth the buttermilk? and 
which givth the thweet milk ? " a few 
object and practice lessons would set- 
tle the question with her forever. 

Object lesson teaching is one of the 
methods of nature ; it is invaluable at 
certain ages for all subjects, and for 
certain subjects at all ages but the ob- 
ject lesson teaching craze is a folly, a 
delusion, indicative of a shallow or an 
addle-pated brain. In the hands of a 
master, who knows when to use it, how 
to use it, and how far to carry it, the 
method produces admirable results ; 
but he who would employ it exclusive- 
ly, whatever the subject, to the rejec- 
tion of severer methods, is at fault. 
For the education of the senses, it is 
indispensable. 

The master of his art must not be 
dependent upon any one method. The 
genuine teacher is eclectic. 



A SCHOOL SYSTEM FOR TEXAS. 




W. C. ROTE. 



£|M^S the people of Texas, in the ex- 
^HE ercise of their sovereign rights 
*7g&* and privileges, have adopted the 
1 amendments to the Constitution 
by which our educational system may 
be improved, it becomes the duty of 
the legislator, first having considered 
the object, means, and method of edu- 
cation, in its most comprehensive rela- 
tions to the present welfare and future 
greatness of this commonwealth, to de- 
vise and enact such laws as will give 
to Texas an educational svstem unsur- 
passed by any other State. To this 
end, as an humble citizen, with no 
small experience in educational affairs, 
I feel I shall not have lived in vain if 



any word or work of mine will lead to 
such a glorious result. The following 
points, for consideration, are respect- 
fully submitted: 

I. State Control. 

1. The State control should be a 
board of commissioners of education. 
Besides the Governor and Comptroller, 
as ex-officio members, five other per- 
sons, appointed by the Governor and 
confirmed by the Senate, representing 
the educational ability and schools of 
the State, should, by classes from one 
year to five, constitute the board. 

2. The board should elect a secre- 
tary known for his educational, execu- 
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tive, and adminstrative ability, who 
shall have supervision of the educa- 
tional aifairs of the State, under the 
laws and the rules and regulations of 
the Board of Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, with such a salary as is worthy a 
tried and distinguished educator. 

3. Such commissioners of education 
should meet once a quarter, and hold 
session of a week for the transaction of 
business. They should be allowed 
mileage to cover cost of travel, and 
such a per diem as will cover expense 
of board. 

II. Local Control. 

T. School districts should take the 
place of school communities, and to 
adopt justices' precincts as a school 
district would give at once metes and 
bounds without any cost or loss of 
time. 

2. Such districts should elect a 
Board of Directors, who may be sever- 
ally commissioned to act by the State 
Board or commissioned by its dele- 
gated authority. 

3. It shall be their duty to establish 
at eligible points elementary schools, 
and a central school of higher grade 
when needed, and appoint trustees to 
attend to the local wants of the re- 
spective schools of the district. 

4. If authorized by a vote of the 
people in favor thereof, the Board 
shall, within the prescribed limits of 
the Constitution, levy a tax, to be 
paid to the county collector as other 
taxes are, and drawn by the district 
treasurer, on order of the Board of Di- 
rectors of such district. 

5. The chairman of the several 
district boards of the county shall 



form a County Board of School Direc- 
tors, whose duty it shall be to attend 
to the general school affairs of the 
county, such as the distribution of the 
school fund among the several districts, 
provide for county or district super- 
vision, and arrange for a county high 
school. 

6. For district supervision, the 
principals of the higher grade district 
schools could officiate in their several 
districts where there is no county su- 
pervision, through Saturday Institutes 
and quarterly visitations. 

7. For this purpose principals 
should be certificated teachers by the 
State Board through its delegated au- 
thority, then such principals forming a 
Board of Examiners under the direc- 
tion of the County Board, where no 
county supervision is provided, should 
examine all teachers for elementary 
schools, who have no State certificate, 
upon questions submitted by the State 
Board or its delegated authority. 

8. That by a vote of the people fa- 
voring the same, whenever ten per 
cent, of the appropriation to the coun- 
ty for district schools shall exceed 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, the di- 
rectors of all the districts in conven- 
tion assembled shall elect a practical 
teacher as a county commissioner of 
schools at a fixed salary not exceed- 
ing a given amount, and which must 
not be greater than ten per cent, of the 
State appropriation. 

9. The County School Commis- 
sioner shall then be the Secretary of 
the County Board of Directorb, and 
shall have complete supervision of the 
schools of the county under the law. 
the rules of the Statw Board, and the 
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regulations of the County Board. 

la The County Commissioner of 
Schools elect, must first be commis- 
sioned by the State Board of Commis- 
sions of Education, before assuming 
the duties and emoluments of his of- 
fice. 

III. Mediate Control. 

1. In a State as large as ours the 
State Department of Education can- 
not, by the personal visitation of 
its Secretary, carry on supervisory 
work in the field, as his official work 
will more than occupy his time in or- 
ganizing and directing the school sys- 
tems of this State. 

2. Enough of State supervisors, un- 
der the direction of the Commissioners 
of Education, ought to be appointed, 
so that each could make a semi-an- 
nual visitation of at least three days 
to each county, to confer with teach- 
ers, County Board of School Directors 
and Commissioner, in convention as- 
sembled at the county seat, examine 
applicants for principalships where 
there is no County Commissior of 
Schools, and deliver such lectures and 
instructions as will promote education- 
al interests 

IV. Schools of Didactics. 

1. To provide for persons pursuing 
a course of study in the collegiate de- 
partment of the University, who intend 
to be professional teachers, a chair of 
didactics or pedagogics, should be es- 
tablished in the State University, that 
our higher schools may have teachers 
learned in the theory and art of teach- 
ing. 

2. More normal schools are needed 



to provide teachers for the increasing 
number of common schools under a 
good school system. The allowance 
for boarding normal students ought to 
be abolished, as the State is under no 
more obligation to board them than 
the students of the University, or the 
pupils of the public schools. The 
cost of maintaining the Sam Houston 
and Prairie View Normal Schools by 
the present plan, would equip and 
maintain half a dozen normal schools 
in different parts of the State. 

3. Positions in the normal schools 
should be filled by teachers of large 
and successful experience, by men and 
women who have demonstrated their 
fitness for the highest position in our 
public school system, in order that 
their ripened judgment, scholastic at- 
tainments, their theory and art of 
teaching, and methods of school gov- 
ernment may so edify the student- 
teachers, that when they go forth, they 
will elevate the standard of public ed- 
ucation. 

4. Instead of the forty Summer 
Normal Institutes, the number should 
be so regulated as to give four instruc- 
tors to each Institute. One of the in- 
structors should be principal. 

5. For the Institutes, there should 
be a prescribed course of study ex- 
tending over a period of four years • 
hence teachers realizing their position 
as belonging to a certain class, can 
prosecute a course of study and read- 
ing preparatory for the coming Insti- 
tute, which, on the one hand, will be 
as valuable as the instruction on the 
other. When a teacher passes the ex- 
amination of a certain class, he ought 
to be awarded a State certificate of 
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that class, all other certificates, except 
Normal School certificates, should 
only be good for the county. 

This will greatly stimulate the at- 
tendance at the Institute, promote a 
healthy emulation, and finally lead to 
a completion of the prescribed course* 
and the attainment of a permanent 
certificate. 

The questions and the manner of 
conducting the examination ought to 
be submitted and prescribed by the 
authority of the State Board, in order 
that uniformity may prevail. 

V. Finances. 

1. The policy of the State should be 
to start at first with the maximum 
State tax to carry on the schools six 
months annually, but as soon as the 
schools begin to be generally estab- 
lished, the State tax should be dimin- 
ished and the local tax laid until the 
the State tax reaches the minimum, 
and the local tax its maximum. 

2. Besides it should also be the 
policy of the State to organize and 
foster public schools long enough un- 
til the people begin to see their value 
and efficiency, then pursuing the poli- 
cy of the Peabody fund, diminish the 
appropriation gradually, so that the 
people may become self-reliant in 
maintaining schools, and not look to 
the State appropriation as a gratuity 
which is never as well husbanded as di- 
rect taxation. 

3. As good school houses are a 
very necessary factor in education, 
the money received for the sale of 
school lands might be loaned, if well 
secured by law, to cities and districts 
for the building of school houses, un- 
der certain conditions; thus the real- 



ty of the State could be changed 
from a partially non-productive to a 
productive one, and at the same time 
enable the people everywhere to have 
good school houses, if they can fur- 
nish adequate security for the money 
borrowed of the State. To see com- 
fcM-table school houses dotted over the 
State, will be a more civilizing prospect 
than broad acres of wild lands. 

4. Loans could not well be made 
under the community system, as they 
could not be a body corporate, having 
no metes or bounds, nor are they form- 
ed with regard to the present and fu- 
ture educational wants of the coun- 
try; their outlook is too narrow and 
selfish. 

5. The interest of such loans cbuld 
be retained annually out of the appro- 
priations belonging to said city or dis- 
trict until the loan is liquidated. 

6. To invest safely the millions aris- 
ing from the sale of school lands will 
be no small matter of financiering, but 
to invest it in school property over the 
State will work a lasting good, and can 
never be wholly lost to the people. 

VI. Census. 

The scholastic age ought to be in- 
creased so as to extend from six to 
eighteen. From six 10 eight children 
are of such an age as to be of little 
value as helpers at home, hence the 
cupidity and selfishness of some pa- 
rents will not be likely to keep the 
child from school at that age, while 
this opportunity may lay the founda- 
tion of its future usefulness. Then, 
again, if a child has lost the opportu- 
nity of attending school before four- 
teen, it seems hard that he should be 
denied free school privileges. 
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Texas can educate all her children 
from six to eighteen, in fact it would 
help sparsely settled districts to form 
a good school. It would not change 
materially the distribution of the pub- 
lic fund to cities and counties, but 
it would produce uniformity in its 
application all over the State, as most 
of the cities are educating the children 
older and younger than the scholastic 
age now fixed by the State. 

VII. General Review. 

I. In this article I have presented 
an outline of local control, county 
control, mediate control, and State 
conttol, which, in course of time, will 
give supervision all along the line. 
There can be no good system of edu- 
cation without supervision, for without 
it there can be no system. It is super- 
vision that gives the system its vitality, 



strength and unity. The city schools, 
by their efficiency and thoroughness, 
have clearly demonstrated that money 
appropriated for supervision is good 
economy, if results are taken as the 
measure of cost. 

2. The schools in this projected 
system would be the elementary 
schools, the district central school, 
the county high school, and the State 
University, as schools of literature, 
science and art ; and the district in- 
stitute, the county institute, the nor- 
mal institute, the normal school, and 
the State University, schools of di- 
dactics. 

3. Having in view a safe financial 
condition, an extended scholastic cen- 
sus with all the schools and supervis- 
ion, Texas can be proud of a system 
of schools unsurpassed by any other 
State. 



[For the Texas School Journal.] 

SPELIilNGh. 



BY PROF. F. P. LANTRY, CONDUCTOR STATE TEACHERS* INSTITUTES, NEW YORK. 



I. Postulates. 

1. General. In school the things 
to be learned, the manner of learning 
them, and the methods of doing them, 
should reduce to a minimum the dif- 
ference between school work and busi- 
ness practice. 

2. Business spelling is entirely 
graphic. 

3. Good spelling is the ready and 
perfect spelling of all the words of 
one's vocabulary. 

II. Practical Facts. 

I. The blind are generally poor 
spellers (dependent on sound). 



a. Deaf mutes are generally good 
spellers (relying on form). 

3. Copyists and compositors are 
generally good spellers (dealing with 
form). 

4. A good speller who learns pho- 
nography, loses his power of accurate 
spelling. 

5. In many instances the sound of 
words is not a safe guide to the spell- 
ing (to, too, two; fore, four, etc., etc.) 

6. In many cases the sound is a 
direct hindrance to correct spelling 
(cough, kofF; quay, ke, etc., etc.) 

7. In cases of doubt the eye often 
determines the correct spelling. 
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IIL Inferences, Definitions and 
Principles. 

r. The ability to spell is the ability 
to recall and reproduce the forms of 
words as composed of letters. 

2. Spelling is the placing of all the 
letters of words in proper order. 

3. The mental activities involved 
in the two processes (oral and written 
spelling) are not entirely identical. 

4. Hence, a good knowledge of 
one of these processes does not in- 
sure equal power in the other. 

5. Complete practical command of 
a word involves^ 

^{a) Oral use — intelligent speak- 
ing (no spelling required.) 

-(^) Written use— intelligent re- 
production with letters — spell- 



r(r) Audible use — intelligent 

^ hearing (no spelling required.) 

^ S J (^) Visible use— intelligent see- 
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ing — reading (some knowledge 
of spelling required.) 

6. The child employs words {a) to 
express ideas (at first conscious, after- 
ward quasi-natural). (^) To preserve 
ideas (unconscious and incidental). 

7. The forms of words (correct 
spelling) and the use of language 
(practical grammar) should be the 
outgrowth and accompaniment of real 
knowledge. 

8. The proper time to practice the 
spelling (writing) of words is the time 
when the mind is engaged upon the 
subject to which the words belong. 



[For the Texas School Journal.] 

AVHAT IS A KINDERGARTEN? 

BY ADA M. JENKINS, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, OSWEGO, N. Y. 




QUESTION very frequently 
asked in modern times, and 
the answers given are various. 
"A place where they teach chil- 
dren to play," says one. **A 
good nursery for children," says anoth- 
er. " A place where your children are 
amused," says another. 

Such answers come from people who 
know little, if anything, of a kindergar- 
ten- -perhaps have visited one, once or 
twice, perhaps never. 

The word, kindergarten, comes from 
the German, and means a »*child's gar- 
den." Froebel, the so-called father of 
the kindergarten, meant it to be just 
that. In this garden are placed natu- 



ral objects, about which the children 
are to learn. The room in which the 
kindergarten is conducted should be as 
near like a garden as it is possible to 
make it, with birds, flowers, plants, etc', 
By constant companionship with Na- 
ture in his out-door life, the child 
learns much ; so we bring nature into 
the kindergarten, and try to teach the 
children many of Nature's ways. 

The kindergarten is indeed a nursery 
— a nursery of all science, all philoso- 
phy, all learning. The children here 
learn the habits and movements of an- 
imals ; they learn to build symmetri- 
cally ; they learn to sew, mould in clay, 
weave, fold and cut papers, and numer- 
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ous other things, in which occupations 
the three natures of the children are 
cultivated. 

Froebel in his school used balls and 
blocks, for his teaching and illustra- 
tions. When he lay dying, he mourned 
that he had nothing to leave the chil- 
dren, whorii he loved so dearly. Sud- 
denly he turned to a table on which 
stood the blocks and balls, and point- 
ing to them, said, '* These are my gifts 
to childhood." Since then, certain 
parts of the material used in a kinder- 
garten have been called gifts. Froebel 
left these gifts, but more has been made 
of them since, until we now have thir- 
teen. Besides the gifts there are the 
occupations and games. 

In some of the gifts, in the morning 
talk, and in all the games, music is 
introduced. They count their blocks, 
and march to music, and sing during 
the playing of the games. Indeed the 
music in the kindergarten is an espe- 
cial feature, almost the thing of things. 
Through the music, the emotional na- 



ture is excited, and brings oat feelings 
of the children which put them in har- 
mony with all the work done. Besides 
teaching them to sing, which is a men- 
tal as well as a physical culture, it also 
brings them into a closer and deeper 
relation with nature and nature's God. 

We might easily call the kindergar- 
ten a symphony. The morning talk is 
the key-note, as on it depends the tenor 
of the day's work. The children's ac- 
tions are the key- signature, which is 
generally natural, only an accidental 
sharp or flat appearing. The teacher 
is the time-signature, marking time by 
constantly supplying the right measure 
of conditions. The games are the play* 
ful, pretty parts, which give life to the 
piece, and lightness to the melody, be- 
sides making harmonious connections 
to the other parts. The occupations 
are the chords, which give strength 
and character to the whole. The gifts 
the melody, which is carried through- 
out. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 



DR. J. BALDWIN, HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS. 




;HIS Association was organized in 
1857. Philadelphia was the place 
of its first annual meeting. Since, 
various cities, north and south, 
have been honored as the place 
of meeting of the nation's educators. 

The National Council of Educators, 
consisting of fifty-one leading educa- 
tors, elected by the Association, is the 
most important educational body on 
the continent. 

Besides the work of the general as- 
sociation, the departments do a vast 



amount of independent work. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Department 
of Higher Instruction, Department of 
Normal Schools, Department of Art 
Education, Elementary Department, 
and Industrial Department, exhibit 
every faze of our educational life. 

The twenty-second annual session 
was held in July, 1883, at Saratoga. 
The representative American educa- 
tors were there. The association of 
such men and women, the addresses, 
the discussions, the educational and 
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art exhibits constituted a marvelous 
feast. Educators returned to their 
various fields of labor almost inspired. 

The session for 1884 will be held in 
Madison, Wisconsin. The Associa- 
tion will meet July 15th, and continue 
in session one week. 

Every State in the Union will be 
represented. Texas should be largely 
represented by her live and able edu- 
cators. We are entitled to all the im- 
provements made by other States and 
nations. Such improvements will be 
exhibited largely at the Association. 

Fifty delegates will be appointed 
from Texas. Will you go? If such is 
your intention, please address Dr. J. 
Baldwin, Huntsville, Texas, who will 
give you all needed information. The 
railroads promise very liberal excur- 
sion rates. 

The country was never so alive as 



now to educational progress. Its 
teachers were never so ambitious, and 
so desirous of knowing and following 
the best methods. Will not a great 
meeting of teachers of the coufitry, 
in so stirring a section ^s the North- 
west, be one of the most effective 
means of aiding and directing this 
great popular movement in behalf of 
a better education for the children 
of America? In addition to the attrac- 
tions, which the discussions of living 
questions by the ablest educators will 
present, it i« proposed to hold a 
National Edueational Exhibition, illus- 
trative of our position and progress hi 
school work. These plans, with the 
great excursions which will be planned 
to follow the meetiHg, should attract 
hundreds of our brave Texas Teeckers, 
who are to lead the new education, in 
our wonderful State. 



[For the Texas School Journal.] 

SOME EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY AND SUGG-ESTIONS. 



E. R. DICKSON, SUPT. MOBILE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 




;HE Study of nature is the devel- 
opment of her laws as shown 
in the physical and chemical 
changes which take place in 
matter. This is the basis of all 
scientific investigation, which, when 
successfully prosecuted, extends our 
knowledge over all creation. The 
simplest experiment is a question put 
to nature, whose answer is a result, 
giving the status of a law of creation, 
giving us an insight into the wonder- 
ful power of the human intellect and 
God's wisdom. Every teacher in the 
land has the means before him of in- 



vestigating and teaching many of the 
most interesting phenonieina for the 
enlightenment of his pupils, and with 
industry and intelligence he niay ac- 
complish much more in this direction 
than will at first appear possible. 

EXPERIMENT. 

Take a. piece of slacked line, say a 
half pouna, and pound it into fine 
particles. F,lace this into any earthen 
or glass vessel — a porcelain pitcher 
will answer. Pour upon it sulphuric 
acid diluted with one-half water, in 
sufficient quantity to cover tftie lime, 
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and effervesence will immediately en- 
sue. Wait until the bubbles subside a 
little, then tip it sufficiently to pour 
out what is above the mixture, without 
pouring the mixture, and you will 
pour out a gas, which is transpar- 
ent as air, and so heavy that it falls 
down. If under this gas you place a 
lighted candle or a burning match, the 
flame will be extinguished. 

QUESTIONS. 

What is this invisible gas ? 

Carbon dioxide, or, as commonly 
called, carbonic acid gas. 

Which is the heavier, carbon dioxide 
or air ? 

Tell something about this gas. 

Where is it found ? 

It will not support combustion, but 
on the contrary, extinguishes flame. 

This gas comes in this experiment 
from the lime. How ? 

The sulphuric acid unites with the 
lime and makes sulphate of lime ; but 
sulphuric acid has a stronger affinity 
for the lime than for the carbonic 
acid; therefore, the carbonic acid is 
set free. 

Can you breathe carbonic acid ? 

You cannot. 

Why? 

Because it would fill the lungs and 
exclude the air, hence stop respiration, 
for we breathe air to support life. 

[Note. — Do not go into too many ex- 
planations ; or, in other words, adapt 
your explanations to the capacity of 
your hearers; hence, do not explain 
respiration to beginners.] 

Where is carbonic acid found ? 

In soda water, to give it a lively 
acid taste. Spring waters also have 



it. It is in all sparkling and efferves- 
cent' drinks. 

Water takes up a portion of slacked 
lime in its pores. 

EXPERIMENT. 

Take a tablespoonful of powdered 
quick lime, and put it in a pint of 
water and shake it up; then set the 
mixture away to settle. Next day pour 
off the water and you have it clear. 
Take a glass tube or a reed, place one 
end in the water and blow through the 
other end, and in a few moments the 
water has become clouded with lime. 
This lime is carbonate of lime, and 
will settle to the bottom as a powder. 
Now water will take into its pores sul- 
phate of lime, therefore, pour into the 
vessel of glass — a goblet will do for 
this — a few drops of sulphuric acid and 
stir the mixture. If the lime does not 
disappear, pour in a little more acid, 
and stir again and the water is clear, 
for it has taken up the sulphate of 
lime. If you blow into it again through 
the tube, the water is still clear. If 
you wish to get back the lime from the 
pores of the water, drop in a little 
alcohol, and this renders the water 
unfit to dissolve the sulphate of lime, 
which falls to the bottom directly. 
Why? Because the two substances 
cannot occupy the same space at the 
same time, and the lime being in the 
pores of the water is pushed out when 
the alcohol enters the same. 

What does this illustrate? 

Impenetrability. Explain impene- 
trability by a familiar illustration. 

What does this experiment teach ? 

It teaches that slacked lime, CaCO,, 
is a chemical compound, and CO,, car- 
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bon dioxide, is expelled by HsS04, or 
sulphuric acid, forming sulphate of 
lime and carbon dioxide, the latter 
being a gas. That is, CaC08+H,S04 
=CaS04+H,0-|-C0,. 

Ca. is one atom of lime, SO4 is one 
atom of sulphur and four atoms of 
oxygen, H,0 is two atoms of hydrogen 
and one of oxygen, CO, is one atom of 
carbon and two of oxygen. 

What is carbon ? 

It is an element, and found in char- 
coal. The wood or animal matter 
being heated, expels other elements 
than carbon. Carbon exists, as is sup- 
posed, in a crystaline state in the 
diamond. Charring affords a sim- 
ple test for carbon, thus : Heat a 
small particle of sugar or starch in a 



test tube, and carbon is left as a black 
substance. Carbon is a deodorizing 
agent, and consequently powdered 
charcoal is a cleanser of foul odors, 
which it absorbs. Illustrate by famil- 
iar examples. When carbon is burned 
in the form of charcoal, it unites witl# 
the oxygen of the air, and makes car- 
bon dioxide, which is essential to the 
purity of drinking water. Carbon 
forms a large part of all vegetable 
matter, and gives strength to the fiber 
of all woods. 

Lime or calcium in combination 
forms a large portion of the earth's 
surface. It is the principal constitu- 
ent of shells, marbles, lime, stones, 
bones, etc. 

Why is lime burned ? 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



No. II. 



T. G. HARRIS, MANSFIELD, TEXAS. 




'AVING referred, in No. I., to 
some of the deleterious effects 
upon the pupil of teaching the 
*' Latinized English Grammars " 
of Lindley Murray and his fol- 
lowers, we desire now to say that the 
teacher who adheres strictly to these 
text books, not in minor details, but in 
regard to leading principles, is often 
forced to defend the most ridiculous 
absurdities. For instance, in the sen- 
tence, ** John could learn if he would 
try," he must teach that could learn 
and would try are in the past tense. 
Think of it. Will not one single 
thought convince any one that these 
verbs do not refer to past time ? If 
they do refer to past time, this is a 



correct sentence: ** John could learn 
yesterday if he would try yesterday ^ 
How utterly nonsensical! Any school 
boy or girl of ordinary penetration 
will discover the glaring inconsistency 
when the matter is properly presented. 
To believe such stuff, we must abandon 
all reason and common sense, and be 
guided by blind faith, and a faith, too, 
that would remove mountains. What 
sort of food is that for the mind ? 
What sort of discipline for the reason- 
ing powers ? Will such exercise ever 
produce analytical, independent think- 
ers f " Bah !" 

A very prevalent opinion among 
teachers is that the grammar of the 
English language cannot be compre- 
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hended without a knowledge of the 
grammar of some ** dead language." 
No more erroneoits or hurtful opinion 
ever obtained among educators. It is 
true that wis cannot comprehend the 
works tha«t have been palmed off on us 
under the title of English grammars till 
we study some language to whtth the 
principles, applied per force in these 
works to the English, properly belong. 
It is also true that we cannot then 
comprehend the application of those 
principles to English. The fact is, 
they have no application to English, 
save in the imagination of the authors, 
and in the faith (not the understand- 
ing) of the learner. If the Latin or 
the Greek were an exact prototype of 
the English in idiom, in sentential 
structure, and in the grammatic inflec- 
tions and offices of its words, to learn 
the gracnipar of one language would 
be to learn the grammar of both. Even 
then, though, English speaking people 
would certainly comprehend that gram- 
mar most readily by studying it in con- 
nection with the English. To review 
this same grammar in another tongue 
might be desirable, but not necessary 
to a comprehension of its principles. 
But as the English is radically differ- 
ent, in its grammar, from those lan- 
guages, how can it be that it is neces- 
sary to master Latin grammar in order 
to understand English grammar ? To 
a candid, thinking, and disinterested 
mind, the thought se^ms utterly pre- 
posterous. Yet our authoFs will of 
course stoutly defend the doctrine, 
because it is the great bulwark which 
has long protected their "Latinized 
English Grammars,^' and at the same 
time cheated milliont of boys and girls 



out of years of precious time. We 
teachers certainly have common sense 
enough to see that the doctrine is false 
and that it is prolific of the direst 
evil, and of evil only. Have we not 
the moral courage and independence 
to denounce it as an imposition, 
though all the authors in the land op- 
pose us? Let us forever discard this 
doctrine, and^with it must go all those 
parts of our text books which cannot 
be illustrated, explained, and compre- 
hended in connection with the English 
sentence, without reference to any 
other language. Freed from these 
shackles, and guided by reason, we 
may take up the pure English, and in- 
vestigate it with our classes, not as an 
abstract, intangible something, whose 
properties and peculiarities are artifi- 
cial and inexplicable, but as a real 
something whose properties may be 
known and understood. For instance, 
we can give a pupil these sentences : 
*' The boy is honest ; and the boys are 
honest." We can easily lead him to 
discover the property exemplified by 
contrast in the italicized words. Let 
him get the idea of the property, and 
then give him its technical namey num- 
ber^ and the work is done. He has 
learned a things and also the name of 
that thing. He fully comprehends 
what number, in grammar, means. 
Again, give him these sentences: *' I, 
John, saw those things; You, John, 
saw those things; and. He, John, saw 
those things." He can be led as 
before to discover the difference in 
meaning of the pronouns I, You, and 
He. We tell him grammarians call 
this property person, and he compre- 
hends what is meant by person as ap- 
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plied to pronouns. He sees it illustra- 
ted. He discovered the property him- 
self, and only needed the name. All 
right, so far. But suppose we follow 
the text book a step farther, and tell 
him that the verb saw has the property 
of person. He gets the name, but that 
name signifies nothing to his mind, 
and of course he does not compre- 
hend its meaning. It is necessary to 
resort to videbam, videbas, videbat^ 
to even illustrate our meaning. If 
we further tell him that the noun 
John also has person^ a reference to 
Latin won't save us this time, and our 
only chance is to so darken his mind 
with abstractions, clothed in "words of 
learned length and thundering sound," 



that he will accept by faith any thing 
we offer him, and will say that the verb 
saw and the noun John are in any 
person we suggest. We now direct 
his attention to the noun things. 
Since his judgment misdirected him 
in regard to saw^ and Johtiy he 
will guess this time, that things 
changes its person, too. No, the text- 
book condemns him again, and he is 
now in a fit frame of faith (not mind) 
to * parse" according to any " model" 
we give him. He can memorize and 
repeat the '* rules " and the ** mod- 
els," but he considers grammar a *'dry 
study." He "hates" to study it. Who 
can blame him?" 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Sherman, Oct. 23. 1883. 
Editor School Journal : 

I have been favored with a copy of 
your Journal, for which accept my 
thanks. I have read the numbers with 
interest and profit. 

In such a county as Grayson the 
County Judge can find but little time 
to devote to school matters, and this 
fact suggests the necessity for a live 
and competent county superintendent. 
The office should be made of such dig- 
nity and importance as to attract the 
best and ablest men in the land. This 
officer should be deeply imbued with 
the genius of our people and institu- 
tions,, and profoundly impressed with 
those moral and mental principles that 
underlie education. Such a character, 
placed at the head of school affairs, 
would be a source of strength and civ- 
ilization . 



In view of marked changes in our 
school system, it is well for the friends 
of public free schools to discuss these 
matters, and endeavor to have such 
changes as will meet the situation. 

In your Journal of October I think 
you announce an incorrect principle, 
and one injurious in its effects. You 
state, in the editorial department, that 
Texas has at last assumed the relation 
that has heretofore existed between 
parent and child, as regards education. 
This I take to be incorrect. The rela- 
tion between parent and child is fixed 
by nature ; and the rights and duties 
appertaining to the same are in their 
nature absolute, and are indissoluble 
and inalienable. These rights and du- 
ties do not spring from the State, al- 
though secured and protected by the 
civil law. The assumption by the State 
of any such relation would be an usur- 
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pation, the logical sequence of which 
would be despotism. The State surely 
has certain duties and rights in the 
matter, but they are only relative, and 
the exercise of them is for the better to 
enable the parent to perform his abso- 
lute dudes, and enforce his absolute 
rights. The State is but the outer wall, 
within which is left man to develope. 
through his own self-governing princi- 
ple, his individual, domestic and social 
life. The State is but an assistant. The 
parent is the principal. The State can 
abjure her duties, for they are imposed 
by convention ; the parent cannot, for 
his are imposed by nature, and en- 
forced by instinct and affection. Your 
theory puts the pyramid on its apex. 
The principle you assert legalizes the 
acts and conduct of parents in the neg- 
lect of duties in educating their chil- 
dren. We, engaged in our school af- 
fairs, appreciate the evil effects of the 
indifference of parents, and any teach- 
er will tell you that where there is a 
want of a proper sense on the part of 
parents, as to their duties, it is difficult 
to establish a successful school. 

I hold it better for Texas not to as- 
sume this relation, but to recognize 
the binding force of these natural ob- 
ligations upon parents; and seek to 
strengthen, rather than weaken them. 
I should like to see a system based 
upon the force and existence of these 
instincts and affections of parents, 
and so organized as to bring them 
into full play. Then we would have a 
system springing from the hearts of the 
people, energized by the people, and 
conducted for the people. 

Should an opportunity occur, I 
would like to make some suggestions 



as to how a system should be con- 
structed to utilize the common force in 
the people for the purpose of educa- 
tion, and I hope abler men will take 
the subject up and give some assist- 
ance to our law-makers when they 
meet to consider all these matters. 

With the best wishes for the success 
of your excellent journal, 1 remain. 

Yours truly, 

S. D. Steedman. 



Brenham, Nov. 20, 1883. 

Editor School Journal: 

There are many teachers who would 
buy professional books, and improve 
themselves, if they knew which would 
be of most assistance to them. As you 
request, I will make a list of fifteen, ar- 
ranged in the order in which I think 
they should be bought and studied. 

I would place first DeGraff 's School 
Room Guide. It will give a teacher 
practical help in every class up to the 
high school. 

Then, Parker's **Talks" on Teaching. 
It will give valuable specific help in 
primary arithmetic, reading and spell- 
ing. More than this, the teacher will 
catch enthusiasm from Parker and De- 
Grafif, and learn how to use it. 

There is but one subject in school 
that is of more importance than oral 
and written language work. There is 
but one subject that is more poorly 
taught. Hence the teacher needs 
special help in language work. Mrs. 
N. L. Knox's Teacher's Manual con- 
tains all the assistance on this subject 
that can be put into a book. It also 
contains a chapter on the Art of Ques- 
tioning, and another on the principle^ 
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on which all rational teaching is based. 

The teacher who has gone thus far 
will want to know how to prepare and 
give object lessons. Calkin's Primary 
Object Lessons will furnish many al- 
ready prepared, and suggest how to 
prepare others. 

** Order is heaven's first law," and 
Baldwin's Art of School Management 
suggests how the first law of heaven 
may be the law of the school. It is 
recognized as the highest authority on 
this subject. 

The teacher will not want to go far- 
ther in the how^ until she learns more 
of the why, hence I put Page's Theory 
and Practice of Teaching at the head 
of the second five. 

She will want to know what mistakes 
she has been making, and Hugh's Mis- 
takes in Teaching will point out many 
that nearly every one of our teachers 
are making. 

E. A. Sheldon's Manual of Object 
Teaching gives systematic instruction 
for the preparation of more object les- 
sons and shows the teacher how to 
criticize her own work. 

Raub's Methods is a new work, and 
a good one. 

The Dictionary of Education con- 
tains short articles on management, 
methods, and principles of teaching, 
alphabetically arranged. Every teach- 
er should have it. 

A teacher with such a library will be 
able to select such other books as she 
may need from the stock you keep on 
hand. 

LIST. 

1. E. V. De Graff's School Room Guide. 

2. F. Parker's " Talks " on Teaching. 



8. Mrs. N. L. Knox's Manual of Language 
Lessons. 

4. N. A. Calkin's Primary Object Lessons. 

5. J. Baldwin's Art of School Management. 

6. D. P. Page's Theory an«l Practice of 

Teaching. 

7. J. Hugh's Mistakes in Teaching. 

8. E.A.Sheldon's Manual of Object Teaching. 

9. A. N. Raub's Methods of Teaching. 

10. Kiddle & Calkin's Dictionary of Educa- 

tion. 

11. A. M. Gow's I rimer of Politeness. 

12. A. Wood's Object Lessons in Botany. 

13. J. Hoose on Articulation. 

14. Kiddle's How to Teach, ( I he work for 

each grade is complete.) 

15. E. V. DeGraff's Development Lessons. 

(Just out.) 

Very respectfully, 

Jay E. McGuire. 

[See advertising pages for prices of above 
books. — Publishers.] 



Belton, Texas, Nov. 15, 1883. 
Editor School Journal: 

In your letter, 9th inst, you ask 
**what rules we have for school room 
control." Excepting the requirements 
for marching in and out of the dif- 
ferent rooms, the teachers have no 
rules for the government of pupils 
during study hours. Good order is 
maintained by keeping the pupils in- 
tensely busy and interested. The 
teachers make every effort to secure 
obedience, not by proclaiming one 
hundred and one things that must and 
must not be done, not by the exercise 
of arbitrary authority, but by implant- 
ing a love and respect for right and 
truth. They train the pupil to will 
what he should, rather than to arbitra- 
rily compel him to abstain from cer- 
tain formal acts. No rules will ever 
compensate for the want of that talent 
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which exercises an influence upon pu- 
pils beyond that of arbitrary author- 
ity. In school government the dis- 
tinction between repression and dis- 
cipline should be fully comprehended 
Evil doers will appear in the best reg- 
ulated schools. They should be made 
to feel the strong arm of authority, yet 
they should never be reprimanded nor 
punished in the presence of the school. 

In answer to your second question, 
I will state that the teachers in the 
Helton schools do not require the 
pupils to report their conduct. A 
wide-awake teacher is a competent 
judge of each pupil's deportment. In 
the school-room there may be many 
so-called sins of ''omission or com- 
mission " often depending upon an 
inexperienced teacher's crude ideas 
of discipline. The conscientious pupil, 
who has been as quiet as a block of 
wood all day, answers ** imperfect " 
when she remembers those three little 
whispers about a certain lesson. The 
bold bad boy, with a wink at his 
school-mates, answers **perfect." The 
evils of self-reporting are enough to 
condemn the method. 

Teachers should supervise the pu- 
pils during the recess. There is the 
prime source of most school troubles. 
If the teacher has the tact to keep all 
busy within the house, there will be 
nothing but the habit of whispering to 
contend against. It is the custom to 
have a rule against whispering, and a 
penalty. "How can we stop whisper- 
ing?" This cry goes up all over the 
land, from the grand Pacific to the 
surging Atlantic, whose waters, etc. 
An unknown educator puts the ques- 



tion in another aspect, and asks, **How 
shall we prevent pupils wanting to 
whisper?" 

1. Do not make a rule against 
whispering, but try the effect of em- 
ployment. Mark out work in advance. 

2. If pupils find time to whisper, 
do not call them sinners beyond re- 
demption, but let it be known that 
you do not want it done, as the habit 
is detrimental to their advancement, 
or it is out of place, or it is impolite. 

3. Request all to refrain from 
whispering fifteen minutes, or thirty 
minutes. Commend their success, and 
and give them a rest. Give them a 
rest every sixty minutes. They need 
a rest to relieve their aching limbs, oc- 
casioned by seats and backs invented 
during the dark ages as instruments of 
torture. 

4. £5ake a list of the noisy pupils, 
and follow Dr. J. Baldwin's advice, 
viz.: "Seat them properly." 

5. Make another list of those who 
whisper much, and grade them lower in 
deportment. 

6. Detain after evening session 
those who are marked noisy, and give 
them a friendly talk upon the subject* 

7. Find more work for those who 
have time to whisper. 

8. At close of evening session record 
on your roll of honor those pupils whom 
you consider perfect, and dismiss them 
first. 

9. Detain the others as long as cir- 
cumstances may justify. 

There are many other methods that 
have been tried and found effective; 
but no method of teaching, or of disci- 
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pline will accomplish results unless 
carefully applied and persistently and 
quietly enforced. 

Chas. E. Williams. 



Palestine, Texas, Nov. lo, 1883. 
Editor School Journal : 

Your favor of the ist inst., request- 
ing information regarding our Pales- 
tine public schools, was received some 
days ago. Pressure of duties has pre- 
vented an earlier reply. 

You say that excessive modesty pro- 
bably prevents Prof. Colman furnishing 
items respecting the Palestine schools, 
but he declares that lack of time pre- 
vents his replying to your letter. 

His assistant teachers are ready to 
substantiate his statement, for every- 
body in Palestine knows that Supt. Col- 
man does the work of two men ; but 
we have never been particularly im- 
pressed by his modesty. He manages 
to keep the public schools prominently 
before the people of Palestine through 
the local press, and by means of cir- 
culars and handbills, printed at his 
own expense, and distributed through- 
out the city. In fact, the Superinten- 
dent knows how to *' blow his own 
horn '^''—when he has time. 

One wide-awake teacher in each 
county might keep the Journal read- 
ers supplied with news from their co- 
laborers in the educational field. I, 
for one, read the news items with much 
interest. It pleases me especially when 
I find any of my Normal friends men- 
tioned. There are several hundred 
Normal students scattered over Texas. 
A column oi Normal Items in the Jour- 
nal would, I think, prove especially 
attractive to them, and would increase 
the circulation very materially. All 
ought to subscribe for the Journal ; 
many would subscribe for the sake of 
getting the Normal news, who would 
not subscribe for a better reason. 

In this week's issue of the Palestine 
Advocate, there is some statistical in- 
formation regarding. the schools of An- 
derson county. This I will send you. 
You will be able to glean from it nearly 



all that I can tell you. An account of^ 
the closing exercises in June was pub- 
lished in the Houston Post, the pres- 
ent corps of teachers is as follows : W. 
II. Colman, Superintendent, and Prin- 
cipal of High School Department ; 
Miss Fannie E. Reese, Grammar De- 
partment ; Mrs. E. W. Richmond, 2d 
Intermediate ; li:tiss Berta Scott, ist In- 
termediate ; Miss Emmie bimms, 2d 
Primary ; Mrs. L. Armie Colman, ist 
Primary. We have one teacher more 
than we had last year. Miss Kate 
Colding, a Normal of i88o-'8i-'82, 
was with us all last year, but resigned 
in June to accept a position in the 
Austin public school, in order to be 
nearer her home at Luling. Her place 
is filled this year by Miss Emmie 
Simms, a graduate of the last year of 
the S. H. N. I. Miss Simms comes 
highly recommended by Prof. Baldwin, 
and others of the Normal Faculty, and 
is filling her place with credit to her- 
self, and to the satisfaction of the Su- 
perintendent and patrons. Miss Berta 
Scott, a native of Palestine, is the ad- 
ditional teacher elected. She is faith- 
ful and conscientious, is doing good 
work, and is well qualified to become 
an efficient teacher, having graduated 
from the Columbia (Tenn.) Athenaeum. 

We note this improvement in our 
school regulations; Hitherto our 
school hours extended from 8.30 to 
4.30 in fall and winter; from 8.00 to 
4.30 in spring and summer. Now we 
open school at 9.00 a. m., and close at 
4 p. M. 

We still have an uncomfortable, to- 
tally inadequate school building, with 
nothing nice or convenient about it, 
except its lovely situation in a most 
beautiful grove, and the Paragon desks 
in the high school department. Pales- 
tine has a $20,000.00 jail and a hand- 
some new brick calaboose, only a few 
rods from a $1,000.00 school house, in 
which two or three generations have 
attended school. But we hope for bet- 
ter things in the near future. 

The assistant teachers receive a uni- 
form salary of $500 per year. This 
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amount in most Texas towns would be 
esteemed a very fair salary. In Pales- 
tine, where our merchants pay exor- 
bitant rates of freight, and sell their 
goods correspondingly high, and rents 
and board enormously high, $500 is 
scarcely a competence. Yet the trus- 
tees expect the teachers to supply 
themselves with the best educational 
literature, attend the summer normal 
schools in vacation, and pay 15 cents 
a pound for beef, and every thing else 
in proportion, all on $50 per month! 
And in fixing salaries, experience is 
not taken into consideration by the 
trustees. Some of the teachers have 
borne the burden and heat of the day, 
carried the Palestine public schools 
from incipiency to success, without en- 
couragement in the shape of increase 
of salary. Please stir up the school 
authorities to the importance of pay- 
ing their teachers well. 

A teacher is nothing if not ambitious 
and progressive. Trustees can't ex- 
pect, reasonably, to keep an ambitious, 
progressive teacher many years on a 
small salary. It's all very well to talk 
about teaching for the love of ii. A 
teacher cannot always teach for love 
only and live. If I had a million dol- 
lars, then I'd teach school for the love 
of it, and there are a thousand things 
I would buy to assist me in teaching. 
As an item of normal news, you may 
state that Miss Hermione Barrett and 
Miss Attie L. Reese are students at 
the S. H. N. I. Miss Barrett has been 
dangerously ill, but has recovered. 
She was a normal of last year. * * 



Austin Texas, Oct. 8th, 1883. 
Editor School Journal : 

In looking over the Journal for 
October, which is always read with in- 
terest, I notice an error, which it ap- 
pears to me as well to correct. You 
say, ** Grayson county has the largest 
scholastic population of any county in 
the State, including her cities, Deni- 
son and Sherman. She has 7172 chil- 
dren in the scholastic age." 



This is an error, and against the 
county. The following is the correct 
statement of her scholastic population: 

School Amount 

popMn. apportioned 

Grayson Co., outside of cities. 4770 $21,465.00 

Denison City 1306 5,877.00 

Sherman " 1101 4,954.50 

Whitesboro 163 733.50 

Totals 7340 $33,030.00 

S. 

^ • ^ 

[Fiom the New England Journal of Education.] 

THE TEACHER'S \A^IFE. 

She forms no hard cast-iron plan 

To guide her little school, 
Only to do the best she can 

And give the golden rule. 

Her husband over science pores 
Till eye an<l thought grow dim; 

She counts the culinary stores, 
And covers books for him. 

Her desk, the corner rocking-chair; 

Her pen, the needle busy; 
Her call-be!l. Bertie's "Are you there?" 

Or, ** Mamma, come to Lizzie " 

Her program, breakUsi, dinner, tea; 

Her teaching-exercise. 
Form, learned by baby's foot and knee, 

Color, by papa's eyes. 

Her term from June to leafy June, 

She asks for no vacation ; 
Her rest, the chat at mom or noon ; 

A walk, her recreation. 

The old, old story of the heart. 

Told 'neath the summer sky; 
She thinks it o'er, her noblest art 

To sing a lullaby. 

The book of books helps each of them : 

He reads of rest from noise; 
She, that " The Nevtr Jerusalem 

Is full of girls and boys," 

"We'll fit them, dear," she says, and smiles. 
"To walk the j. olden street. 
And see that nothing which defiles 
Shall touch their hands or feet." 

"This is your school, your pupils we," 
He says, "my model teacher; 
Lessons more wise, you give to me, 
Than book, or pen, or preacher." 

And so she sends her girls and boys 

To bed for nightly rest, 
And says, while picking up their toys, 

" Isn't my school the best?" M. M. 
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An article from Judge Stedman, of 
Grayson county, appears in this issue 
of the Journal. The Judge takes is- 
sue with the Journal on an expression 
used in an editorial in our October 
number. It was stated that Texas had 
at last assumed the relation that had 
heretofore existed between parent and 
child as regards education. Judge 
Stedman reasons precisely as we 
would reason, and we agree with him 
in every respect. We did not mean to 
be understood as favoring the assump- 
tion, by the State, of parental duties, to 
the exclusion of the rights or responsi- 
bilities of parents. It was a warning 
we gave against teachers and school 
authorities considering themselves as 
separate and independent from the 
parent. We meant no more than that 
the State has now assumed the relation 
jointly with the parent as to education, 
and desired that no authority, as inde- 
pendent from the parent, should wholly 



take the rights and duties of parents 
from them. 

It cannot be denied that, where the 
State interferes and assists in duties of 
citizens, that might properly devolve 
on themselves, the disposition of the 
citizen gradually becomes schooled to 
neglect his share of the duties; and he 
will, in time, lose the interest once felt, 
and rely wholly on the State. We see 
this to be true, especially, in school 
matters. Neighborhoods, in former 
times, were active, and deeply interest- 
ed in everything pertaining to the 
school. Now, the parents are too apt 
to fall into indolence and carelessness 
as to responsibility, and to consider 
the State as being wholly responsible 
for the education of their children. 

The school officers and teachers are 
the active spirits both in country and 
town. We cannot but confess this 
change since the estat)lishment of pub- 
lic schools. It is this lukewarmness 
that we would overthrow, and we hint- 
ed in the former article to the necessity 
for the teacher and school officers to 
not forget the old time relation that 
existed between parent and school. 
No matter how strongly we may advo- 
cate the policy of public schools, and 
the duty of the State to establish an 
efficient system of public education, 
we can never favor a despotism that 
would ignore the rights and duties of 
parents; and we would encourage not 
alone the exercise of their proper inter- 
est, but also encourage and demand of 
teachers and school officers a proper 
respect for the parent. It was a grad- 
ually growing evil that we sought to 
remedy— the waning interest of parents 
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in the duty of education, and the dis- 
position of independence in school 
management, as separate from parents. 
We can never advocate dogmatism 
on the part of the State, because, as 
stated, when exercised it tends to the 
evil of destroying parental interest in 
educational affairs. When we say *'the 
State has assumed the relation hereto- 
fore existing between parent and child," 
let us be understood to mean, and let 
it be a. fact in practice, that the State 

stands parent, not to the exclusion of 
the parent, but as another parent, to 
act jointly with the natural parent for 
the welfare of the child. 



It becomes a grave question as to 
how far we should, at present, attempt 
in our public schools, a system of sec- 
ondary instruction. This question is 
now raised in some of the States in 
which High Schools have been organ- 
ized in connection with the free school 
system; and, on grounds of public 
policy, the propriety of either State 
aid, or interference with secondary in- 
struction, is debated very warmly. 
Some of our strongest public free 
school advocates insist that a substan- 
tial rudimental education is all that 
should be attempted by the State ; and. 
that to private enterprise of teachers, 
and industry and interest on the part 
of parents, and natural disposition and 
selection, as to vocation, on the part 
of students, should supply the secon- 
dary instruction. 

For Texas, at least for the present, 
there is some danger to be feared that 
we will attempt to move too rapidly, 
and make experiments rather than 
profit by the experienoe of other States, 
in this regard. 



Let us move slowly in all these af- 
fairs that should be so well matured 
in order to prevent costly policies frona 
being attempted, only to be aban- 
doned. 

The views of the Journal are not 
yet pronounced on this important ques- 
tion. To what extent will the State 
attempt to supply public free schools, 
as relates to the grade of advancement 
at which the State will cease ? Were 
we to consider there would ever accu- 
mulate a public school fund that would 
be sufficient to meet the expenses of 
education of the entire State through 
high school, college and University 
courses, then the question would be 
viewed in a different light from the 
actual question to be debated. With- 
out taxation, growing as the State 
grows as to population, these systems 
of extended free education cannot be 
supported. Let the matter be well 
considered before we begin in this 
direction. 

As stated, the Journal at present 
expresses no positive views, but simply 
throws out the suggestions that we pro- 
ceed slowly and carefully in our estab- 
lishment in this direction. 



^ • 



We hope to find in the new school 
law ample provisions made for supply- 
ing our schools with furniture, school 
apparatus, and all school accessories. 
The school fund should be freelv used 
in supplying all aids for the assistance 
of the teacher. With competent teach- 
ers and all school appliances, for illus- 
tration, educational affairs in Texas 
will receive a new impetus. Compe- 
tent teachers cannot be secured unless 
salaries be allowed that are liberal. 
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We know that many of our best teach- 
ers have abandoned the profession on 
account of the low salaries allowed ; 
and many others who are now engaged 
in the profession are ready to abandon 
their work whenever any other employ- 
ment is offered. This state of affairs 
should be remedied. Heretofore, on 
account of the inadequacy of the 
school fund, no great liberality could 
be exercised ; but this difficulty is now 
removed, and teachers should be paid 
liberal salaries. 

We had prepared a paper giving a 
brief outline of a school system, but it 
was lost, together with the original 
notes, and we were not able to repro- 
duce it in time for this issue. It will 
appear in the January number. 

We understand that Hon B. M. 
Baker, Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, is engaged in framing a bill 
giving a complete school system, in 
accord with the present provisions of 
the Constitution. Secretary Baker is 
fully competent for the task, and we 
shall look with confidence for the re- 
sult of his labors to receive careful 
consideration 



Will not ex-Secretary HoUingsworth 
give us the benefit of his long experi- 
ence and ripe judgment? We know of 
no man in the State better able lo plan 
a practical system than Mr HoUings- 
worth. 



Simplicity in the school system 
should be its chief characteristic, and 
no cumbrous machinery should be re- 
quired to assist in its operations. The 
number of officers and trustees should 
be limited, and their powers and duties 



in general closely defined. While we 
advocate that school officers should be 
allowed to exercise a reasonable dis- 
cretion in the discharge of their duties, 
we think it well to make their duties, 
rights and powers, in the main, very 
clear, in the body of the law. 



A TEACHER in 



writes to the 



Journal that in case her salary be not 
increased she will be compelled to 
marry! We advise her to state her 
case fairly to the trustees, and insist 
that she should not be enforced into 
wedlock against her will This is a 
rather rare case. We have heard of 
some that preferred wedlock to the 
salary of any grade. 

It would be wisdom on the part of 
the Legislature to delegate to a special 
commission of our best qualified edu- 
cators the task of framing a school law, 
and submit the same to the Committee 
on Education. We trust, at least, the 
views of all qualified for the task of 
planning will be respected, and that 
the Legislature will not ignore the ca- 
pacity of teachers to plan a well de- 
vised system. 



» • ^ 



We regard school superintendency 
as an absolute necessity. No efficient 
management can be secured unless we 
have competent and reliable, active 
Superintendents. The County Judge 
should have nothing to do with school 
affairs, but a distinci officer should 

devote his entire time to the work 

• 

Where there are officers required to 
perform duties in an ex officio charar. 
ter, their work is necessarily unsat- 
isfactory. Our whole system needs 
changing in this respect. We should 
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have a General Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction invested with broad 
powers. The fault in the amendments 
to the Constitution was that no pro- 
vision was made for the election of 
this officer, and the chief administra- 
tion of the educational affairs is still 
left in the hands of the State Board of 
Education, which body, in general has 
as much regular official business for 
attention as the members can transact. 



»»«^ 



Normal Schools are essentials in 
connection wiih a State system of 
public instruction on two grounds : 

I. To assist native genius in the 
best modes to impart instruction. 

2 To supply modes of instruction, 
as disclosed by an intimate knowledge 
of the laws of the human mind, for the 
benefit of all teachers who may not 

m 

have opportunities to study mental 
philosophy, and who are not born 
artists. 

As said of the poet — **nascitur non 
fit'^'* — same may be said of the real 
teacher. 

Aim at originality, arid be not mere 
copyists and slaves to forms. 



i 



Superintendents' Association. 

The first annual meeting of the Texas Super- 
intendents' Association will be held in Austin, 
December 26ih. 27th and 28th. 

All who have not been notified are h«"reby re- 
quoted to prepare a plan for *'an efficient sys- 
tem of public schools, * under the amended con- 
stitution. These plans will be discussed, and 
the Association will agree upon a pr <ctical sys- 
tem, and submit it to the Legislature for their 
action. 

Hon. A. P. Wooldridge, Secretary of Board of 
Regents, will give an addres.s of welcome. 

Supt. W. C. Rote will contribute a paper on 
** How to make the Summer Normal Schools 
more effective ** 

Supt. W. H. Foute will read a paper on Uni- 
formity of School Books ane Statutes. 

Other important matters will come before the 



convention, and it is hoped that every Superin- 
tendent will be present. 

Jay E. McGuire, 

Vice President. 

STATE ITEMS. 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 



Hon. B. M. Baker, Secretary of the Board of 
Education, furnishes an estimate of the revenues 
and expenditures of the schools for next year. 
He estimates that the revenues from ail sources 
will be $1,443,000 in round figures, and the cost 
of maintaining the schools six months at $1,871,- 
601. This estimate is based on an ad valorem 
tax for the schools of 20 cents on $5,107,000,000. 
and that they will cost 85 cents per pupil. His 
estimate of revenues also includes interest on 
about $900,000 of the school fund yet to be in- 
vested, $10,000 for probable leases to be made, 
and $50,000 surplus from this year's appropri- 
ation. It also provides for a net enrollment of 
251,316 pupils in the State, l)eing 20 per cent, 
less than by the assessors' rolls, and if the pres- 
ent practice of county judges of apportioning 
the money, whether the pupils arc enrolled or 
not, be continued, this calculation must be re- 
vised. 

Reports from ninety-six counties out of one 
hundred ami seventy received to dale by Secre- 
tary Baker, show the average scholastic term for 
those counties the past year was a fraction over 
four months. 

Additional returns will probably justify an 
estimate of 4^ months scholastic teim at an 
average cost of less than 90 cents per pupil per 
month. 

The apportionment of the available school 
fund this year is about 34 or 35 per cent, more 
than last year, while the scholastic population 
has increased a fraction over 6 per cent. This 
indicates that the requisite six months schooling 
ill a year may be secured under a State tax of 
say 10 to 12 cents on the $100. 

Color do City bonds.to the amount of $12,000, 
have been offered to the board of education for 
investment of the permanent school fund. The 
board declines to take them, however, as there 
is no authority for purchasing city bonds. 

COUNTY ITEMS. 



[Teachers and school officers are respectfully 
and earnestly requested to send to the office of 
the Journal, at Houston, memoranda of the 
educational "happenings" in their respective 
counties. We wish to know if a school tax has 
been ordered, and by what majority ; if a new 
school building is to be erected, and what it will 
probably cost ; if there has been a change of 
teachers, and why, if the reason for the change 
is of public interest ; what teachers have come 
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into the county, what teachers have left it ; who 
is married, and to whom ; who has died, when 
and where, and who succeeds to the vacancy. 
We wish to make the County Items a record of 
the educational work in the State, and also a 
record of the teachers. We wish to know what 
the teachers are doing, and, if they change their 
location, we wish t<» know where they go, and of 
their success in their new field. Nothing will 
help the half-discouraged teacher so much as the 
knowledge that his fellotv-teachers throughout 
the State are interested in his work, and will re- 
joice to know of his success. Help us in this. 
The sending the memoranda will occupy but a 
few moments of your time each month. 



MARRIEI>. 

At Paris, Texas, October 26, by Rev. (\ H. 
Hobbs, of Paris High School, Prof. J. C. Hunt. 
of Lamar county, and Miss Bfxle Means, of 
Paris. 

DIED. 

At Denton, October 11, Hon. C. C. Scruggs, 
County Judge of Denton county. 



Atascosa County.— Pleasanton has a fine 
school with an attendance of over 100 pupils. 

Bell County.— The Belton public schools 
have enrolled 460 pupils up to the close of last 
week The college building at Temple is be- 
ing pushed rapidly to completion under the di- 
rection of Mr. J. R. Manahan. It stands up- 
on one of the most beautiful locations in the city 
from which can be seen all the country around, 
Howard, Oenaville, Rogers, Mountain Home, 

Belton, and other places Prof. McGregory is 

teaching at iicidenheimer. The first day's at- 
tendance wa.'> only four, but he now has seventy 

pupils enrolled The Moffat school is rapidly 

incnasing. The Belton y^«rw/// says that sever- 
al families contemplated moving to Moffat to se- 
cure the advantages of the school, but there 
were no houses for rent The town of Tem- 
ple, on the Santa Fe Railroad, in Bell county, 
has an election pending on " 



he can make the Kopperl Institute one of the 
best schools in that section of ihe State. The 
present enrollment is 48, with a promise of a 
large increase . . .The Valley Mills Institute, Prof. 
Middleton writes us, is doing well. The faculty 
consists of Thos. J. Middleton, A. M., Princi- 
pal; Mrs. Ella Jarrett, Assistant; Miss Madeline 
Fisher, teacher of vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic and I ainting. Mrs. Jarrett, after graduating 
in Waco Female College, taught successfully in 
the same institution. Miss Fisher, after study- 
ing music in Europe, completed her course in 
this country under a German teacher, and has 
had great success in teaching music in Southern 
Texas. 

Brown County. — There are in the county 
fifty-one public free schools of good grade, with 
average daily attendance of 75 per cent, and a 
scholastic population of 1665, between the ages 
of eight and fourteen years. . . The Coggin 
Male £^nd Female Institute is beautifully located 
in a charming oak grove in the surburbs of the 
town. Prof J. A. R. Summers, late president 
of Summer's Institute, and for thirteen years 
superintendent over schools in Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, and Professor Carl Vincent, late school 
commissioner of Missouri, and for six years 
city superintendent of schools in Fulton, Mis- 
souri, both professional educators of a lifetime 
experience, are the principals. The course of 
instruction is eminently practical and thorough. 
Attached to the institute is a "Normal Depart- 
ment" for the training of teachers, which offers 
superior advantages to persons who desire to 
qualify themselves for the profession of teach- 
ing. The music department is of high order, 
and under the control of Miss Mamie Porter, 
one of the most accomplished teachers of the 
South. The mercantile department is of a high 
standard. 

Cass County. — The educational standifbg of 
Cass county at the present time, is in a far more 
hea thy condition than it has been for years. 
This is mainly due to an increased degree of en- 
thusiasm among the teachers, and this again is 

I rn fyrrj. 



ERRATA. 
Correct announcement under head of Superintendents' As- 
sociation so as to make it read: ' Supt. W. H. Foute will read 
a paper on Uniformity of School Reports and Statistics." 
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This creatfs a desire to do as well as anybody, 
and lience, the improvement in Cass. There is 
one serious drawback, viz : our poor houses. A 
larj;e majority of our school houses are but 
'' hulls r "Shells," perhaps the p^et would 
say. In wintry weather they are well ventilated, 
and in hot weather, well, they are not refrigera- 
tors. Only three school houses in the county 
are provided with patent seats. These are at 
Atl.nta, Queen City and Douglassville. The 
school in Atlanta, presided over by M. V. 
Looney and his most estimable and highly ac- 
complished wife, is the largest school in this sec- 
tion of the State. It numbers about 235 pupils 
in daily attendance, and ranks among the best 
schools in the State. Prof. Looney has had 
charge of this school from date of the beginning 

of the town I'he Queen City school is 

under the principalship of R. G. Horsley. It 
numbers about 100 pupils. Mr. H. has had 
charge of this school three terms, and is very 
popular as a teacher The school at Doug- 
lassville IS under the management of that veteran 
teacher, Maj. J. A. H. Cranberry. He has 

taught there for twelve or fourteen years 

Prof. Kowe has charge of the Kildare school. 
Kildare is a thriving little "lumbering" town on 
the Texas & Pacific R. R. The people of Kil- 
dare and community have built a very comforta- 
ble school hou.se, and are making strenuous ef- 
forts to establish a permanent school. Prof. 
Rowe is in charge at present. This is his first 
term, and he has given entire satisfaction. 1 he 
great trouble at Kildare is, that the school popu- 
lation is not permanent Prof. Camp hai 

a fine school at Galloway. He is from Indiana, 
and this is his second term in Texa^. His school 
averages about 65 pupils in daily attendance. 
His patrons arc enthusiastic respect ng their 
teacher. He is up with the times and fully con- 
versant with all the latest and most improved 

methods Rev. R. G. Horsley has resigned 

the school at Queen City to take the principal- 
ship of the Dripping Springs Academy, in Hays 
county. Dripping Springs is to be congratulated 
on gaining so valuable an accession ....... Rev. 

I. W. Clark succeeds Prof. Horsley at Queen 
City. Prof. Clark at one time had charge of the 
academy at Mt. Pleasant, and was afterwards 
Principal of the M. E. Conference School at 

Honey Grove, Fannin county A former 

pupil of Prof. J. K. Rodgers, of Atlanta, Horace 
W. Vaughan, not yet sixteen, is teaching in Beat 
No. 5, known as the "Good Exchange Commu- 
nity." He was examined by the couniy board 
of examiners, and received a first grade certifi- 
cate. His address is Viola, Cass county, Texas. 

• .Cass county has captured, ] perhaps only 

for a time, a buckeye teacher in the person of 

G. F. Oster. He is at Round Mountain 

The colored people are taking up the refrain— as 
they are good on choruses— and are chiming in 
pretty well, though occasionally we hear a dis- 
cord. The majority of their teachers can secure 



only third grade certificates, and this causes the 
"knowing" ones to think that they would as 
lief have no school. Some believe that the 
money paid them is squandered. '1 here are but 
five colored teachers in Cass county holding fiist 
grade certificates ; some more, perhaps, certifi- 
cates of second grade. The colored people of 
Atlanta are making a move toward establishing 
a high school at that point. The enterprise is 
encouraged by several of the leading men of the 
place. 

Coleman CoaNTV.— The Coleman school is 
in a flourishing condition ; 150 pupils are in at- 
tendance, and it is thought there will be 200 in a 
short time. 

Colorado County. — Eagle Lake school was 
opened by Mrs. Lula Sherrard, formerly of 
Richmond, Tex., at Dunn's Hall, September 3, 
with 30 pupils. Ihe prospects are very encour- 
aging- 'he attendance has been steadily in- 
creasing. Forty pupils are now in regular at- 
tendance. 

Denton County. — Educationally, Denton 
county at this time occupies a position very far 
above any point horetofore attained. The Den- 
ton public school building, 100x70 feet, three 
stories high with a Mansard roof, will, when 
completed, be a magnificent structure. All the 
materials are on the ground, the walls are nearly 
completed, and the trustees intend to have the 
house ready to be occupied, if not entirely fin- 
ished, by the first of next year. The furniture 
is to be of the best quality and most approved 
pattern. The edifice fin-ished, furnished and in- 
closed is to cost $16,000, and will present a de- 
cidedly grand appearance. The numerous 
schools in the town are well attended. In 
Pilot Point the schools are fuller than usual, 
especially is this the case in the Seminary, in 
which are pupils from Grayson, Cook, Collin, 
Tarrant and Clay counties. The towns of 
Sherman, Denton, Fort Worth and Henrietta 
are prominently represented in the Semmary. 
....One of the most flourishing schools in 
Northern Texas is the Brooks' High School at 
Pilot Point. Four years ago Prof. Straughan 
opened the school with 12 pupils ; the enroll- 
ments are now over 200. During the past sum- 
mer the building was repainted and put in perfect 
repair. The seating capacity of the building is 
about 225. The success of the school shows the 
estimation in which Prof, Straughan is held, and 
testifies stronger than could anything we might 
M rite of his success as a teacher and organizer. 
The following is the faculty at present : S. L. 
Straughan, A. M., Principal and Professor of 
Mathematics and Physics ; J. M. King, A. B., of 
Alabama, Professor of Elocution, Oratory and 
Languages; J. A. L. Dupagnier, of Kentucky, 
graduate of B. and S. Businos College, Louis- 
ville, in charge of Commercial Department ; F. 
P. Straughan, Adjunct Professor of Mathematics; 
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Mrs. M. E. Straughan, Principal Primary De- 
partment ; J. Huff, Department of Telegraphy ; 
Miss T. Collier, Principal Musical Department. 
.... Prof. I .oudon, a graduate of Sam Houston 
Normal Institute, is in charge of the Roanoke 
Academy and has a fair piospect for building up 

one of the best schools in the county Rev. 

Mr. Edwards and his daughter, formerly of 
Farmersville, are in the Lewisville school, and 
their prospects for success are said to be quite 
good, even flattering . . . Prof. Krigbaune, a 
graduate of the Kirkville Normal School, Mis- 
souri, is establishing on a firm basis a high school 
at Garza, a new railroad town between Denton 
and Lewisville, Besides the above, the schools 
at Boliver, Little Elm, Lloyd and other neigh- 
borhoods in the county are doing better than at 
any former period since their organization .... 
A County Teachers' Institute has been organ- 
ized and is in complete working order, with Dr. 
M. B. Franklin, President ; Prof. E. B. Keyte, 
Vice-President, and Miss Loudon, Secretary. 
The last meeting, at Denton, on the 20th, was 
a most interesting occasion. The next meeting 
will be at Roanoke, on the third Saturday in 

November A handsome and comfortably 

arranged school building has been completed at 
Hackberry for Prof. W, 11. McNeil. 

Eastland County. — The public schools of 
Eastland opened on the 8th of October, with 101 
pupils in attendance. . . .The school at Desdemo- 
na opened on the 4th ultimo, with about 50 
pupils, and the school at Ranger with 60. There 
is great need in his county for better teachers ; 
the standard of qualification has been raised by 
the present Examining Boaid, and many teach- 
ers now in the field will not be able to obtain 
certificates. 

El Paso County. — John A. Merrill has been 
elected Superintendent of the El Paso schools. 
The schools opened in November. The erection 
of a $15,000 school-house is contemplated. 

Ellis County. — There are now 300 pupils 
enrolled in Ennis graded school. 

Galveston County. — Aftei: the entertain- 
ment of the State Teachers' Association in Gal- 
veston last summer, it was found that of the 
ft)nd collected for that purpose, there was a con- 
siderable sum unexpended. The subscribers do- 
nated this to the purchase of unabridged dic- 
tionaries for the public schools, and Mr. J. E. 
Mason was commissioned to procure the books. 
With the funds he purchased one handsome 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, and one Lip- 
pincott's Gazetteer, for each district, white and 
colored. Each book is stamped with the name 
or number of the school or district. The books 

will be distributed without delay Col. Finlay 

has submitted to the City Council of Galveston a 
plan for securing a set of first class school houses 
for Galveston. The plan is to get the Legisla- 



ture to authorize the city to issue $60,000 worth 
of bonds, to run ten years at six per cent., and 
to permit the State Board^of Education to buy 
them at par. It is claimed that the sum now 
being paid for rents and repairs will meet the 
interest of the bonds, and the natural excess of 
the school funds will co'stitute a sinking fund 
sufficient to redeem the bonds, and will furnish 
school room ample to accommodate the three 
thousand children in the city comfortably. 

Gonzales County. — Gonzales College has an 
enrollment of one hundred and fifty-eight pupils. 
The building is of stone, two stories, with four 
commodious rooms. It has been i^repaired , re- 
cently, and is in first-class condition. J. 'h. 
Ranson, A. M., is Principal, assisted by four ex- 
perienced teachers, as follows: C. A. Burchard, 
a graduate of the State Normal College'off Ten- 
nessee; Mrs. J. H. Ranson, a graduate of Ham- 
ilton College, Lexington, Kentucky; Miss Mag- 
gie Barber, a graduate of the Illinois Industrial 
University; Miss Lunie Harris, teacher of mu- 
sic. 

Grayson County.— The public schools of 
Sherman, are progressing very satisfactorily. 
The school buildings in present use are filled to 
their utmost capacity. It is believed the new 
school buildings will be ready for occupation 

about Christmas The public schools of Den- 

ison were so crowded at the beginning of the 
present session, that temporary arrangements 
had to be made for the accommodation of a 
large number of pupils, till new houses could be 
built. 

Gregg County.— F. A. Glenn is no longer 
connected with the Longview High School. He 
has found a co-partnership with Col. J. M. Dun- 
can, and is engaged in the practice of law at 
Longview. 

Hill County.— Hill county is becoming 
awakened on the educational problem. She has 
over a hundred organized school communities. 
The county and State school fund amounts to 
$5 per capita. Among her communities that of 
Hubbard takes the lead in numbers. This com- 
naunity has enrolled 223 students in the scholas- 
tic age. In addition to the scholastic popula- 
tion there is a large number of students below 
and above scholastic age. The Hubbard graded 
high school is conducted by K. M. Newton and 
B. R. Jenkins ; 200 students enrolled to date. 
Four teachers are employed in carrying on the 
work. Principals, Mrs. E. B. Wood, of Hub- 
bard and Miss Bettie Boyd, of Corsicana. Hub- 
bard has reason to feel "puffed up" over her 
educational facilities, and her citizens are show- 
ing their appreciation of the work by giving iheir 
co-operation and assistance on all occasions. 
Her educational interests are far superior to 
many older towns and cities. Miss Fannie S>pert, 
of Marhn, a teacher in Hubbard High School] 
has returned home on account of sickness among 
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her relatives. . . .The two public schools at Peo- 
ria are taught in the Presbyterian and A<lventist 
churches, with 100 children enrolled. Six hun- 
dred dollars have been subscribed to build an 
academy. 

Jack County. — The Board of Directors of 
the Jack County Educational Institute, at Jacks- 
boro, made another assessment (50 per cent.) 
which calls in three-fourths of the stvxk sub- 
scribed. The walls of the building are going 
up, and stockholders should pay promptly. 

Jefferson County.— T. L. P. HoUomanhas 
received the appointment of Principal of Beau- 
mont Academy. There are four organized 
Stjhools in the city of Beaumont. The schools 
are under the control of the City Council. The 
erection of two school-houses, to cost $5000 each, 
is contemplated Outside of the city of Beau- 
mont 167 schools have been organized, for only 
77 of these schools as yet have teachers been 
obtained. Several communities desire male 
teachers. The schools will be able to run most 
of the year; with the State and county fund our 
public schools will be kept open all the year. 

Jones County. — The people of Anson are 
making their first efforts to sustain a permanent 
school. The present term began September 3, 
with G. S. Kennard as Principal and Mrs. N. K. 
Havis as Assistant. To November 1, 86 pupils 
had been enrolled ; 71 in regular attendance. 
The number is constantly increasing. Fifty 
four pupils of scholastic age have been entered 
on the community list. The public fund will 
maintain a four month's term. 1 he school will 
be continued as a private school until June next. 
1 here is a good prospect for the establishment 
of a permanent high school. The town and 
county are both rapidly improving. Jones is 
rather a frontier county, and, till now, but 
sparsely settled. It has but few other schools 
now ; but the character of the population and of 
the constantly increasing immigration justifies 
the prediction that the educational interest will 
not lag. 

Lamar County. — Schools of the county are 
in a better condition than last fall. Prof. J. J. 
Richardson, who had charge of Honey Grove 
High School last year, is now teaching in Paris. 

Lee County. — The free schools opened at 
Giddings with 176 pupils, R. D. McClellan, 
Principal. 

Llano County. — The Llano Academy, J. P. 
Collier, Principal, is increasing in numbers and 
interest. . . .The County Teachers* Institute was 

organized on a permanent basis October 25. 

J. A. Steele is teaching at Lone Grove. . . .D. 
Bamforth has charge of the school at Pack Sad- 
dle.... W. A. Luckey is expected to teach at 
Oxford. 



Madison County.— The Madisonville High 
School, Professors Eberhardt and Florence, prin- 
cipals, has an enrollment of 165 pupils. 

Milam County. — Milam county is now in 
the midst of a general waking up in school mat- 
ters. The demand for professionally educated 
teachers has become almost universal. The 
county newspapers contain, even at this late 
dale, several advertisements for professional 
teachers. Reports from all over the county 
come to the efiFect that the schools are more 
prosperous and better attended than has ever 

been known before W. J. Crocker, of 

Bryan, has been elected Principal of the Mays- 
field Academy, and v> ill take charge November 
5th. The building will be refitted with desks, 
blackboards, etc., and Prof. Crocker will com- 
mence his work under the most favorable aus- 
pices. 

Mitchell County.— Though on the frontier, 
Mitchell county is by no means destitute of edu- 
cational facilities. During the summer Colorado 
City voted, almost unanimously, the necessary 
tax for a regular *' city school ;" and further ex- 
tended their judicious efforts by electing A. J. 
Roberts, of Huntsville, their Superintendent. 
In order to introduce an improved system of 
public schools, the Professor had many obstacles 
to overcome ; but, firm in the confidence of his 
abilities and long experience, he turned neither 
to the right or the left, till now his school num- 
bers 150, and is moving on prosperously. He is 
assisted by Miss Isla Shortridge, a graduate of 
S. H. N. Institute. Another public school, in 
South Colorado City, of 40 pupils, is taught by 
I. P. Skinner, of Waco University, but it, also, 
is under the supervision of the Superintendent. 

Mrs. Homer, late of Waxahachie, has 

a select^ school, which is a success Prof. 

Shortridge is teaching at Seven Wells. 

Nueces County.— The schools of Corpus 
Christi opened with a fair attendance. The 
scholastic popul.ition of this city is over 500, but 
nothing like half this number is attending the 
public free school. The majority of parents 
who are able senl their children to the private 
schools and pay high tuition rather than send to 
the public schools and receive their pro lata of 
the free school fund. The principal reason of 
this, is the large number of Mexicans that attend 
this school. Mrs. Hancock, the Principal, has 
an enviable reputation as teacher, and is a most 
excellent lady. Mrs. Sinclair and Miss Emma 
Lovenskiold, are the assistants, who are also 

favorably known Mrs. F. J. Weymouth. 

has a private school composed of girls and boys. 

Mrs. Conklin's school is composed of 

girls ...J. D. Meredith, Principal of the 

Female College, has procured the assistance of 
Misses Price and Baldwin. The former, who 
has charge of the primary department, is from 
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Stark ville, Miss., and the latter, who has charge 
of the music department, is from Marion, Ala. 
The Male and Female Academy is un- 
der the management of S. C. Lackey and G. M. 
Beard. The former is Principal, and ihe latter 

has charge of the high school department 

The colored school is in a flourishing condition 
under the management of S. M. Coles, Princi- 
pal, and one assistant ; 65 are reported in regu- 
lar attendance G. N. Wolfram, of Cor- 
pus Chnsti, and late graduate of the S. H. N. I., 
is teaching near San Patricio. He reports a 
good attendance. 

Palo Pinto County. — Palo Pinto Academy 
opened on the 15th of October with 70 pupils, 
and has now about 100. B. F. Weaver succeeds 
D. P. Deaver, deceased, as Principal. The 
prospects for the tone of future instruction is 
flattering in the county. Out of 22 certificates 
issued, about half are first grade, and only one 
third grade. There are 38 communities in the 
county, and but 22 as yet have teachers. The 
teachers are thinking of organizing an institute 
soon, and one of the first things to be considered 
is the establishment of a teachers' library. It is 
believed that a library will help to avoid the 
rock (want of interest) upon which many county 
institutes split. 

Robertson County. — The citizens of Calvert 
have voted to levy a tax of half of 1 per cent, 
for public schools. A building to contain eight 
rooms and costing $7000, is soon to be erected, 
and it is hoped the schools will be established 
for a spring term. The old High School build- 
ing has been torn down and the town is at present 
without a school-house, though by no means 
without schools. There are six private schools. 
The Calvert High School is taught by S. S. Mun- 
roe, assisted by Miss Mary A. Pistole. 

RuNNELLS County. — The Runnells Graded 
School, John M. Winters, Principal, has lately 
been fitted up with patent improved desks. It 
is a fine school, and its influence is extending. 
A movement is on foot to buiid a large school- 
house in Runnells. No opposition to the plan 
is anticipated. 

Tarrant County. — We take the following 
from the Fort Worth Gazette : Prof. P. Hein- 
baugh arrived here from Tennessee on the 24th 
ult. with his wife and three children. We had 
looked forward with considerable interest to his 
ai^vent into our community, and had appointed 
a picnic for the 29th to greet him. 'J'hc Professor 
is large and portly and weighs 225 pounds. His 
appearance is commanding and quite preposses- 
sing. He has lived through fifty years with 
seemingly but little friction, as his plump form 
and but slightly frosted beard abundantly indi- 
cate. He has labored for twenty-seven years of 
his life as an educator, and he now brings with 
him into Bedford College a long and successful 



experience, a sound physique, and the ardent 
enterprise of a young man. He brings with him 
philosophical and chemical apparatus worth $850, 
together with a small library of fifty or sixty 
volumes. The Professor is enthusiastic on the 
school question, and is determined to leave no 
stone unturned to make Bedford College a suc- 
cess in a high degree. It was announced in the 
Bedford College catalogue that J. H. Smithers 
and P. Heinbaugh were to be joint principals in 
the school, but by mutual consent Prof. Hein- 
baugh is Principal and J. H. Smithers Vice-Prin- 
cipal. The opening of school has been post- 
poned from the 1st of October to the 15th. . . , 
rhe Arlington High School opened this term 
with 72 pupils present, with Rev. George S. 
Wyatt as Principal. The outlook is very favor- 
able for a first-class school. . . .The Academy of 
the Sisters of Mercy, Mount St. Joseph, half a 
mile from the Courthouse, between 13th and 
14th streets, Fort Worth, is rapidly approaching 
completion, and will be one of the most attrac- 
tive buildings in North Texas after it is com- 
pleted. The style of architecture is Franco-? 
American. At present only the main building 
is under construction. It is 50x52 feet, two 
stories high, and a Mansard roof, with a tower 
70 feet high. Two wings, 40x70 feet, are to be 
added hereafter. 'I he main building contains 
sixteen rooms, a large hall, two large stairways, 
two dormitories capable of accommodating sev- 
enty-five students. The apartments above are 
provided with bath-rooms, with hot and cold 
water, wash-rooms, etc., and the whole is to be 
inclosed with a high board fence, the inclosure 
occupying an entire block 360x333 feet. A 
beautiful lawn lies in front of the building, and 
the rear is a court for play-grounds. Twenty 
carpenters are at work on the building, and it is 
expected to be ready for occupancy by the mid- 
dle of October. 

Taylor County. — The schools of Taylor are 
in a flourishing condition The people are man- 
ifesting a good interest, and better results are 
being attained than ever before. . . .The school 
on north side Abilene opens with flattering pros- 
pects. P. M. Barnes, Principal. Attendance, 

125 pupils School south side Abilene, Prof. 

Cunningham, of California, Principal, has en- 
rolled up to date 150. The Professor has his 
hands full and complains of lack of accommoda- 
tions At Buffalo Gap the school is full to 

overflowing and the outlook is very flattering. 

Uvalde County.— W. M. Crisp, late of 
Columbus, writes us a pleasant letter from Uvalde. 
He pronounces it a fine locahty for a good 
school, and he is evidently doing well. Uvalde, 
he says, will soon have a $4000 school-house and 
a $10,000 college. 

Walker County. — To encourage good read- 
ing and oratory, Hon. B. M. Baker, Secretary 
of the State Board of Education, proposes to 
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present a handsome gold medal to the student of 
the Sam Houston Normal Institute reaching the 
highest excellence. The offer has been accepted, 
and a hearty vote of thanks tendered the gener- 
ous donor. Mr. Baker .says : "I look for more 
good to the public interests of Texas from the 
Sam Houston formal Institute than fiom any 
other source.'" The present class seems to have 
been selected with more than usual care. The 
300 students represent every section of Texas, 
and would do honor to any State. The exten- 
sion of the course of study to three years, and 
permitting State students to attend two sessions, 
are immense advantages. The $2000 appro- 
priated by the Legislature for a library, and the 
$8000 for apparatus, will largely increase the 
facilities for efficient work. The new assembly 
hall is expected to be ready for use in November. 
With these additional advantages the fifth an- 
nual session of the Sam Houston Normal Insti- 
tute promises to be 50 percent, more efficient than 
any previous session. The new Calisthenic Hall 
and audience room for the Sam Houston Normal 
Institute will be completed by December 1. The 
dimensions of the hall are 50x70 feet. By re- 
lieving the overcrowded condition of the main 
building, it will enable the school to do better 

work The State and county funds will 

give the children of Walker county something 

over five dollars per capita The county 

schools, white and colored, are a great improve- 
ment on those of other years. . . .The Bishop 
Ward Normal and Collegiate Institute (colored) 
occupies a two-story brick building, surrounded 
by beautiful grounds, in the suburbs of Hunts- 
ville. They have combined the funds of two^ 
adjoining public school communities, and have a 
good attendance of pupils. .. -The Huntsville 
Graded schools are in successful operation, with 
A. C. Woodall as Superintendent, and Misses Ella 
Smithie, Fronie Wynne and Ruth De Capree, 
Assistants. The school building (Andi-ew Col- 
lege) is undergoing a thorough repa r inside and 
out. New patent desks have been ordered. The 
enrollment is now over 200— larger than ever 
before. 

Wilbarger County. — We are sorry to learn 
that the people of Vernon, who should be most 
interested in building a good school-house, and 
maintaining a good school, are slow in getting to 
work. A good school-house, and a good school, 
will do as much for a town as a railroad. 

Williamson County.— A. C. Hill was elected 
Superintendent of the Taylor public schools in 
August last. The schools opened September 10 
with an enrollment of 165. The school building 
is new, comfortable and commodious, and fitted 
up with every convenience in the furniture line 
foe pupils and teachers. Maps, globes, etc., 
have not yet been supplied, but the school board 
Is composed of progressive, wide-awake men, and 
there is no doubt but the necessary articles will 
be supplied at an early day. The graded school 



system is new at Taylor, and it will take time to 
get everything in smooth working order. Profess- 
or Hill is a hard-working, enthusiastic teacher, 
and understands the work fully, and there is no 
doubt but he will achieve a brilliant success. 
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tional public for several years. They have 
undergone from time to time a careful scru- 
tiny and correction by Prof. Holmes as points 
of improvement have been suggested, till 
they now stand as one of the most usable and 
useful series of school-books. They have 
done most excellent work in multitudes of 
schools and families. They comprise a sys- 
tem of reading that is practical, and which 
may be successfully carried out in classes of 
all grades. No waste time or eflfort is needed 
to test a theory that cannot be used. The se- 
lections are of a varied and instructive char- 



acter, and represent a wide range of composi- 
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ship, both North and South. No attempt has 
been made to introduce overwrought litera- 
ture. It is believed, as an example of sim- 
plicity, purity, and Interest, no series of Read- 
ers can surpass the work oT Prof. Holmes. as 
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The State of Virginia, The City of New Yo k 
The City of Brooklyn. City of St Lou s 
City of Cincinnati. City of San F anc sco 



IcGuffey's Revised Primer, 
McGuffey's Revised Speller. 

McGuffey's Revi'ed Readers. 
Rgy's New /nthmetic, 
White's Graded School Arithmetics. 
Harvey's Revised Grammars, 
Eclectic Geographies, 

Eclectic 'J. S, History, 

Eclectic Copy-Booli! 

MinrH (.AROr.lXA.— Hirv«'s Ri,vi!-cd r,lcn>«> 
ir.- rini.iiiiuir :mri Cmionriliiiii. iinii the Kcl«*ic Cnm 
iflii-iiilh' mln|>)»l fur lar in ihi- 



piihlir Hhn.la iif 
WEST VinOIMA.— Mcfii 
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rmiinmiini urc Hihipied forAVial \'(ri!ioin ni 
«xrloMiveu«:tlir«ni;h<nit theStutL-, Tlit^ RrlcctlcOipt 
ItonkK irixn udnptvil. 

KENTl'CKy— McRirfli^V Rcwleni am) SpeDct, 
Ericclic Gen)rrtip)iit,K anil Copy- Bmlw, V'enahk ■ 



ECLECTIC 

Educational Series, 

SCHOOL AND COUEGE TEXT-BOOKS 
Modern, Attractive, 

Durable. Economical 
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BY GEORGE F. HOLMES, 



Professor of History and English Literature, in the University of Virginia. 



These Readers have been before the educa- 
tional public for several years. . They have 
undergone from time to time a careful scru- 
tiny and correction by Prof. Holmes as points 
of improvement have been suggested, till 
they now stand as one of the most usable and 
useful series of school-books. They have 
done'most excellent work in multitudes of 
schools and families. They comprise a sys- 
tem of reading that is practical, and which 
may be successfully carried out in classes of 
all grades. No Wciste time or effort is needed 
to test a theory that cannot be used. The se- 
lections are of a varied and instructive char- 



acter, and represent a wide range of composi- 
tion. They include specimens of the best 
English classics, as well as American author- 
ship, both North and South. No attempt has 
been made to introduce overwrought litera- 
ture. It is believed, as an example of sim- 
plicity, purity, and interest, no series of Read- 
ers can surpass the work of Prof. Holmes as 
it now stands. They are well fitted to in- 
struct the young and to furnish them safe 
models for thought and utterance. They are 
of attractive appearance, durable in make, and 
are cheaj) in price. A school that already 
has them will not need to look for others. 



VENABLE'S ARITHMETICS, 



BY CHAS. S. VENABLE. 



Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia, 



Those who have by use become acquainted 
with Venable's Arithmetics, we are sure will 
not easily part with them. They have proved 
equal to anj' thing of their kind, and have- 
borne no mean part in the mental develop-' 
ment of thousands of pupils, and in prepar- 
ing them for the business of life. They grow 
in favor as the}' gro\\' in use, and their solid and 



practical qualities have made them favorites 
as hand-books upon the desks of teachers. 
These Arithmetics consist of three books: 
» First Lessons," " Intermedi'ate," a.nd "Prac- 
tical." They are complete in treatment. of 
subjects ; they are attractive and substan- 
tially made; they are sold at low 
prices. 



For further information concerning these Books, address 



University Publishing Co., 



19 Murray St., N. Y. 



S. S. Nichols, General Agent, Gah'eston, Texas. 



OF THE 



ATLANTA COnON EXPOSITION | some recent adoptions 

Atlanta, Oa*, Deeember, 10^1* 
THREE AWARDS 

-TO- ';' ,< 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

Publishers of the 

Eclectic Educational Series 



r J 



AND 



BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS. 

The AWARD for display of SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The Only AWARD for MAPS and ATLASES. 

The Only GOLD MEDAL to any P.ubHsher. 

I, Award to Van Antwerp, Bragv &• Co., for the 
Eclectic Educational Series of SchoolBooks. 

3. Award to Van Antwerp, Brag^ & 'Co., forj Maps 
and Atlases. 

3. Award to Vi^n Antwerp, Bra^g^ & Co., for Blank 
Book Ruling. 

"A GOLD MEDAL RECOMMENDED," and the 
award decreed in conformity with the reports. 

H. I. Kimball, Director General, [l. s.J 

The Eclectic Educational Series also received the 
highest award at the Vienna World's Fair, 1873, *^c 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, 1876, and the Paris 
Universe 1 Exposition, 1878. 



McGUFFEY'S 

Revised Readers and Speller. 

The most popular school books published. Better 
graded than any other series ; better illustrated ; 
cover a wider range of the besit litera- 
ture than any others; adapted to 
the progressive educa- 
tional spirit of 
the times. 

McGufFey's Revised Readers 

are adopted for 

The State of Virginia, The City of New York. 
The City of Brool<lyn. City of St. Louis. 
City of Cincinnati. City of San Francisco. 



Chattanooga, 
Murfreesboro, 
Lexington, Ky, 
St. Joseph, Mo., 
Sandusky, 
Fort Wayne, 
Joliet, 

Palestine, Texas, 
St. Cloud, Minn., 
Minneapolis,. 



Dallas, Fort Worth. 

Nachez, Paducah, 

Covington, Ky, Sacramento, 
Sedalia, Mo., Columbus, Ohio, 
Toledo, Terre Haute, 

Evansvlile, Springfield, 111., 

Dubuque, Topeka, 

Longview, Tex. Prescott, Ark., 
Duluth, Hoboken, N. J. 

Goldsboro, N. C. Olamon, Me. 



Eclectic Educational Series 

VIRGINIA,— The following text-books of the Edec 
tic Educational Series, were, on the twenty-third 
Februrary, i8Sa, licensed for use in the ComnumweaM 
of Virginia for four years from August i, iSSa. 

McGuffey's Revised Primer, 
McGuffey's Revised Speller, 

McGuffey's Revised Readers', 
Ray's Nev^ Arithmetic, 
White's Graded Schoof Arithmetics, 
Harvey's Revised Grammars, 
Eclectic Geographies, 

Eclectic U. S. History, 

Eclectic Copy-Books. 

NORTH CAROLINA.— Harvey's Revised KkmeB 
tary Grammar and Composition, and the KclecticCcw* 
Books, were recently officially adopted for use in ue 
public schools of North Carolinsi. * 

WEST VIRGINIA.— McGuffey's Readers and Spd- 
ler, RAy*s Arithmetics and Algebras and HarvejF^ 
Grammars are adopted for West Virginia and nova, 
exclusive use throughout the State. The Eclectic Copy- 
Books also adopted. 

KENTUCKY— McGuffey's Readers and Spdlov 
Ray's Arithmetics and Algebras, Harvey's Grammart, 
Eclectic Geographies and Copy- Books, VenaWrt^ 
United States History adopted for Kentucky and no« 
in general use. 



ECLECTIC 

Educational Series. 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 



Modern, Attractive, 



Durable, Economfcat ; 



McGuffey's Revised Readers and Speller, 

White's Arithmetics, 
McGuftey's Revised Reading Charts, 

Schuyler's Algebnu 
Ray's New Arithmetic and Algebras, 

Holbrook's Grammars. 
Harvey's Revised Grammars and Composition, 

' Norton's Philosophy, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, Norton's Physics, 

Eclectic System of Penmanship, Norton's Chemistry, 
Eclectic History of the U. S., Brown's Physiology, 

Thaiheimer's Historical Series, etc, 

Kidd's Elocution, etc. 



A Full Line of Superior Text- Books 
adapted to Schools of Every Grade. 

Descriptive Catalogue and Price List on Application* 



And 1,000 other Cities and Towns. 

CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers. 
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— Col. Ed. Cunningham^ 
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LULING— Prof. J. R. Griffin. 
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M EX I A— Prof. Milton Park. 
MINEOLA— Supt. W. M. Crow. 
NAVASOTA— Supt. J. C. Clark. 
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^W^I Ju K IN S & ^ D E Y, 

46 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 






Dealers in School Sapplies of Everj^ Description. 

'_ . State Agents for the - , . 

.PARA^GON SOHOOL DESK, 

-Read the following Letter— • 

■ Office of \ 

/- Secretary and Treasurer City of, Houston, Texas, f 

WTessrs. Wilkins & :A-DEY, 46 Main street, Houston, Texas: 

Gentlemen— ^.tz^oxdiS me great pleasvire to- state, in the name of the Board of Trustee* o^ our 
Public Schools, that .the Paragon School Desks, bought of you for the use of our schools, prove 
to be everything that they are represented to be. They are neat, well finished, strong and durable, 
and considering these qualities, very cheap. , In fact, they are the best desks now in use in our 
schools. Very respectfully, John Reichman, Sec'y of Board. 

(J^TSend for Catalogues and Periodicals. ' . . 





BY 



aEOHaE F. HOLMES, 

Professor of History and Eng^sh Literatnre, in the Univei^ity of Virginia. 




;HESE Readers hav€ been before the edu- 
cational public for several .years. • They 
have undergone from rime to time 4 care- 
.'ful scrutihy and correction by Professor 
Holmes, as points of improvement have been 
^Qggested, tilt they now stand as one of the most 
usable and useful series of school books. They 
have done most excellent work in. multitudes of 
schools and families. They comprise a system 
of reading that is practical, and which may be 
successfully carried out in classes of all grades. 
No waste time or effort is needed to test a theory 
that cannot be used. The selections are of a 
varied and instructive character, and represent a 



wide range of composition. They include 
specimens of the best English classlcSt as well 
as American authorship, both Nortti and South. 
No attempt has been made to introduce over- 
wrought literature. It is believed, as an example 
of simplicity, purity, and interest, no series of 
Readers can surpass the work of Prof. Holmes 
as jt now stands. They are well fitted to in- 
struct the young and 'furnish t^iem safe models 
for thought and utterance. I'hey are of at- 
tractive appearance, dutable in make, and are 
cheap in price. A school that already has thera 
will not need to look lor others. 




Arithmetics, 



BY 



CHAB. B. VENABLE, 



Professor of Mathematics in the University, of Virginia. 



Thosfr who have by use become acquainted 
with Venable's Arithmetics, we are sure will not 
easily part with them. They have proved equal 
to anything of their kind, and have borne no 
mean part in the mental development of 
thousands of pupils, and in preparing fhem for 
the business of life. They grow in favor as they 
grow tn use, and their solid and practical quali- 



ties have made them favorites as hand-books 
upon the desks of teachers. These Arithmetics 
consists of three books: "First Lessons," •'In- 
termediate," and "Practical." They are com- 
plete in treatment of subjects; they are attractive 
and substantially made; they are sold at low 
prices. 



For further infortnation concerning these Books, address 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

19 Mlnrray Street, K". Y, 
S, S. NICHOiS, Gen'l Ag% Galveston, Texas, 



sV?-*^;:^ 
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' Only Awarti (or Maps anij Atlases. The 

■ Only Cold Meda'l (o any ' 

PuUli^er. 

I,' Award lo Van Anlwiip. Bngg & Co.. foi tkc Ec- 
lectic fiduct^ionLl SErlel Of behoof Boeka. 
' J. Award lo Vim Annrerp, Bragg & Co , for Maps 

■ 3. Award W Van ABIwttp, Bragg & Co., for Bfank 

- "A Gold^Medal riooinmeQded," and |be award de- 

fr.s.]"" ™'"'""' ^ *' ■ "' ■ H' i. KIMBALL, 

The Eclecdc Educational Strics aleo received tbn 
higheit award al 'the Viinna .Wbrld's Fair, 167311116 
PlCiladelphli Cenlenial- Eiq>aiiIion, iS^e, and ihe Paris 
jjdiieis^ Exposiliop, iG;8. ' ' ' 



McGUFFEY'S 

Revised Readen aed Speller 



HgGUFFI^Y S REVI ED READERS 



SOME EEOENT AEOPTIOHS 



B]r-!tc(JcJ'ldii<:ation!d Sories.: ' 



ML-Guffey's Revised. Primer, 

McGuffey's Kcrised Speller, .:-;. - /^^ 

\ftGuffey"a fteviat-d Read(;§tf7 t^ 

Ray'i N"c* AnlbtM^t 

WliiH.-'.e Gnuled Si:h.".l Aiiihiuciics, 

llatyey'5 Rcii.i.l r.:;i„„Ti.ir>. 

Ecleu'u- I,.. ,;i^;.!.J.-^. 
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AUSTIN— ^upr. J. B. Winn. 

Hon. O. N. Hollingsworth. 
E. W. Swindells, Esq. 
BELLE PLAIN— Prof. F. W. Chatfield. 
BELTON— SuPT. C. E. Williams. 
BRENHAM— SUPT. J. E. McGuire. 
BRYAN— SUPT. P. G. Hallyburton. 
CISCO— SupT. S. H. Stout. 
CORSICANA— SuPT. J. Hand. 
DENISON— SuPT. N. Somerville. 
EVERGREEN— Col. Ashbel Smith. 
FORT WORTH— SuPT. Alex. Hogg. 
GAINESVILLE— SuPT. J. C. Brooks. 
GALVESTON— SuPT. H. B. Gwyn. 
GREENVILLE— Hon. J. S. Sherrill: 
HONEY GROVE— Prof. J. S. Kendall. 
HOUSTON— SuPT. W. H. Foute. 

Prof. J. E. Dow. 

Prof. J. S. White. 

Prof. W. H. Hardy. 

W. M. Bamberge, Esq. 
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HOUSTON— W^ J. Hancock, Jr., Esq. 
Wilkins & Adey. 
A. H. Wilkins. 
HUNTSVILLE— Dr. J. Baldwin. 

•* Col. Ed. Cunningham. 

LAREDO— Prof. C. E. Scratchley. 
LEESBURG— Maj. Jno M. Richardson. 
LITTLE ELM— Prof. W. H. McNeill. 
LU LING— Prof. J. R. Griffin. 
MERIDIAN— Prof. H. M. Dillard. 
MEXIA — Prof. Milton Park. 
MINEOLA- SuPT. W. M. Crow. 
NAVASOTA— SuPT. J. C. Clark. 
NEW ORLEANS— T. Moroney, Esq. 
PALESTINE— SuPT. W. H. Colman. 
PILOT POINT— Prof. M. B. Franklin.. 
SALADO — Prof. Smith Ragsdale. 
SAN ANTONIO— SuPT. W. C. Rote. 

•* Nic Tengg, Esq. 

WACO— SuPT. J. N. Gallagher. 
WHITESBORO— Prof. Jas. M. Carlisle. 
-Prof. J. E. Murray. 



46 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 

Dealers in School Supplies of Urerjr Description. 

State Agents for the 

PARA&ON SCHOOL DESK. 

Read the following Letter- ^^^^^^ ^^ j 

Secretary and Treasurer City of Houston, Texas, f 

Messrs. Wilkins & Adey, 46 Main Street. Houston, Texas: . , _ , . T„,ct^*.= of nnr 
Gentlemen— \\. affords me great pleasure to state, m the name of the Board of Trustees of our 
Public Schools, that the Paragon School I^^sks bought of you fophe use of our schc^^^^^ 
to be everything that they are represented to be. They are neat, well finished, strong and durable, 
and considering^ these qualities, very cheap. In fact, they are the best desks now ^^^^J^^ 
schools. Very respectfully. John Reichman, Sec y of Board, 

jg^Send for Catalogues and Price Lists. 



HOLMES' READERS 



BY 



aEORaE F. HOLMES, 

Professor of History and EUiglish Literature, in the University of Virginia. 




;HESE Readers have been before the edu- 
cational public for several years. They 
have undergone from time to time a care- 
ful scrutiny and correction by Professor 
Holmes, as points of improvement have been 
suggested, till they now stand a!> one of the most 
■usabU and useful series of school books. They 
4iave done most excellent work in multitudes of 
schools and families. They comprise ^ system 
of reading that is practical, and which may be 
successfully carried out in classes of all grades. 
No waste time or effort is needed to test a theory 
that cannot be used. The selections are of a 
varied and instructive character, and represent a 



wide range of composition. They include 
specimens of the best English classics, as well 
as American authorship, both North and South. 
No attempt has been made to introduce over- 
wrought literature. It is believed, as an example 
of simplicity, purity, and interest, no series of 
Readers can surpass the work of Prof. Holmes 
as it now stands. They are well fitted to in- 
struct the young and furnish them safe models 
for thought and utterance. 1 hey are of at- 
tractive appearance, durable in make, and are 
chbap in price. A school that already has them 
will not need to look lor others. 



Venable's Arithmetics, 



BY 



CHAB. B. YENABLE, 



Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. 



Those who have by use become acquainted 
>?vith Venable's Arithmetics, we are sure will not 
-easily part with them. They have proved equal 
to anything of their kind, and have borne no 
mean part in the mental development of 
thousands of pupils, and in preparing them for 
the business of life. They grow in favor as they 
^row in use, and their solid and practical quali- 



ties have made them favorites as hand-books 
upon the desks of teachers. These Arithmetics 
consists of three books: * 'First Lessons," "In- 
termediate," and "Practical." They are com- 
plete in treatment of subjects; they are attractive 
and substantially made; they are sold at low 
prices. 



For further information concerning these Books^ address 



UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 



S. S. NICHOLS, Gen'l Ag't, Galveston, Texas. 



19 Miurray Street, N". Y* 



ATUHTi COTTOli EIPOSITIOH 

Atlanta, Ga., Dec., 1881. 
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READERS, 



BY. 



eEORaE F. HOLMES, 

Professor of History and Engflish Literature, in the University of Virginia. 




JiESE Readers have been before the edu- 
cational public for several years. They 
have undergone from time to time a care- 
ful scrutiny and correction by Professor 
Holmes, as points of improvement have been 
suggested, till they now stand as one of the most 
usable and useful series of school books. They 
have done most excellent work in multitudes of 
schools and families. They comprise a system 
of reading that is practical, and which may be 
successfully carried out in classes of all grades. 
No waste time or effort is needed to test a theory 
that cannot be used. The selections are of a 
varied and instructive character, and represent a 



wide range of composition. They include 
specimens of the best English classics, as well 
as American authorship, both North and South. 
No attempt has been made to introduce over- 
wrought literature. It is believed, as an example 
of simplicity, purity, and interest, no series of 
Readers can surpass the work of Prof. Holmes 
as it now stands. They are well fitted to in- 
struct the young and furnish them safe models 
for thought and utterance. 1 hey are of at- 
tractive appearance, durable in make, and are 
cheap in price. A school that already has them 
will not need to look for others. 



Venable's Arithmetics, 



BY 



CHAB. B. YENABLE, 



Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. 



Those who *have by use become acquainted 
with Venable's Arithmetics, we are sure will not 
easily part with them. They have proved equal 
to anything of their kind, and have borne no 
mean part in the mental development of 
thousands of pupils, and in preparing them for 
the business of life. They grow in favor as they 
grow in use, and their solid and practical quali- 



ties have made them favorites as hand-books 
upon the desks of teachers. These Arithmetics 
consists of three books: "First Lessons," **In- 
termediate," and "Practical." They are com- 
plete in treatment of subjects; they are attractive 
and substantially made; they are sold at low 
prices. 



For further information concerning these Books ^ address 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

19 IMurray Street, N". Y, 
S. S. NICHOLS, Gen'l Ag't, Galveston, Texas. 
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THE TEACHERS' 
AND STUDENTS! 




les VOI44. TN OlVi:! The erestest Wock f)»r Teaelters BTer P«liU8]ft«4. 

QONTENTSf ^^^ Common Branches, Nitural Sciences, Civil Gov't, School I, aw. Composition, and Rhet* 
oric, Parliamentary Usajjes, Methods of Teachintf, School Management, Mythology, Gen. Hist., U. S, Hist« 
Bookkeeping^, Gen. I^it., How to siuciy and use books, All the systems of > utlinlnj» in use, Thousands of testqtiea- 
tions. Models iox parsiagr, for analysis, for sojitions in inmral and written A nth., Letter Writing', etc., etc,,* 
copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a Qioasary of difficult terms and Biographical facta, ctB> 

One large ocstavo voL, 53S pp«» olaftC ty pci and «zoeUe&t print. 

The teacher who is prepartngf for ezaZZliXiation, <^r who is ovtTworked, cnn accomplish more with 
this work in a short time than 1 • any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects g[iven would cost $30| this 
book costs only $3. No Jact necessary to an' excellent understanding^ of each subject ts omitted. 

Indorsed by ^tate t^npts^ Bdneatora and £dnc«tloaal Press of the Union. 

** It seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In iact, the wonder is, that so much reliable information Qa< 
such a variety of subjects of interest to teachers and students should be gfiven in one volume of 532 pages. In xxKf 
judgment the book deserves and wi'l hive a large circulation." J as. P Slade, State Si pt. rub. InsL, IlL 

*' Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive.'" I.. S. Cornell, State Supt. Pub. Inst.. Coloradou 

•*I have examined the ' Teachers' ::nd Students* Libniry* with some care, and must sny it is the best publics.^ 
tion for teachers that I have ever seen." J. A. Smith, State Sunt, Pub. Inst, Mississippi. 

"I^ast Autumn I examined the work and tyave it a hearty rcommendation. Fiirtr* r ex;uuination has only 
added to my hig^h opinion of its value. I know of no single work contiining more important and valuable iiifi9r<- 
mation for the teachv r." N. A. Iack, State Supt. Pub. I-sL, Maire. 

**To the inevperienced teacher it contains more helps than anv other bonk of which v e have any knowlcdgti. 
School officers should see that every teacher's desk has this work for handy reference." — N«w £ng. JOUR. OF £di» 

" An excell -nt work from heginninij to end. It is Xr\\\y a teacher's library, for it coniains the general priad- 
pies of every science ordinarily tauyht in the common schools. We can heartily commend iho book. It is cheapo 
useful, and issued in attractiv • style." Penna. ScHOfiL Jolrnai-. 

Three large editions have bee:i called for within one year. A fact which shows what the public think of iL 

Cloth, Beveled Board, Marblod £dces SaW 



Idhrary I«eather, Marblod iidceS' 



a7& 

J^ ^\ ■■ WA "^F ^^ Wanted everywhere The right men can easily clear $100 per month. Specimen pages, 
#%^JI Es l« I %^ terms, etc. sent on application. Write at once for territory, as the best is being taken. 

T. ». B£NI»ON, PubUsher^, Chicago, XIL 
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Contain Ne^A^^ and Valuable Features over any other System. 
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Or D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
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ATLANTA COnON EXPOSITION 

Atlanta, Qa,, JDeeenUfer, Ifi^l* 
THREE A\A/^ARDS 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

Publishers of the 

Eclectic Educational Series 



AND 



"» 



BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS. 

The AWARD for display of SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The Only AWARD for MAPS and ATLASES. 

The Only GOLD MEDAL to any Publisher. 

1. Award to Van Antwerp, Brags;' &- Co., for the 
Eclectic Educational Series of SchoolBooks. 

3. Award to Van Antwerp, Bragg: & 'Co., for^ Maps 
and Atlases. 

3. Award to Vj^n Antwerp, Bragg & Co., for Blank 
Book Ruling. 

"A GOLD MEDAL RECOMMENDED," and the 
award decreed in conformity with the reports. 

H. L Kimball, Director General, [l. s.J 

The Eclectic Educational Series also received the 
highest award at the Vienna World's Fair, 1873, the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, 1876, and the Paris 
Universpl Exposition, 1878. 



McGUFFEY'S 

Revised Readers and Speller. 

The most popular school books published. Better 
graded than any other series ; better illustrated ; 
cover a wider range of the besJt litera- 
ture than any others; adapted to 
the progressive educa- 
tional spirit of 
the times. 

McGuffey's Revised Readers 

are adopted for 

The State of Virginia, The City of New York. 
The City of Brooklyn. City of St. Louis. 
City of Cincinnati. City of San Francisco. 



Chattanooga, 
Murfreesboro, 
Lexington, Ky, 
St. Joseph, Mo., 
Sandusky, 
Fort Wayne, 
Joliet, 

Palestine, Texas, 
St. Cloud, Minn., 
Minneapolis,. 



Dallas, Fort Worth. 

Nachez, Paducah, 

Covington, Ky, Sacramento, 
Sedalia, Mo., Columbus, Ohio, 
Toledo, Terre Haute, 

Evansvlile, Springfield, 111., 

Dubuque, Topeka, 
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Duluth, Hoboken, N. J. 

Goldsboro, N. C. Olamon, Me. 



SOME RECENT ADOPTIONS 

* OF THE 

Eclectic Educational Series. 

VIRGINIA.— The following text-books of the Eclec- 
tic Educational Series, were, on the twenty -third of 
Februrary, 1882, licensed for use in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia for four years from August i, 1882. 

McGuffey's Revised Primer, 

McGuffey's Revrsed Speller, 

McGuffey's Revised Readers', 
Ray's Hetf Arithmetic, 
White's Graded School Arithmetics, 
Harvey's Revised Grammars, 
Eclectic Geographies, 

Eclectic U. S. History, 

Eclectic Copy- Books. 

NORTH CAROLINA.-;-Harvey's Revised Klemen- 
tary Grammar and Composition, and the Eclectic Copv- 
Books, were recently officially adopted for use in the 
public schools of North Carolinsi. 

WEST VIRGINJA.-^McGnffey»s Readers and Spel- 
ler, Ray's Arithmetics and Algebras and Harvey's 
Grammars are adopted for West Virginia and now in j 
exclusive use throughout the State. The Eclectic Copy- ' 
Books also adopteoT 

KENTUCKY— McGuffey's Readers and Spefler, 
Ray's Arithmetics and Algebras, Harvey's Grammars, 
Eclectic Geographies and Copy-Books, Venable's 
United States History adopted for Kentucky and now 
in general use. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 



Modern, Attractive, 



Durable, Economical. 



McGuffey's Revised Readers and Speller, 

White's Arithmetics, 
McGuftey's Revised Reading Charts, 

Schuyler's Algebra. 
Ray's New Arithmetic and Algebras, 

Holbrook's Grammars. 
Harvey's Revise,d Grammars and Composition, 

* Norton's Philosophy, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, Norton's Physics, 

Eclectic System of Penmanship, Norton's Chemistry, 
Eclectic History of the U. S., Brown's Physiology, 

Thalheimer's Historical Series, etc, 

Kidd's Elocution, etc. 



A Full Line of Superior Text- Books 
adapted to Schools of Every Grade. 
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Dealers in School Supplies of Everjr Descriptiou. . 

' . State Agents for the 

, PARA^GON SOHOOI. DESK. 

Read the following Letter-— : — 

Office of \ 

' Secretary AND Treasurer City of Houston, Texas. ^ 

Messrs. Wilkins & Adey, 46 Main street, Houston, Texas: 

Gentlemen — ^^It affords me great pleasure to- state, in the name of the Board of Trustee* of our 
Public Schools, that the Paragon School Desks, bought of you for the use of our Vchools, prove 
to be everything that they are represented to be. 'I hey are neat, well finished, strong and durable, 
and considering these qualities, very cheap. . In fact, they are the best desks now in u^e in our 
schools. Very respectfully, John Reich man, Sec'y of Board. 

IU^r.Send for Catalogues and Periodicals. ' , 
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BY 



, ' Profesisor of History and Eng^h Literature, in the University of Virginia. 




[HESE Readers have been before the edu- 
carional public for several .years. > They 
have undergone from time to time a care- 
ful scrutihy and correctibn by Protessor 
H^lmes^ as points pf improvement have been 
suggested, till they npw^stand as one of the most 
us($dle.stnd useful series of school books. They 
have done most excellent work in. multitudes of 
schools and families. They comprise; a system 
of reading that is ^practical, and which maybe 
succfissfi^ily carried out in classes of all grades. 
No waste tiine or effort is needed to test a theory 
that cannot be used. The selections are of ^ 
varied and instructive character, and represent a 



wide range of compositionr They include 
specimens of th^ best Ehiglish classics, as Well • 

. as Aniericah autliorship, both North and ik>uth. 
No attempt has been made to^ introduce over- 
wrought literature. It is believed, as an example 
of simplicity, purity, and interest, no series of • 
Readers can surpass the work of Prof. Holmes 
as jt now stands. They are well fitted to in- 
struct the >oung and Turnisih t)iem safe models 
for thought and utterance, Ihey ate of at-, 
-tractive appearance, diftrable in make, and are 

, cheap in price. A school that already has thera 
will not need to look for others. ^ 
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BY 



CHAS. S. YENABLE; 



Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. 



Those who have by use bccomie acquainted 
yi^ith Venable's Arithmetics, we are sure will not 
easily part with them. T bey have proved equal 
to anything of their kind, and have borne no 
mean part in the mental development of 
thousands of pupils, and in preparing fhem for 
the business of life. They grpw in favor as they 
grow inuse,^ aiid their solid and practical quali- 



ties have made them favorites as hand-books 
upon the desks of teachers. These Arithmetics 
consists of three books: "First Lessons," **In- 
termediate," and "Practical." They are com- 
plete in treatment of subjects; they are attractive 
and gubstantially made; they are sold at low 
prices. ' . 



Far further information conctming these Books ^ address 



' UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

10 jyCui^pay Street, 3Sr. Y, 
S. S.NICHOLS, Gen'l A^g't,. Galveston, Texas. 



ATUNf & eOTION ElPflSmOlf 

Atlanta. Ga., Dec., 1881. 

..... •- -'■ 

' —TO— 

VAN ANTWERP, BRA66& CO. 

Publishers of the 

Ecleofio Educaticnal Series 



AND 



BLANK ifOOK MANDPACTDRBRS. 

Tbe Awjird fof display of School Books. The 
Only Awafd for Maps an4 Atlases. The 
Only Gold Meial to aay ^ 
Publisher. 

I; Award to yan Antwerp, Bragg & Co., for the Ec- 
lectic Educational Serie's bf Schciol" tio6ks> 
' 2. Award to Van Antwerp^ Sragg & Co., jbr Maps 
and Atlases. 

'" 3. Award to Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., for Biank 
Book Ruling. ' ' 

* **A Gold Medal recommended," and ^he award de- 
creed in conformity withthe reports. 
fLs.] H. I KIMBALL, 

• ' Direfctdr General. 

The Eclectic Educational 3«rie^ also received the 
hig^hest award at 'the Vienna. World V Fair, 1673: the 
Philadelphia Centenial Exposition, iSjb, and the Paris 

nivers^ Exposition, 1878. ■ • " • ' ' 
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McGhUFFEY'S 



ReYisel Readers EBd 5pfc 



The mos( {ropulaf school ]>ooks published. Better 
graded than ainy other series y better illustrated ; 
cover a wider range of the best literi- 
ture than arty others; adapted 
to the progressive educa- 
tional spjri t ■' of , 
the times. 

MoGUFFBY'S REVISED RBADERg 



< ' 



. •• are adopted, for 

^hc State c>f Virginia, The City of New VorJ;, 
The City of Brooklyn, City of St. Louis, 
jC'ity of Cincinnati, City of San P-rancisco. 



jChattanooga, 
Murfreesboro, 
l^exington, Ky., 
St. Joseph, Mo. ■ 
Sandusky^ 
Fort Wajme, 
Joliet, 

Palestine, Texas, 
5t. Cloud, Minn., 
Minneapolis, 



Dallas, 
Natchez, 
Ccivin^ton, Ky. 
Sedalja, Mo.. 
Tn>ledo, 
^vaosvilte, 
Dubuquft. 
Longyiewy Tex. 



Fort Wortji, 
|*aducah, 
Sacramento, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
Terre Haute, 
Springfield ^11., 
Topeka, 
Prescott, Ark., 
Hoboken, N.J. 



80XS BEOEl^T ALOPTXOHS 

■• . ' 

OP THE 

Eciectic^dmcitionad Seri&^. 

• - * ' -• • ~ • 

VIRGINIA —The following text-books of the Eclejc- 
tic Educational Setics- were; on the twerfty-third oi F^eTv^ 
mar^, 1882, licensed for use in the Common wealth oC 
Virginia for four years from August 1, 188:2; ■ 

McGuffey's Revised-Primer, 

McGuffey's Revised Speller, 
' ^fcGuffey's Revised Readers, 

Ray'« New Ariihmeiic, 
White's Gnuled School Arithnieiics. ' 

Harvey's Revised Granim.ars, 
Eclectic GeomaphitJ?, 

Eclectic U. H. kirsiory, 

' ' ' * .J ■- - 

Eclecru- Copy Book?. 

NORTH CAROIINA — Harvey^s Revised Elemen.- 
tary Granmar and Composition^ and Eclectic ^ Copjr 
Books, were recently officially adopted lor use in the 
public schools of North Carolina. • . " ■* 

WEST VIRGINIA.— McGuflfey^' Readers and Sj>eli: 
ers, Rays's Arithmetics- and Algebras and Harvey's' 
Grammars are adopted for West Virginia and now iu 
exclusive use thtoughout 'the State. The Eclectic Copy 
Books also adopted. . .... - . •.. 

, KEN.TUCKY. — McGuffey's Readers and Speller, 
Ray's Arithmetics aftd Algebras, Harvey's Grammars; 
Eclec^c ■ Geographies and Copy Books, Vcnable's 
United' States 'li&tory adopted fpr Kentucky 
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(CM am Cieee f eif Eook . 

Modern, AHractme, - 

Durable y EiQnopitcai'. 

__ ' . -.» ^ 

McGuffey's Revisecf Readers ancj speller, 
White's AritHmetics, " "' .' " 

McGuffey's Revised Reading Charts^ 

Schuyler's Algebra, "^ . , 

' R^y's New Arithmetic and Algebras-, 
Holbrook's Grammars, 



t)ulut^, 

Goldsboro, N.C. Olemon,'Me 

And rOPp other .Cities and Towns.. 



Harvey's Revised Gratmmars and Composition, 

"Norton's" Philosophy, ] ' ' - • • " " 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 

Nortoii'iS Physics, ' ' 
flcleciic Sy4t;m of^ Penmanship, 

Norton's (j'hemistry, '_ 
Eclectic Hi9|:ory of th< 

Brown's^ Physiol 



US., 
*hysiology, 
" ilSe 



Thalhetmei's Historical Series etc. 
Krdd's Elocutfco, e c. 



A Full Line of Superior Text-lJooks ^dajUed'tp 
Scboojs of Every Grades 

X3"DesQriptiv€ CaJ:aIogue and Pric^ Li?{toji;*a{^pKtcation. 

CINemNATI AND NEW YORK. ' ' " 
Tan .Antwerp, Bragg. & Co., Piibli^lieris. 
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'WILKIlSrS & ^DEY, 

46 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 

Dealers in School Supplies of Uverjr Description. 

State Agents for the 

PARAGON SCHOOL DESK. 

Read the following Letter — 

Office of ) 

Secretary and Treasurer City of Houston, Texas, f 

Messrs. Wilkins & Adey, 46 Main Street, Houston, Texas : 

Gentlemen — It affords me great pleasure to state, in the name of the Board of Trustees of our 
Public Schools, that the Paragon School Desks, bought of you for the use of our schools, prove 
to be everything that they are represented to be. They are neat, well finished, strong and durable, 
and considering these qualities, very cheap. In fact, they are the best desks now in use in our 
schools. Very respectfully, John Reichman, Sec'y of Board. 

J^"Send for Catalogues and Price Lists. 



HOLMES' READERS 



BY 



aEORGlE F. HOLMES, 

Professor of History and EUiglish Literature, in the University of Virginia. 




;HESE Readers have been before the edu- 
cational public for several years. They 
have undergone from time to time a care- 
ful scrutiny and correction by Professor 
Holmes, as points of improvement have been 
suggested, till they now stand as* one of the most 
■usabU and useful series of school books. They 
«have done most excellent work in multitudes of 
schools and families. They comprise 4 system 
^f reading that is practical, and which may be 
successfully carried out in classes of all grades. 
No waste time or effort is needed to test a theory 
that cannot be used. The selections are of a 
varied and instructive character, and represent a 



wide range of composition. They include 
specimens of the best English classics, as well 
as American authorship, both North and South. 
No attempt has been made to introduce over- 
wrought literature. It is believed, as an example 
of simplicity, purity, and interest, no series of 
Readers can surpass the work of Prof. Holmes 
as it now stands. They are well fitted to in- 
struct the young and furnish them safe models 
for thought and utterance. I hey are of at- 
tractive appearance, durable in make, and are 
chi^ap in price. A school that already has them 
will not need to look tor others. 



Venable's Arithmetics, 



BY 



CHAS. S. YENABLE, 



Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. 



Those who have by use become acquainted 
"with Venable's Arithmetics, we are sure will not 
•easily part with them. They have proved equal 
to anything of their kind, and have borne no 
mean part in the mental development of 
thousands of pupils, and in preparing them for 
the business of life. They grow in favor as they 
^row in use, and their solid and practical quali- 



ties have made them favorites as hand-books 
upon the desks of teachers. These Arithmetics 
consists of three books: "First Lessons," "In- 
termediate," and "Practical." They are com- 
plete in treatment of subjects; they are attractive 
and substantially made; they are sold at low 
prices. 



For further information concerning these Books^ address 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 



S. S. NICHOLS, GenM Ag't, Galveston, Texas. 



19 M:\irray Street, N". Y, 



FXLECTIC EDUCATIONA L S ERIES ^ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS: 



Mkssrs- Vax ,\NTweRp, Urago & Co,, invite the atiention of Teacher* At] 
School Officer^ to the following Imptitlani New Books, just published; 

TBZ ZiiiTSST AXTD BSST. 

New Tcm, New rtlus'imlcin, Ne« atlil LJnrtiLUHad ^l»ps, "iwl many new IcDnirt iVH roantiF ; 
luy other leiiiu- 



"WWvV^s "\cvv- WvX\v«v«\\*:*. 'Vw-o SuoSk. ^cv'vc*. 



Tli» Eclectic Copy-Rciolc^ icvUtf^l, re-i^ngtsveil nnd tc -yradcl. 

'^WaVWvwwT^ft iS<\\cyiv\ WvsXov^. "Bk,ft>>v%vv\. 

(iteatly improveil Hint enlirgeit hy Ihc a.i4itioii of Mw malter 



Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and suj'im 
introduction, furnished on application 

l^he Popular Stanclarfls : 

McGUFFEV'S REVISED READER AND SPELLEK, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS AND ALGEBRAS. 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS. 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED ST.ATES: 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 
KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
ANDREWS'S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
Etc. Etc.. Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publisliers,. 

CINCISMATI and SEW YORK. 



To School Trustees and Boards. 

iVe oger y«u tht NEW PABAGON SCHOOL DESK. *«cwi\f /*•//*»• /tf«//- 

Y'ttis shape, t'tiiuh' L./ de<'f;tK ftf^m-.f <■/ fj-'iik, ptrftetiet 11 constructioH, StrtNgtk 
'■'■' .oranttitkt «tttings ef the desk against 
I ilronfi, and ■wti! not brtak, ) and ife 
■ :s guarantrf ismadf, nat by a firm fivt 
!i 'Is, fiitf l/y a firm u-ithiH the borders of 
Smu, ,ind :i'^v'ft >;inir,iiie!-e ,u'i /'c iKforetd. Thts dt-sk has b(en ustd fsr 




tU'o vtars in the Houston Sthooh. and the Board uj Trustees is so well satisfied 
witA it, that, having three additional rooms to furnish with desks against the 
Ofening of the schnoh in Ocloher, ihr order has been placed with us for Paragon 
Desks. We u'ill send you on afplication, catalogues, and a lithograph made from 
a large photograph of the A^cw Paragon Desk and Back Seat, which reprfsents 
them exactly. If you order from the hikograph ttitkoul seeing samples, ivhen the 
desks are receivtd,'ff 'hey are not entirely satisfactory to you, thty may he re-facked 
and relumed to us at our expense. 

Respectfully yours, 

^\^ILKIlsrS & A-DEY, 

^6 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES . 

' 1. . . . ■ I.I. .* 

A N N O U N C EM E N TS : 

^m, _j i I ... - II I » . ■ .1 ■ ■ ■ ■ I I ■ . ■ ■ . I I I I p 111 - I ■! -I 

Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., invite the attention of Teachers and 
ochool Officers to the following Important New Books, just published : • 



New Text, New Illustrations, New aad Unequalled Maps, and many new features not found la 

any other series. 



"WVCvW^ "^ew- -ksrvWvwve^^vc* . ^vxsa "BooVt ^erve** 



The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-engraved and re-graded. 



^\\.a\.\\.ev>Kvev'' % Ge>cveTo\. Wv*\ov\^. IBlWv^cA. 

Greatly improTed and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 



Descriptive CiJrculars and terms for sajxiple copies and supplies for first 
introdiiction, furnished on applicatioii. * 



l^Um V^gutmff St^ficfisfdls 
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McGUFFEY'S REVISED READER AND SPELLER, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS AND ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES; ^ 

KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, '■ ' 

SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
. ANDREWS'S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION,: 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCiPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc, Etc 

YAN ANTWEBP, BRAGG- 85 CO., Publishfirs. 

[a] €DICINNATI and NEW tOBK. 



^To School Trustees a fid Boards. 

* Wt offer you the NEW PARAGON SCHOOL DESK, knowing that for fault- 
less shape, beauty of design, elegance of finish, perfection in construction, strength 
■nd durability, it is without equal. We guarantee the castings of the desk against : 
reakage for ten years, {as they are heavy', strong, and will not break, ) and we 
^eg to call your attention to the fact that this guarantee is made, not by a firm five, 
hundred miles beyond the reach of your Courts, but by a firm mithtn the borders of 
your State, and whose guarantee can be enforced. This desk has been used for ' 




two years in the Houston Schools, and the Board of Trustees is so well satisfied . 
with it, that, having three additional rooms to furnish with desks against the 
■opening of the schools in October, the order has been placed with us for Paragon 
i)esks. We will send you on application, catalogues, and a lithograph made from 
« large photograph of the New Paragon Desk and Back Seat, which represents , 
them exactly. If you order from the lithograph without seeing samples, when the 
desks are received, if they are not entirely satisfactory to you, they may he re-packed 
9nd returned to us at our expense. 

Respectfully yours, 

46 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
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TEXARKANA— Prof. T. J. Patillo. 

THORP'S SPRINGS— Prof. J. S, Potrnor. 

TYLER— SupT. J. C. Brooks. . 

VALLEY MILL.S— Pr^f. T. J. Middlkto?, 
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WOODVILLE-^Prof. L. L, Singleton. 



RCLECTIC BDUCATIO.NAL SER IES. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS: 



Messrs. Van Antwrrp, Bracg ^ Co. Invite the xtiention of Teachers s 
School Officers to the follnwinp Impisnani New BookK, just pul)li*hed : 

TaS Z«A,TEST AHm BZST. 

New Text. Kcw tIll>sl^.1tionr^. New and l*nc(jujll«d Maps, nnd mnny urw ffaior(> not la\um\ 



"WWvV'* "Vittvv- -tvv'A\\rt\v^!v^:4. '^uso "SooVl &«*'vfi*k 



The EdcLlic Copy- B&cil;' levi.-erl, re-engmvcJ and le-gradeJ. 



'Y\vo\Wv\ft.<v' ft tVcwvvuV ^VftXovvj. l\tv^\*.<i,\., 

Owitly improve.-l anfl enhrged hy the ajiljiicm i>f ri.. , 



"I>escript;ve Circulars and terms for sample copies and suppi 
iDtroduction, furnished on application. 

Tbe Popttlap Standards : 

McGUFFEY'S REVISED READER AND SPELLER. 
RAVS NEW ARITHMETICS AND ALGEHRAS. 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL AKITHMETICS. 
HARVEV^S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES: 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 
KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
ANDREWS'S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
Etc.. Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishera. 

CLNCrS?f ATI aiid SEW YORK. 



To School Trustees o^id Boards, 

Wtogfryeu thr NEW PABAOUN SCHOOL DESK. /no7,.r>if rt«//!>r/flW/- 



ffts ^hapf, biaufy <if ,if(i 



tUsancf of finish, fffr/trlioa it construdioa, slrtn^k 
'utt^ual. We f;uarantrt the tattings of tfm desk against 
{ as /*(■_! art iitary. strong, and viH not brtak, ) and we 
fo tht fart Itial tkit guarantee is made, not by a firm five 
'cath oj sour Courts, hut b\ a firm wi/kin the borders of 
uaroHire fan be tnfonrd. This desk has been used for 



^»> 



<-: .!,:ri in the Houston Schoeis. and the Board of Trustees is so weli satisfied 

;. .j", that, having three additional rooms to furnish with desks against the 

. ■■-.■t of the ichooh in October, Ike order has been /•loud with us for Paragon 

, '. JVe wHl send you an application, catalogues, and a lithograph made from 

. ,^v photograph of the yew Paragon Desk and Back Seat, which represents 

: xaetly. Jf you order from the lithograph uithout seeing samples, when the 

.y,-. :ir! received, if I hey are not entirely satisfactory to you, they may lie re-packed 

and returned to us af our expense. 

Respectfully yours, 



AV^ILKIlSrS & ^r>EY, 



46 Main Street, Nouston, Texas. 
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ABILENE— Prof. P1 M. Barnes. 
ALBANY— Prof. Wm. S. Dalrymplk. 
AUSTIN— !-uPT. J. B; Winn. : 

Hon. O., N. Hollingsworth. 
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DAVILLA— Prof. G. R. Hamman. 
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EL PASO-^SuPT. D. W, McKay. 
EVERGREEN— Col. Ashbel Smith. 
GALVESTON— SuPT. W. M., Crow. 
GRANBURY— Prof. 0. S. Switzer. 
GONZALES— Prof. J. H. J^ansom. 
GREENVILLE— Hon. J, S. Sh^rrill. 
'• Prof. T. E. Edmonds. 

** ' Prof. H. B. Nolley. 
GIDDINGS— Prof. R, D. McClellan, 
HONEY GROVE— Prof, J. S. Kendall, 
HOUSTON— SUPT. W. H. FoutE. 
Prof. J. E. Dow. 
Prof. J. S. Tibbits. 
Prof. W. H. Hardt. 
W. J. Hancock, Jr., Esq. 
W. M. Bamberge, Esq. 
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HOUSTON— A. H. Wilkins. 
HUNTSVILLE— Dr. J. Baldwin. 
LAREDO— Prof. C. fe. Scratchley. 
LEESBURG— Maj. Jno M. Richardson. 
LINDEN— Prof. J. E. Rodgers. 
LiTTLE ELM— Prof, W, H. McNeill. 
LULING— Prof. J. R. Griffin. 
MARSHALL— Prof. Thos. P. Lilly. 
MANSFIELD— Prof. T. G. Harris. 
MERIDIAN— Prof, H. M. Dillard. 
MEXIA— Prof. Milton Park. 
MOSCOW— Prof. Geo, H. Stovall. 
NAVASOTA— Supt. J. C. Clark. 
NEW ORLEANS— T. Moroney. Esq. 
OENAVILLE— Prof, J. E. Murray. 
PALESTINE— Supt. W. H. Colman. 
PARIS^— Prof. P. F. Witherspoon, 
PILOT POINT— Prof. M. B. Franklin. 
" Prof, S. L. Straughan* 

PRAIRIE LEA— Prof. A. A. Thomas* 
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SAN ANTONIO— Supt. W. C. Rote. 

** NIC Tengg, Esq. 

SHERMAN— Supt. N. Sombrville. 

" Hun. S. D. Steedman, 

TAYLOR— SyPT. A. E. Hill. 
TERRELL— Supt. D. A. Paulus. 
TEXARKANA— Prof. T. j. Patillo. > . 
THORP'S SPRINGS— Prof. J. S. Poynor. 
TYLER— Supt. J. i\ Brooks. , ' 

VALLEY MILLS— Prof. T. J, Middleton. 
WACO — Supt. J. N. Gallagher, 
WEATHERFORD— Supt. W. Y. Taylor. 
WEIMAR— Prof. R. P. Decherd. 
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AN N Q U N C EM E NTS: 

«_ ■ . .,. , ■> : ...., ..I ..,., . . ... ,1 ■ , ■■,,-,■ ..— — — ^ ' ■■ ■ • - ■ 

Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., invite the attention of Teachers and 
School Officers to the following Important New Books, just published: 

TBS ZiATXST AXTS BSST. 

New Text, New Illustrations, N^w and Unequalled Maps, and many new features not found in 

any other series. 



WVvvXe'** ^exM- Wv\\v>£>tve\;ve% • ^vw-o T&oo^ SWve%; 
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The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re»engraved and re-graded. 



'^VvaWvevwvev^ * Ge^evaV Wv*\ov^. TBLe^v%edi* 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 



Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first 
introduction, furnished on application. 

McGUF'FEY'S REVISED READER AND SPELLER, 
RAVI'S NEW ARITHMETICS AND ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, . 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 
KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS'S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 
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VAN AKTWEEP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 

[8] CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 



To School Trustees a /id Boards. 

We ofitr you the NEW PARAGON SChOOt DESK.>n<«i'/»> /<*a//a»-/«K//- 
/mj shape, beauty of design, eleganee of finish, perfection in consiruciion, strength 
and durability, it is without equal. We guarantee the, castings of the desk against 
breakage for ten years, {as they are heavy, strong, and will not break,) and we . 
beg to call your attention to the fact that this guarantee is made, not by a firm five 
hundred miles beyond the. reach of your Courts, hut by ajirtn wlfh,^ the borders of 
your State, and whose guarantee con be enforced.' 7 his desk has been used for 




two years in the Houston Schools, and the Board of Trustees is so well satisfied 
with it, that, having three additional rooms to furnish with desks against the 
opening of the schools in October, the order has been placed with us for Paragon 
J}esks. We will send you on application, catalogues, and a lithograph made from 
a large photograph of the New Paragon Desk and Back Seat, which represents 
them exactly. Jf you order from the lithograph without seeing samples, when the 
desks are received, if they are not entirely satisfactory to you, they may be re-packed 
nnd returned to us at our expense. 

Respectfully yours, 

46 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 



